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For  two  years,  The  Chicago  Tribune 

pressed  for  the  return  of  scheduled  flights  | 

to  Midway  Airport.  | 

I 

f 

Last  month,  scheduled  flights  returned  • 

to  Midway  Airport. 

r 

Midway’s  rebirth  has  been  part  of  the  b 

Tribune's  Platform  for  Chicago.  If  Midway  | 

had  not  been  saved,  the  increasing  air  ji 

traffic  would  require  a  new  Chicago  air- 
port  within  five  years.  The  taxpayer  would  jj 

have  had  to  pay  for  it.  i| 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  a 

Backing  good  causes  is  one  of  them.  | 

Chicago  Tribune 


Chicago  Midway  Airport,  once  the  world’s 
busiest,  died  nearly  two  years  ago.  All 
scheduled  passenger  flights  switched  to 
the  newer  O’Hare  International  Airport. 

Midway  was  reborn  on  July  6  when  a  United 
Air  Lines  passenger  jet  landed  on  sched¬ 
ule  from  New  York.  It  was  the  first  of  many 
flights  to  be  scheduled  into  Midway. 


557,420 


OmClAL  CIRCULATION  FIGURES  FOR  1 
6  MONTHS  PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1^ 


in  the  New  York 

evening  field  | 

■ 


JOURNAL-  WORLD-  POST 

AMERKAN  TELEGRAM 


FACT  #1 

The  Jeiirnal-American  leads  the  World-Telegram  by  144,812  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  Post  by  213,3441  The  Journal-American's  total  circulation 
is  equivalent  to  73.7%  of  the  COMBINED  total  of  the  two  other  New 
York  evening  newspapersi 

FACT  #2 

The  Journal-American  is  FIRST  in  the  evening  field  in  Total  circulation, 
FIRST  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  City,  FIRST  in  the  Suburbs,  FIRST  in 
tong  Island,  FIRST  in  New  Jersey,  and  FIRST  in  Westchester  Countyl 

FACT  #3 

By  a  substantial  margin,  the  Journal-American  leads  the  evening  field 
in  total  readers,  readers  in  owned  homes;  readers  in  car-owning  house¬ 
holds,  men  readers  with  a  college  education  and  readers  in  families  with 
incomes  over  $8.0001 


Journal-  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


in  the  27th  metro  market  in  retaii  saief 


Indiana’s  biggest  and  richest  market  is  the  $4.9 
billion,  47-county  business  and  industrieil  complex 
centered  by  Indianapolis,  the  nation’s  27th  metro 
market  in  retail  sales. 

In  business  and  recreation,  the  people  in  this 
prosperous  area  are  "go”  minded.  For  the  best 
information  on  good  places  to  go  to— and  the  best 
ways  to  get  there — they  read  the  state’s  two  big¬ 
gest  newspapers.  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The 


*Source:  Sai«»  Management's  1964  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

Indianapolis  News. 

This  powerful  selling  team  is  the  only  single¬ 
package  advertising  buy  that  goes  into  53.7%  of 
homes  in  the  entire  47  counties  .  .  .  74.8%  of  all 

homes  in  the  7-coimty  metro  mar-  _ _ _ 

ket  and  13-county  retail  trading 
zone.  Use  The  Star  and  The  News  to 
get  your  share  of  this  tremendous 
sales  potential. 


You’re  IH... In  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 


(Morning  &  Sunday) 


AG  ON 
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Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  10,700  independent  Rexall  Druggists  of 


America  invite  you  to  join  in  saluting  the 
economic  system  which  has  given  us  a 
standard  of  living  second  to  none! 


ENTERPRISE 

DAY 


As  the  voice  of  your  community,  you  can 
help  unite  local  business  and  civic  leaders  in 
a  salute  to  our  Free  Enterprise  System. 

The  idea  of  establishing  the  first  Monday  in 
October  as  Free  Enterprise  Day  began 
in  1962  with  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of 
Rexall  Druggists.  With  many  more  joining 
in  last  year,  the  observance  spread  to 
hundreds  of  communities  across  the  country. 


The  freedom  to  compete  in  business  brings 
the  American  consumer  a  freedom  of  choice 
in  goods  and  services  which  is  unequalled 
anywhere.  Truly,  the  Free  Enterprise  System 
has  brought  Americans  “the  good  life.” 


Help  make  this  nationwide  observance 
meaningful  in  your  community  .  .  .  join 
Rexall  Druggists  and  other  merchants  in  a 
salute  to  Free  Enterprise  Day.  Ask  your 
local  Rexall  Druggist  to  show  you  the  August 
issue  of  the  REXALL  REPORTER  for 
interesting  ideas.  Ask  him,  too,  to  order 
the  free  kit  of  promotional  banners, 
stickers  and  mats  he  has  set  aside  for  you. 
The  Rexall  Druggists  of  America  welcome 
your  participation. 


This  advertisement  is 
sponsored  and  paid  for 
by  the  International 
Association  of  Rexall  Clubs 
to  further  public  interest  in 
Free  Enterprise  Day 
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AUGUST 

II>I5 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Minnesoli 
Minneapolis. 

16-17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  tr.e  CarollnH 
Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16-18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  Tessi 

16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  L<i 
Vegas,  Nev. 

22 — Montana  Associated  Press  State  Meeting,  Lewiston.  (Id  conjunction 
with  Montana  State  Press  Association.) 

26-30 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 

28 -  Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Sheraton-Maul, 
Island  of  Maui. 

29- 30 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting.  Bemidji. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Basin  Harb 
Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  Kaiu!:-: 
Hotel.  Honolulu. 

11-12 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Tlmberline  Lodge. 

11-12 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Clayt;n 
House,  Racine. 

1 1- 12— Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12- 13— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbui. 

13- 16 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Charlottetown  Hotai 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

13-16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushir- 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

13-16— NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Mount 
Desert  Island.  Bar  Harbor,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

15 —  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotai 
Montreal. 

16- 18— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canada) 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

18-20— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City 
Maryland. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continenta 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rocklano 
Me. 

18- 20— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  D« 
Moines. 

I  19-20 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Robert  Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlands 

19- 20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Sprin;- 

:  field. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chieagc, 
Chicago. 

i  20-22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Jolui- 

I  son,  Knoxville. 

20-23— NNPA  Western  Regional  Meeting,  Kona  Kai  Club,  Shelter  Island. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

24-25 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  BIsmark  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  26-27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

I  26-27— Ohio  Dailies'  advertising  clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

'  27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Claridge  HoW, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

t  27-29— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  MoW. 

I  Plymouth,  Mass. 

!  28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amr 

;  ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OCTOBER 

2-3— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Sales  Conferenc* 
Jack  Tar-Harrison.  Clearwater. 

4-6— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- 6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5-7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference.  Statl* 
Hilton.  Washington,  D.  C. 

9-11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 
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Bernard  D.  Ndtaiter,  The  Waekington  PosVn  European  reonomioa  eorrrepomfrnf,  jMHaea  at  the  doorway  of  the  SocieU  Baneairr  de  (?e>i#ve.  in  Switzerland. 


1.  Get  an  A.B.  degree  from  Dartmouth 

2.  And  a  Master’s  in  economics  from 
Hai’vard 

3.  Serve  an  apprenticeship  on  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Fortune  Magazine 

If.  Win  a  Nieman  Fellowship 

5.  Write  a  book*  on  economics  that  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  calls  ‘‘first-rate” 

6.  Spend  eight  years  as  national  economics 
reporter  for  The  Washington  Post 


Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  of  The  Washington 
Post  Foreign  Service,  has  done  all  these 


Quoted . . .  considted . . .  honored 

tnanmom  bf:  Qan^ral-^Stmfm,  WtUnr.  FM«n€f«f— Crwrt  Not*lt  A  ffMOfts— Hal  Hannaa  Ataac.  (F 

Taiaaca  MacQratli  (Haw  Eatfaad)  Comica— facfc.  Woto<ravura  Matraaalitaii  Saaday  Nawapapaca.  InfafnalJonal— Haaraaai 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

m.  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


^  UPI  NEW8PICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY^ 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

86.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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Reporter's  Reverie 


^  I  ^  wo  CIRCUMNAVIGATING  former  newspapermen  were  involved 
A  when  George  F.  Pierrot,  who  began  his  career  as  a  eporter 
on  the  Yakima  Valley  (Wash.)  American  in  1919  ami  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Seattle  Times  (1920-21),  as  president  of  The 
Circumnavigators  Club  (New  York  and  all  the  world),  pre- 
sented  the  club’s  “Order  of  Magellan”  medalion  to  Wendell 
Phillips  Dodge,  who  was  relief  ship  news  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  World.  Mr.  Dodge  circumnavigated  the 
earth  aboard  a  “square-rigger”  as  a  boy,  rounding  both  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  two  most  stormy  places 
in  all  the  oceans,  so  the  recent  “Operation  Sail”  in  which  many 
sailing  ships  came  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  had  especial 
interest  for  him.  Incidentally,  he  covered  the  celebrated  trial 
of  Harry  K.  Thaw  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White,  writing 
a  running  story  for  the  Evening  World.  He  covered  many  other 
famous  stories,  including  the  discovery  and  identification  of 
the  famous  “Little  Egypt”  belly-dancer,  murdered  in  New  York’s 
infamous  “Tenderloin”  of  other  days.  The  back  of  the  medalion 
reads:  “Awarded  to  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge — Circumnavigator 
Extraordinary — Editor — Author — Explorer — Ethnologist-Publi. 
cist — Perennial  Log  Editor — Distinguished  Citizen  of  the 
World.” 


.Some  editors  arc  sour-faced 
Because  they  get  such  lousy  paste. 

— Emery  Winn,  Oklahoma  City  Times 

— Alice  Dixon  Bond,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler  for  nearly  24  years,  retired,  but  will  contribute 
a  weekly  column  on  books  and  authors  and  will  continue  her 
heavy  lecture  schedule.  ...  An  opportunity  to  meet  the  Beatles 
is  first  prize  in  an  Indianapolis  News  contest  in  which  boys 
and  girls  under  15  write  why  they  would  like  to  meet  the 
Beatles  when  they  appear  in  Indianapolis  Sept.  3.  The  News 
also  is  running  a  contest  for  adults  on  “Why  I  DON’T  like  the 
Beatles.”  .  .  .  Ira  Kapenstein,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  writes:  “In  your  column  June  20  you  refer  to  a 
suggestion  by  Hank  Mathews  of  the  Carlsbad  Current-Argus  to 
include  the  correct  ZIP  Code  numbers  in  the  mastheads  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  intend  to  pursue  it.”  .  .  . 
Managing  Editor  Thomas  J.  Mahoney,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review; 
Ernest  Cady,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  and  Dick  Ellers, 
Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle,  all  send  along  this  AP  Fea¬ 
tures  correction:  “Add  to  blueberry  muilins  ingredients,  1  cup 
of  blueberries.”  “I  thought  the  leftout  matter  both  colorful  and 
critical,”  observed  Mahoney. 

—Dick  Mathieu,  New  York  Daily  News  political  reporter,  gets 
plenty  of  room  in  the  city  room  since  he  started  packing  a  .38. 
The  .38  is  a  bar  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  which,  Dick  boasts  on  a  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  tv  commercial,  affords  38-hour-deodorant  pro¬ 
tection.  Other  staffers  are  skeptical  about  such  long-term  bath 
protection  and  are  urging  him  (from  a  discreet  distance)  to  stick 
with  the  old-fashioned  shower-a-day  routine.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Hal 
Classman,  Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun,  submits  these  heady  heads 
in  his  tabloid  in  a  single  week:  ^‘Johansson  Stages  Comeback  (As 
Beauty  Judge  In  Same  Arena)”;  “Qay  Plans  Fling  With  Wedding 
Ring”;  “Lick  and  Paste  Green  Stamps  (Each)  And  You’ll  Wind 
Up  in  Miami  Beach”;  “Roof  a  Bust!  Topless  Stadium  To  Be  in 
Style?”;  “Being  a  Famous  Villain  Doesn’t  Make  Him  Kwai.”  The 
Indianapolis  Star  headed  a  story  about  a  Briton  named  Ffrench 
trying  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  the  double-f  in  his  family  name: 
“Ffellow  Ffinds  FF  Ffacts  Ffuzzy.”  The  Times  of  London  headed 
a  story:  “Concern  Expressed  At  Wcrrld  Birthrate:  Lords  Impotent 
In  Face  of  Fecundity.”  Elmer  W.  Gaede,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
coined :  “OP  Miss’  Demos  Eye  Becoming  ‘Barry-crats’ 
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Capital  ol  Pennsylvania  Complex! 
15/100  Employees  ...  *50  Million  Stationary! 


^^iewra/ifot  Pennsylvanians  Hiyhest  Per  Capita  and 
^  Per  FamUy  RET  AML  SALES  MARKET! 


As  state  capital  of  America's  third  largest  state, 
Harrisburg  enjoys  a  stable  employment.  But 
many  other  factors  make  it  the  ideal  TEST  MAR¬ 
KET,  with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  .  .  . 
location  .  .  .  transportation  .  .  .  adequate  distri¬ 
bution  channels  .  .  .  self-contained  and  diversi¬ 
fied  economy. 


Sell  it  throuyh^^ 


DAILY— 119,985  •  SUNDAY— 161,045 

Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Recognize  the  man  on  thi 


APs  Jack  Bell,  of  course. 

There  he  is,  in  his  natural  habitat — among  the  experienced  and  respected  Jv 


There  he  is,  in  his  natural  habitat — among  the  experienced  and  respected 
men  in  American  politics.  How  did  Bell  get  there?  He  started  young.  At  the  age 
of  25,  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Oklahoman,  having  first  covered  every 
run  from  police  to  State  House.  Then  on  to  Washington,  where  he  joined 
The  Associated  Press,  and  for  27  years  has  been  one  of  our  key  men  on  every  f 
big  political  story.  His  books,  such  as  The  Splendid  Misery  about  the  ^ 

burdens  of  the  presidency,  point  up  his  sure  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of 
Washington  life.  He’s  done  everything  and  written  everything  that  a 
great  political  reporter  can.  More  important,  he  is  still  doing  it — 
still  writing  it.  He’s  Jack  Bell  of  AP — and  especially  during  this  election 
year  it’s  good  to  know  he’s  working  for  you.^^pTHE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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editorial 


Astronauts  ’  Stories 


I^VER  since  the  original  seven  astronauts  were  permitted  to  sell 
^  their  personal  stories  to  a  national  magazine  for  $500,000  in  1962 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  stated  repeatedly  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  grant 
them  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  prohibiting  government  officials 
from  capitalizing  commercially  on  their  experiences  in  public  service. 

We  said  June  8,  1963:  “It  can  now  be  said  that  our  astronauts 
are  going  into  orbit  for  the  glory  of  their  country  and  at  space  rates. 
The  government  has  now  said  that  in  spite  of  the  interests  of  the 
•American  pieople  who  put  up  the  billions  of  dollars  required  to  launch 
them  into  space  these  astronauts  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  their 
expieriences  which  can  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  personal  profit 
rather  than  be  told  impartially,  factually  and  completely  to  all  at 
the  same  time.” 

Vindication  of  our  jxisition,  w’e  believe,  comes  in  the  experience 
of  Jim  Maloney,  reporter  for  the  Houston  Post.  Last  April  he  asked 
in  writing  for  an  interview  with  Maj,  Virgil  Grissom  who  had  been 
assigned  to  pilot  the  first  Gemini  spacecraft.  The  public  affairs  officer 
at  the  Spacecraft  Center  explained  all  the  astronauts  are  very  busy. 
Mr.  Maloney  hasn’t  seen  Grissom  yet  but  an  article  by  him  and  his 
co-pilot  has  appieared  in  a  national  magazine.  The  Houston  Post 
stated  editorially:  "The  story  was  not  a  ‘personal’  story.  He  was  dis¬ 
cussing  his  duties  as  a  public  employe  and  the  use  of  public  equip¬ 
ment  paid  for  by  every  taxpayer  in  this  country'. 

“Stories  of  this  type  are  public  property  if  anything  is  and  should 
be  available  to  all  representatives  of  all  news  metlia  on  an  equal 
basis,”  said  the  Post. 

We  agree  most  emphatically. 


Detroit  Wages 


/^UR  editorial  last  week  erroneously  stated  that  Detroit  newspapers 
had  offered  the  striking  pressmen  and  the  plate  and  paper- 
handlers  a  weekly  base  pay  of  $220  and  $159,  respectively.  What  these 
figures  actually  represent  is  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  press¬ 
man  and  the  paperhandlers  for  the  first  six  months  of  1%-1  due  to 
pienalty  and  overtime  pay  clauses.  In  the  current  dispute  the  news¬ 
papers  have  offered  pressmen  a  base  rate  of  $145.10  per  week,  days, 
and  the  paperhandlers  $126.20  j)er  week,  days.  These  rates  would 
increase  the  average  weekly  income  figures,  above,  even  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  other  demands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  striking  pressmen  averaged  $11,000 
earnings  during  1%3,  the  striking  paperhandlers  averaged  $8,300, 
while  the  average  for  hourly-rated  employes  of  the  auto  companies 
were:  $7,495  at  General  Motors,  $7,197  at  Ford,  and  $6,905  at  Chrysler. 


Broadcast  Editorials 


A  n  editorial  July  18  stated  E&P  does  not  believe  broadcasters  should 
use  the  publicly-owned  air  waves  to  promote  their  private  opinions 
or  political  candidates  but  acknowledged  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  will  alter  its  10-year-old 
policy  granting  this  privilege. 

We  received  several  letters  of  disagreement  with  our  point  of  view. 

We  printed  them. 

Does  a  broadcast  editorialist  “publish”  such  letters  as  he  might 
receive? 


Ye  shall  knoii  the  truth,  and  the  iru 
shall  make  you  free.  St.  John  H,  32. 
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M  WS  AND  VIEWS 

Vic  Lcik  r'-;  description  (June  27)  of 
his  Atom  i  A'loid  as  “a  newspaper”  is  in- 
lere.'tinn.  !  ipiote  Rick  Friedman’s  story: 
"Tliere  wa-  no  attempt  at  any  real  make¬ 
up  ..  .  Tlu  re  was  no  editorial  page.  There 
was  no  reporter,  no  photographer,  no  edi¬ 
tor  on  its  tad.  (It)  covered  nothing  per- 
>onallv.  The  only  news  it  printed  was  local 
releases  (which  added  up  to  the  25  per 
cent  editoiial  matter  demanded  hy  postal 
law.  One  of  the  ad  salesmen  put  heads  on 
the  releases  and  slapped  the  paper  to¬ 
gether.” 

Thi>.  gentlemen  of  the  press,  is  journal¬ 
ism?  What  If  the  town  hall  hurned  down? 
What  if  the  mayor  dropped  dead?  What 
if  the  voters  rejected  a  bond  issue  for  a 
new  high  school?  Apparently  these  worth¬ 
less  stories  wouldn’t  make  the  paper — for 
who.  after  all,  would  send  in  releases  on 
them? 

No.  in  order  for  any  newspaper  to  (a) 
l)e  worthy  of  the  name  and  (b)  to  attract 
readers,  and  through  readers,  advertisers, 
it  must  print  the  news.  It  must  go  after 
that  news  with  reporters,  photographers, 
editors.  It  must  also  have  its  own  opinions 
on  local  issues,  and  expound  them  forth¬ 
rightly  on  an  editorial  page. 

I  maintain  that  any  publication  which 
does  not  do  these  things  cannot  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  newspaper. 

Onr  newspaper  is  an  interesting  case 
history.  Suburban  Trends  started  out  in 
1954  as  a  small  shopper.  It  prospered 
from  the  start.  Publisher  George  W.  Page, 
however,  knew  that  although  it  served  14 
communities  with  a  population  of  125,000. 
Trends  was  only  going  to  go  places  in  a 
big  way  if  it  gave  advertisers  the  plum  of 
paid  circulation.  And  two  years  ago  we 
converted  to  paid.  Now  we’re  17,348  ABC, 
with  our  latest  publisher’s  statement  even 
higher.  Our  main  competition,  if  it  can 
be  called  that,  is  a  shopper.  Which  paper 
do  you  suppose  gamers  the  bulk  of  the 
local  advertising?  Right!  It’s  Trends. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  have  survived  cir¬ 
culation  price  increases  and  several  sub¬ 
stantial  advertising  rate  increases,  only  to 
come  out  the  stronger  for  it.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  we  fill  our  paper  with  local  news. 


'WcLL,  IT'S  ABOUT  TIME  YOU  GOT  HERE!' 


Dunagin,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star 


And  because  we  do,  we  have  become,  if 
not  indispensable,  at  least  essential  to  our 
readers.  How  many  shoppers  do  you  know 
that  are  essential? 

And  don’t  kid  yourself — we  get  our 
share  of  the  shopping  centers,  food  chains, 
and  discount  houses.  The  paper  adds 
these  to  the  local  display,  and  we  turn 
out  a  product  that  normally  ranges  from 
60  to  96  tab  pages — twice  a  week. 

Put  out  a  real  newspaper,  make  people 
pay  for  it,  and  you’ve  got  the  only  game 
in  town,  if  you  can  keep  a  hard  nose. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

Managing  Editor, 

Suburban  Trends, 

Riverdale,  N.  J. 

»  *  * 

NO.  2  PORT 

Considering  the  nonsense  you  published 
a  few  weeks  ago  about  Manchester  being 
No.  2  port  of  England  and  Houston  being 
No.  2  port  of  the  United  States,  I  believe 
you’ll  be  interested  in  the  facts  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Engineers. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Houston 
never  has  been  second  port  of  our  nation. 
It  may  have  shipped  a  greater  tonnage  of 
oil  at  one  time  than  did  New  Orleans,  but 
it  never  was  close  to  this  port  in  general 
cargo  shipments  or  receipts. 

Houston’s  tonnage  in  1963  was  55,895,- 
119 — compared  with  New  Orleans’  79,130,- 
710.  New  Orleans’  margin  in  vtilue  of  car¬ 
goes  was  even  greater. 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr. 

Vicepresident, 

Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

*  *  « 

UNINTENDED  INJUSTICE 

Your  good  account  of  the  newspaper 
strike  situation  in  Detroit  (E&P,  July  25, 
page  16)  has  an  unintended  inaccuracy 
that  probably  belongs  in  Roy  Copperad’s 
“Editorial  Workshop”  department.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  publication.  Detroit  Emer¬ 
gency  Press  as  a  bi-weekly,  this  does  an 
injustice  to  the  enterprise  of  community 
newspaper  publisher  I.  S.  Nathanson.  A 
fortnightly,  as  indicated,  would  scarcely 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  emergency. 


especially  in  rounding  out  the  service  to 
the  community  given  by  Frank  Gill’s  De¬ 
troit  Daily  Press.  This  should  of  course 
be  a  “semi-weekly.” 

Havtland  F.  Reves 

Detroit,  Mich. 


WORTHY  OF  STUDY 

Your  editorial  (June  6,  “In  Other 
Words,  ‘Licensing’  ”)  ends  with  the  sen¬ 
tence-paragraph,  “We  hope  members  of 
the  Congress  will  not  waste  their  time  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill.” 

All  of  us  hope  the  Congress  will  not 
slough  away  our  freedom  by  passing  the 
bill,  but  it  might  be  worth  the  time  of 
Congressmen  and  editors  to  study  the  im¬ 
plications,  the  trend,  and  the  people  who 
propose  to  legislate  away  what  no  power 
on  earth  has  (yet)  been  able  to  take  away 
by  force. 

George  Dudley 

Sacramento,  California 


Short  Takes 


President  Johnson  nominated  the  high- 
raking  Air  Force  officers  for  retirement 
in  their  present  rank.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

• 

Dramatic  eye  makeup  belongs  only  in 
the  chick  fashion  lounges  after  six.  — 
Redland  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 

• 

The  bright  four-piece  outfit  is  made 
of  light  weight  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Warren. — Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times. 

• 

Doctor’s  examined  his  broken  arm  and 
performed  minor  surgery  on  both  feet.  — 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

• 

Doctors  and  nurses  using  flashlights 
and  candies  roamed  the  corridors  claim¬ 
ing  bedridden  patients. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
C  ourier-Express, 


E&P  Index 
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“I  read  The  New  York  Times  because  I  enjoy  it. 
And  as  a  newspaper  editor,  I  look  to  The  Times 
for  its  comprehensive  and  penetrating  news 
coverage.  Its  ability  to  go  behind  the  scene  for 
all  the  facts  and  its  outstanding  integrity 
make  it  a  useful  and  much  used  friend  and 
associate  at  The  Herald.** 

David  J.  Farrell,  Managing  Editor,  The  Boston  Herald 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


August  8,  1964 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  left,  and  Publisher  S.  I.  Newhouse,  third  Syracuse  University.  SU  Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley  is  between  the 

from  left,  stand  at  attention  as  National  Anthem  is  played  before  President  and  Mr.  Newhouse.  Others  appearing  in  the  picture  are 

dedication  of  first  unit  of  Newhouse  Communications  Center  at  university  officials. 


LBJ  Dedicates  Newhouse  Center 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  first  unit  of  the  $15  mil¬ 
lion  Newhouse  Communications 
Center  at  Syracuse  University 
was  dedicated  Wednesday  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
an  air  of  national  crisis. 

What  was  to  have  been  a  gala 
occasion  turned  somber  when  on 
the  eve  of  the  dedication  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  at¬ 
tack  Communist  bases  in  North 
Viet  Nam  following  new  Red 
PT  boat  assaults  on  U.  S.  Naval 
forces. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the 
President  would  devote  his  talk 


to  communications  and  to  the 
new  center. 

However,  after  opening  his 
speech  with  praise  for  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Publisher  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  his 
full  attention  to  the  worsening 
crisis  in  Viet  Nam. 

“The  attacks  were  deliberate,” 
he  declared. 

“The  attacks  were  unpro¬ 
voked. 

“The  attacks  have  been  an¬ 
swered.” 

20,00(»  Prejient 

His  remarks  brought  resound¬ 


ing  applause  from  the  estimated 
20,000  persons  assembled  on  the 
sprawling  Syracuse  University 
campus  in  front  of  the  gleaming 
new  School  of  Journalism,  first 
unit  of  the  Newhouse  Center. 

The  Center,  which  University 
officials  say  is  the  most  advanced 
of  its  type,  was  donated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newhouse  and  the 
Newhouse  Foundation. 

Before  going  into  his  prepared 
talk  on  the  U.  S.  position  in 
Viet  Nam,  Mr.  Johnson  said  he 
shared  “in  the  admiration  at  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  Newhouse.” 
Mr.  Newhouse  holds  an  honorary 


doctor’s  degree  from  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

“We  are  all  in  his  debt,”  the 
President  declared. 

He  said  the  products  of  the 
Center  will  be  seen  in  the  years, 
in  the  generations  and  in  the 
centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  Johnson  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  SU  Chancellor  William  P. 
Tolley.  He  was  presented  for  the 
degree  by  Mr.  Newhouse,  who  is 
a  University  trustee. 

The  dedication  cermonies  were 
attended  by  leaders  of  the  politi- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Guild  Defense  Fui.d 
Program  Clarified 


Negotiations 
Collapse 
In  Toronto 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Negotiations  between  Toron¬ 
to’s  three  dailies  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
collapsed  Tuesday  evening,  when 
the  printers  branded  a  package 
offered  by  the  publishers  as  “a 
demand  for  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.” 

Louis  Fine,  chief  conciliation 
officer  for  Ontario,  said  both 
sides  had  taken  firm  positions 
on  issues  raised  since  the  strike 
began  last  July  9.  The  papers 
have  been  publishing  with  su¬ 
pervisory  personnel  filling  in  for 
the  680  idle  printers. 

The  main  issues  outstanding 
are  removal  of  foremen  and  as¬ 
sistants  from  the  bargaining 
unit  to  return  control  of  the 
composing  room  back  to  man¬ 
agement,  elimination  of  make- 
work  practices,  and  the  unre¬ 
stricted  right  of  publishers  to 
introduce  new  processes  and 
equipment  in  composing  rooms 
in  return  for  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tees  against  automation  layoffs. 

$4  a  Week 

Toronto  publishers  offered  the 
ITU  $4  a  week  more  for  1965 
and  $4  for  1966,  to  prolong  the 
new  agreement  which  has  been 
under  negotiation  since  the  old 
contract  terminated  in  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962.  The  publishers 
pointed  out  that  to  sign  an 
agreement  which  would  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  end  of  1964,  would 
mean  starting  another  long 
series  of  negotiations.  The  local 
union  officials  are  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  long  contract,  term 
this  proposal  and  others  for 
elimination  of  make-work  proc¬ 
esses  and  elimination  of  foremen 
and  assistant  foremen  from  the 
bargaining  unit,  as  union-bust¬ 
ing  tactics  and  leading  the  way 
to  an  open  shop  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

The  issue  of  foremen  and  as¬ 
sistant  foremen  appears  to  have 
touched  the  most  sensitive  nerve 
within  the  union.  The  foremen 
and  assistants  could  remain  ITU 
members  if  they  choose,  but  the 
publishers  also  want  them  free 
to  handle  composing  room  work. 
The  publishers  also  want  elimi¬ 
nation  of  a  clause  that  gives 
the  ITU  the  right  to  observe 
picket  lines  set  up  by  the  To¬ 
ronto  Mailers  Union.  The  mail¬ 
ers  have  respected  the  ITU 
picket  lines  and  walked  out  soon 
after  the  ITU  did. 

At  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  local  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  with  some  1,- 
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Free  Press  Adopts 
2%  .Ad  Cash  Discount 

The  Petorit  Free  Press  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  2%  cash  discount 
on  general  advertising  and  a 
new'  daily-Saturday,  daily-Sun- 
day  combination  rate. 

Elv'ing  N.  Anderson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Free  Press, 
said  both  changes  are  effective 
October  1. 

The  adoption  of  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  is  something  the  News¬ 
paper  Operating  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  advo¬ 
cated  for  a  long  time  and  Joseph 
F.  St.  Georges,  current  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  .sent  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Ander.son  hailing 
the  step  as  a  major  break¬ 
through.  The  Young  &  Rubicam 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
media  planning,  said  he  hoped 
the  move  resulted  in  more  busi¬ 
ness  so  as  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  other  newspapers. 

A  spokesman  at  the  4A  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  said  there 
are  still  27  dailies  not  offering 
cash  discounts  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  These  last  holdouts 
are  mainly  in  the  three  major 
markets  of  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  he  said. 


800  members  on  the  three  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Guild  told  the  publish¬ 
ers  its  members  would  respect 
their  contracts.  Only  11  guild 
members  have  refused  to  cross 
the  ITU  picket  lines. 

Phuloengravers 

The  new  four-year  contract 
approved  by  photoengravers  on 
the  three  Toronto  daily  news¬ 
papers  contains  a  “lifetime  job 
guarantee”  clause  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  for  the  North 
American  publishing  industry. 

The  clause  reads  as  follows: 

“The  employer  agrees  that 
there  shall  be  no  enforced  lay¬ 
offs  prior  to  retirement  of  any 
regularly  employed  journeyman 
on  staff  at  the  signing  because 
of  the  introduction  and  use  of 
new  types  of  equipment  and 
new  processes.” 

At  the  union  ratification 
meeting  it  was  explained  that 
the  guarantee  was  good  for  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  from  May 
1,  1963  to  April  30,  1967,  but  a 
spokesman  for  the  publishers 
declared  later:  “We  mean  to 
keep  this  lifetime  clause  in 
every  succeeding  contract  much 
like  the  fourth  week  of  vacation 
and  existence  of  a  pension  plan.” 

Five  of  the  190  engravers  at 
the  meeting  voted  against  the 
contract  which  covers  106  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  who  work  at 
the  three  dailies  and  the  Star 
Weekly. 

{Continued  on  page  75) 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  goal  of  a  $2,000,000  de¬ 
fense  fund  by  September,  1969, 
is  keyed  to  membership  growth 
and  greater  per  capita  dues  pay¬ 
ments  based  on  salary  increases. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  con- 
v'ention  approved  this  program 
presented  by  the  officers  and  did 
not  adopt  “a  five-year  assess¬ 
ment  schedule”  to  accumulate 
the  strike  defense  fund  (as  re¬ 
ported  in  E&P,  July  25),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ellis  T.  Baker,  ANG 
director  of  research  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  clarification  of  the  Guild’s 
financial  program,  Mr.  Baker 
explained  as  follows: 

1.  The  convention  raised  the 
Guild’s  International  Defense 
Fund  “floor”  from  $500,000  to 
$2,000,000,  in  three  steps  over 
five  years:  to  $1,000,000  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31,  1964,  to  $1,500,000 
effective  Sept.  1,  1967,  and  to 
$2,000,000  effective  Sept.  1, 
1969.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  “adopting  a  five-year 
per  capita  assessment  schedule.” 
The  Defense  Fund  is  built  in 
two  ways:  a)  by  allocation  each 
month  of  a  portion  of  the  month¬ 
ly  per  capita  pa3nnents  made  to 
ANG  by  Guild  locals  from  dues 
payments;  and  b)  by  member¬ 
ship  assessments,  w’hich  may  be 
levied  between  conventions  in  an 
emergency.  The  Guild  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  whenever  the  De¬ 
fense  Fund  is  less  than  the  ap¬ 
plicable  floor. 

2.  In  order  to  reach  the  $1,- 
000,000  Defense  Fund  floor  by 
the  end  of  1964,  the  convention 
ordered  special  assessments  in 
November  and  December  (or 
sooner  if  locals  prefer).  But — 
as  the  result  of  normal  growth 
and  a  new  per  capita  formula, 
the  Defense  Fund  is  expected 
to  attain  the  subsequent  floors 
on  schedule  without  further  as¬ 
sessments — unless  major  strikes 
or  lockouts  lead  to  a  severe 
drain  on  the  fund. 

3.  The  convention  did  adopt 
a  new  assessment  “schedule.” 
This  is  not  a  five-year  schedule 
or  a  one-year  schedule  or,  in¬ 
deed,  a  frequency  schedule  of 
any  kind.  It  is  simply  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  rates  at  which  assess¬ 
ments  are  paid  when,  and  if, 
they  are  levied.  It  ranges  from 
$1  (a  month)  for  members  earn¬ 
ing  up  to  $49.99  a  week  to  $6 
for  members  earning  $200  or 
more. 

4.  The  convention  adopted  a 
new  formula  for  computing  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  per  capita  pay¬ 
ments,  under  which  such  pay¬ 


ments  will  increase  ■  salariei 
in  Guild  contracts  inc.-.  ase.  Pre- 
v'iously,  the  basic  j  r  capita 
payments  to  ANG  was  a  flat 
$2.30  for  each  regulai-  dues  pay¬ 
ment  received  by  the  local.  Of 
this,  90  cents  went  into  the  De¬ 
fense  Fund. 

Under  the  new  formula,  the 
l)asic  per  capita  payment  will 
be  1%  percent  of  the  average 
top  reporter  minimum  -alary  in 
newspaper  contracts.  This  will 
not  result  in  any  increase  in  the 
per  capita  payment  this  year. 
But  as  higher  salaries  are  ne¬ 
gotiated,  the  average  contract 
minimum  will  rise  and  so  will 
per  capita  payments.  Under  the 
new  formula,  40  percent  of  each 
per  capita  payment  will  go  into 
the  Defense  Fund. 

• 

Negotiations 
Continue 
In  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich. 

A  strike  that  closed  the  Free 
Press  and  the  News  July  13  was 
continuing  Thursday  (Aug.  6) 
morning. 

Anthony  J,  Deandrade,  presi¬ 
dent  and  Alexander  Rohan,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
that  struck  the  two  papers  with 
the  Paper  and  Plate  Handlers 
Union  joined  the  negotiations 
Wednesday,  Aug.  5,  It  was  the 
first  bargaining  session  since 
July  20. 

Malcolm  Lovell,  mediator, 
.said  no  progress  was  made. 
Talks  centered  on  pressmen’s 
demands  for  additional  man¬ 
ning,  a  28-hour  week,  plus  a 
guaranteed  time  -  and  -  a  -  half 
shift  Saturdays,  a  15-minute 
wash-up  time  or  work  uniforms, 
and  increased  contributions  to 
welfare  funds. 

Lawrence  A.  Wallace  is  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  Publishers 
Association.  Representing  the 
News  at  the  bargaining  table 
are  James  T.  Dorris,  business 
manager,  and  Roger  Hilden- 
brand,  labor  relations,  director. 
John  Prescott,  labor  relations 
manager,  and  C.  A.  Althaus, 
personnel  director,  represent 
the  Free  Press. 

Letter 

Mr.  Wallace,  Peter  B.  Clark, 
publisher  of  the  News,  and  Lee 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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ow  Americans 
Cover  Red  China 
From  the  ‘Outside’ 

Newspapers,  Magazine,  Radio, 
Tourists,  Refugees  Supply  Leads 


By  (lharl(‘»«  R.  Smith 

(EDITOR'S  \OTE:  Avierican  newsmen,  banned  by  Peking  from 
entering  Communist  China,  report  the  v^ws  of  the  world’s  most 
IMpulous  nation,  from  outside  China.  UPI  eorrespondent  Charles 
R.  Smith,  who  has  eovered  Chinese  affairs  for  years,  tells  how 
it’s  done  in  this  article.) 

Hong  Kong 

American  newsmen  report  developments  inside  Communist  China 
by  sitting:  outside  and  reading:  thousands  of  printed  words  daily 
and  talking:  to  the  few  people  who  cross  back  and  forth  throug:h 
the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

American  foreigrn  correspondents  study  every  scrap  of  paper 
passed  throug:h  the  Bamboo  Curtain  and  listen  to  hours  of  Peking: 
Radio  broadcasts  for  a  g:limpse  at  the  world’s  most  populous 
nation.  From  these  indirect  sources,  the  experienced  newsman  is 
able  most  of  the  time  to  make  fairly  accurate  estimates  of  what 
is  happening:  to  650  million  Chinese  living  under  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-Tung’s  rule. 

Authorities  in  Peking  have  opened  the  Bamboo  Curtain  slightly 
during  recent  months.  They  are  letting  in  more  non-Communist 
foreign  businessmen,  a  trickle  of  well-screened  tourists  and  a 
handful  of  newsmen. 

But  American  newsmen  still  are  barred  from  the  China 
mainland,  a  vast  area  about  the  size  of  the  United  States  where 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  people  live. 

American  newsmen  reporting  on  China  are  forced  to  sit  on  the 
periphery  and  try  to  piece  together  into  meaningfful  dispatches 
information  filtering  out  of  China. 

The  best  listening  posts  are  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

Hong  Kong,  being  closest  and  the  main  gateway  to  the  China 
mainland,  undoubtedly  is  the  best.  There  is  no  lack  of  information 
on  China  and  Chinese  affairs  here.  The  problem  is  evaluation. 

Sources  of  Information 

What  are  the  sources  of  information? 

Official  information,  propaganda,  is  plentiful.  It  is  dispensed 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  major  Communist  Chinese  news  agency,  or  news  outlet, 
is  Hsinhua,  better  known  outside  China  by  its  English  name, 
the  New  China  News  Agency  (NCNA).  This  is  an  official  agency, 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  state  council. 

Next  in  importance  for  those  on  the  outside  looking  in  is 
Peking  Radio,  which  broadcasts  in  a  babel  of  voices  around  the 
clock.  On  the  average,  more  than  two  hours  of  its  broadcast  day 
in  the  English  language  is  devoted  to  news.  But  most  of  the  news 
used  by  Peking  Radio  originates  with  NCNA. 

These  are  the  best  sources  of  information  available  to  newsmen 
inside  or  outside  the  country  on  foreign  policy  matters.  Since  they 
are  state-controlled,  any  statement  or  comment  on  foreign  policy 
can  be  considered  authoritative. 

Simply  by  reading  the  New  China  report  daily,  an  American 
journalist  can  pick  up  significant  changes  or  trends  in  China’s 
forei^  policy  rather  easily. 

Chinese  relations  with  other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
are  more  difficult  to  interpret  because  of  the  Communist  method 
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UPI  correspondent  Charles  R.  Smith  types  a  dispatch  as  he  sits  in  a 
jeep  beside  a  road  in  Laos  during  a  news  assignment  to  that  Asian 
country. 


of  attack  by  innuendo.  But  this  has  become  less  difficult  since 
the  Sino-Soviet  ideological  feud  erupted  into  a  public  name-calling 
exercise. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  dispute  became  so  public,  the 
Chinese  never  attacked  the  Russians  directly  or  by  name.  They 
talked  about  Yugoslav  President  Josip  Tito,  but  it  was  not  too 
long  before  correspondents  knew  they  really  were  attacking  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev.  The  Chinese  no  longer  bother  to 
disguise  their  anti-Kremlin  blasts. 

The  Chinese  Newspapers 

The  best  sources  of  information  on  domestic  policies  are  the 
newspapers  and  journals  published  in  China.  These  legally  are 
not  permitted  out  of  the  country,  but  most  of  them  find  their  way 
through  to  Hong  Kong,  where  they  are  translated  into  English. 

The  main  newspaper  is  the  Peking  People’s  Daily  (Renmin 
Ribao).  This  is  the  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  It  is  the  first  word  on  public  pronouncements 
of  policy  in  almost  every  field. 

The  People’s  Daily  is  one  of  the  few  newspapers  legally 
permitted  outside  the  country  by  the  Peking  regime. 

Other  leading  official  papers  of  the  regime  are  the  Ta  Kung  Poo, 
which  features  mainly  economic  news;  the  Kwangming  Daily, 
which  concentrates  on  cultural  and  educational  news,  and  Wen 
Wei  Poo,  which  is  aimed  at  intellectuals. 

Ta  Kung  Pao  and  Wen  Wei  Pao  publish  separate  editions  in 
Hong  Kong. 

There  are  scores  of  other  newspapers  and  periodicals  whose 
circulation  is  forbidden  outside  China.  But  many  of  them  slip 
through  and  end  up  in  the  United  States  Consulate  General  in 
Hong  Kong. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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National  Observer 
Ahead  of  First  Goal 


By  Philip  N.  Srliuyler 

A  circulation  poal  of  250,000 
set  for  the  Natiotidl  Observer 
before  its  first  issue  came  off 
the  presses  Feb.  2,  1962,  has 
now  been  passed,  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
weekly,  reported  this  week. 

The  paper  is  currently  selling 
over  260,000  copies  weekly,  Mr. 
Kilgore  said.  The  ABC  report 
for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30  gave  the  average  as  231,041. 
No  change  in  advertising  rates 
has  been  announced. 

M  latching  On’ 

While  Mr.  Kilgore  said  the 
paper  was  still  being  actively 
promoted  and  could  not  be  pic¬ 
tured  yet  as  in  the  black,  he 
declared  it  carried  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  July  this  year  than  in 
the  same  month  in  1963,  and 
today  was  “definitely  catching 
on.” 

“We  may  get  a  considerable 
upturn  from  now  on,”  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  said  in  his  nearest  approach 
to  a  prediction.  “These  things 
sometimes  tend  to  snowball.” 

Mr.  Kilgore  stressed  he  never 
tries  to  guess  what  lies  ahead. 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  showed 
a  net  income  of  $3,709,727  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
compared  to  $3,616,574  in  1963. 
The  figure  for  the  12  months 
ending  June  30  was  $7,031,037. 

Making  money  is  a  “News- 
book”  project  started  by  the  Na¬ 


tional  Observer’s  staff.  “A  Re¬ 
port  in  Depth  on  Elections 
1964”  was  the  first  Newsbook. 
More  than  75,000  have  been  sold 
since  it  came  out  last  February 
and  a  .second  edition  may  be 
l)rinted.  The  second  was  on 
Barry  Goldwater,  and  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  said  there  were  book  store 
orders  for  100,000  copies. 

“We  printed  75,000  and  are 
going  back  to  press  this  week,” 
he  said. 

A  third  Newsbook  will  shortly 
l)e  published,  but  Mr.  Kilgore 
declined  to  give  its  subject.  The 
editors  describe  a  Newsbook  as 
a  “cross  between  a  magazine  and 
a  book.”  It  “aims  to  fill  a  need  in 
the  area  of  depth  reporting 
somewhere  between  the  spot 
news  of  today  and  the  history 
books  of  tomorrow.” 

James  M.  Perry  of  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  staff  is  listed  as  author 
of  the  Goldwater  Newsbook.  The 
introduction  states  “it  reads 
like  a  news  story,  which  it  is.” 
It  was  prepared  in  the  news 
room  of  the  National  Observer. 

Not  For  GtddwaUT 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  it  was  not 
prepared  to  promote  Senator 
Goldwater.  The  National  Ob- 
serv’er  publishes  “Observations,” 
rather  than  editorials.  Recent 
observations  have  seemed  favor¬ 
able  to  him,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Kilgore. 

“We  will  not  come  out  in  sup¬ 


port  of  any  candidate,”  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  said.  “But  a  lot  of  eastern 
newspapers  are  not  getting  the 
Goldwater  story  straight,  and 
we  would  like  to  rectify  that. 
Don’t  underestimate  Senator 
Goldwater.  There  is  more  to  him 
than  you  have  been  led  to 
believe.” 

The  observations  are  written 
by  William  Giles,  editor  of  the 
National  Observer. 

“As  an  editorial  product,  the 
National  Observer  staff  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  (juality  and  personnel 
that  makes  the  publication  out- 
■standing,”  Mr.  Kilgore  said. 
“We  helped  give  them  a  start. 
They  took  it  from  there. 

“It  is  now  getting  recognition 
from  the  professionals  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Each  issue  is  being 
widely  quoted.  But  we  did  not 
aim  at  the  pros;  we  aimed  at 
solid  American  families,  and 
there,  too,  we  are  accepted.” 

A  survey  made  last  year  by 
Erdos  and  Morgan,  a  New  York 
research  sei^'ice  showed  23.5% 
of  the  subscribers  attended  col¬ 
lege,  25.4%  were  graduated  from 
college,  and  29.9%  had  taken 
postgraduate  work;  24.6%  were 
in  top  management,  14.1%  in 
operative  management ;  and 
25.1%  were  in  professional  oc¬ 
cupations.  Family  incomes  of 
4.8%  were  less  than  $5,000; 
21.3%  were  $10,000  to  $14,999; 
23.9%,  $15,000  to  $24,999  and 
15.2%  were  $25,000  to  $49,999. 

Their  homes  were  spread 
across  the  country.  The  ABC 
report  .show’ed  13,087  in  the  New 
England  states;  17,270  in  New 
York;  11,732  in  Ohio,  10,678  in 
Illinois;  12,167  in  Florida;  10,- 
283  in  Texas;  and  19,899  in 
California.  There  are  subscribers 
in  every  state,  including  307  in 
Alaska  and  313  in  Hawaii. 

“Our  growth  has  been  solid,” 
Mr.  Kilgore  continued.  “It  is  not 
a  lot  of  fluff.  All  but  10%  are 
paid  subscribers,  as  compared 
to  newsstand  buyers.” 


32-Page  T<ip 


paper. 

“Your  big  expense  .n  startini 
a  newspaper  is  proir.otion,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  promote 
heavily,”  he  said. 

“What  we  thought  as  wi 
planned  the  National  Observe 
was  that  there  was  an  oppo^ 
tunity  in  the  weekly  field  for  i 
news  publication  designed  for 
family  reading.  We  considered 
that  a  serv’ice  could  be  per¬ 
formed  using  some  of  our  idle 
facilities  and  our  own  people 
and  executives. 

“This,  we  believed,  would  keep 
our  organization  growing,  and, 
in  all  business,  growth  is  of  vital 
importance. 

“We  are  glad  we  started  the 
National  Observer.” 


Ohio  Institute 


Seeking  Talent 


The  paper  carries  16,  22  or  32 
pages,  based  on  the  amount  of 
advertising  sold.  The  32-page 
issue  is  the  largest  the  presses 
used  are  equipped  to  produce. 
Even  with  16  pages  on  the 
standard  size  newspaper  page, 
the  amount  of  copy  is  twice  that 
of  the  usual  w'eekly  news  maga¬ 
zines,  according  to  Mr.  Kilgore. 

“Our  format  is  very  flexible,” 
he  said.  “If  we  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  long  story,  we  let  it  run. 
Otherwise,  we  chop  it  off.” 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  money 
costs  of  publishing  the  National 
Observer.  It  uses  presses  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  and  Chicago, 
which  also  print  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  also  a  Dow’  Jones 


COLU.MBUS,  Ohio 

Described  as  “a  search  for 
young  talent  to  meet  the  need 
for  qualified  personnel  in  all 
fields  of  professional  journal¬ 
ism,”  the  first  journalism  career 
institute  was  held  here  July  26- 
30  by  the  school  of  Journalism 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Seventy  high  school  students 
attended.  Forty  were  sponsored 
by  Ohio  newspapers  and  radio¬ 
tv  stations.  They  were  selected 
by  a  screening  committee  of 
journalism  faculty  members 
after  they  had  been  recom 
mended  by  their  respective  high 
school  journalism  advisors.  All 
hold  responsible  posts  on  high 
school  publications. 

Courses  were  given  in  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  reporting, 
magazine  writing,  photo-jour¬ 
nalism  and  public  relations. 
Guest  lecturers  included  George 
E.  Condon,  columnist,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Ralph  L.  Hoi- 
singer,  managing  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  and  John  S. 
Moore,  managing  editor,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald. 


Co-sponsors  of  the  Institute 
were:  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Thnes-Star,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Columbus  Dis 
patch,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Day 
ton  Journal  Herald,  Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Hamilton 
Journal-News,  Hillsboro  New- 
Herald,  Kenton  Times,  Ketter- 
ing-Oakland  Times,  Mansfield 
News-Journal,  Portsmouth 
Times,  Springfield  Sun,  Tiffin 
Advertiser-Tribune,  Toledo 
Blade,  Warren  Tribune  Chron¬ 
icle,  Xenia  Daily  Gazette, 
Youngstown  Vindicator  and 
Zanesville  Times- Recorder,  the 
Crosley  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  KYW-tv  and  KYW-radio, 
Cleveland,  and  W  //K-radio, 
Cleveland. 
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international  conference 


Hate  Propaganda 
Disturbs  Editors 


Bv  Rii-k  Frietlinan 


Landon  Wills,  Calhoun  (Ky.) 


Landon  Wills,  lelt,  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean  County  News,  incoming 
president  ot  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors; 
Howe  V.  Morgan,  Sparta  (III.)  News-Plaindealer,  outgoing  president  of 
the  Conference;  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  B.  Hicks,  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post,  winner  of 
the  Golden  Quill  Award  for  Weekly  Newspaper  Editorial  Writing. 


Penn  Jones  Jr.,  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mirror,  and  his  son.  Bill.  Mr.  Jones 
won  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in  Journalism  award  last  year. 
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Miami  Herald  Man 
Arrested  in  Havana 


Miami 

Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
promised  American  newsmen  the 
freedom  to  travel  freely  and 
take  pictures  where  they  liked, 
but  he  didn’t  reckon  on  the  zeal 
of  his  minions. 

A1  Burt,  Latin  American  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
one  of  the  25  newsmen  invited 
for  the  26th  of  July  celebration 
was  arrested  for  taking  pictures 
of  the  Mexican  consulate. 

“A  sweating,  black  gray¬ 
haired  man  ran  shouting  down 
K  street  (Havana)  after  me,” 
wrote  Mr.  Burt  in  a  disjiatch 
wired  from  Mexico. 

The  man  asked  Burt  if  he  had 
taken  pictures  of  the  Mexican 
consulate,  and  Mr.  Burt  said 
“Sure.” 

A  militiaman  was  called  and 
Mr.  Burt  was  taken  to  police 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Burt  was  the  victim  of  the 
Committee  for  Revolutionary 
Defense  (CDR),  a  citizens’  alert 
system  organized  by  blocks. 

“Essentially,”  said  Mr.  Burt, 
“CDR  spies  on  its  neighbors  for 
the  government.” 

A  man  from  the  Foreign  Office 
excused  the  reporter’s  uncere¬ 
monious  apprehension  and  de¬ 
tention  by  saying:  “Those  peo¬ 
ple  are  patriots.  We  can’t  control 
them.” 

The  object  of  Mr.  Burt’s  pho¬ 
tography  was  a  line  of  Cubans 
outside  the  Mexican  consulate, 
waiting  to  apply  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country. 

Second  .\rre8ted 

A1  Burt  is  the  second  Herald 
reporter  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

Staff  writer  James  Buchanan 
was  jailed  for  two  weeks  in 
September  of  1959,  just  nine 
short  months  after  Castro’s  rise 
to  power. 

Mr.  Burt’s  description  of  his 
arrest  follows  the  classic  story 
told  over  and  over  again  in 
Hitler’s  Germany,  Stalin’s  Rus¬ 
sia  and  repeated  today  in  all 
likelihood  on  the  streets  of  every 
totalitarian  city. 

“When  the  militiaman  came, 
he  took  my  camera,  called  head¬ 
quarters  and  stepped  into  the 
street  to  stop  a  passing  car.  He 
commandeered  it  and  away  we 
went.” 

Later  Burt  tried  to  protest 
that  Castro  had  given  his  word 
to  the  newsmen  that  they  would 
have  the  freedom  to  photograph 
what  they  liked. 

He  gave  the  police  two  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  they  could  call 
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Al  Burf 


at  the  Foreign  Office. 

“They  would  not  let  me  call,” 
he  recalled,  “and  I  discovered 
later  that  they  did  not  call.” 

They  produce<l  a  witness 
against  Burt  who  claimed  that 
he  had  warne<l  the  American  not 
to  take  pictures,  which,  wrote 
Burt,  was  untrue. 

The  reporter  was  taken  from 
police  headquarters  to  G-2  head¬ 
quarters,  an  imposing  building 
with  a  high  stone  wall  around  it 
and  guards  armed  with  tommy- 
guns  at  two  entrances. 

He  was  later  released,  some 
three  hours  after  being  picked 
up  on  a  Havana  street,  minus 
only  the  film  in  his  camera. 

“I  had  seen  Cuba’s  police  sys¬ 
tem  in  routine  operation  from 
the  neighborhood  spy  level  up 
to  G-2,”  he  wrote.  “The  most 
revealing  thing  had  been  the 
combined  zeal  and  sense  of  in¬ 
security  which  marked  the  use 
of  authority  at  the  local  level.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burt 
couldn’t  help  wondering  what 
would  have  happened  to  him 
had  he  been  an  ordinary  Cuban 
citizen  instead  of  an  American 
newsman  and  the  invited  guest 
of  Castro. 


Stars  &  Stripes  Cuts 
Monday  Edition  8  Pages 

Eight  pages  have  been  sliced 
from  Monday  editions  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  will 
now  run  16  pages.  Other  week¬ 
day  issues  will  continue  to  have 
24  pages,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  July  27.  The 
five  cent  price  is  being  main¬ 
tained. 

The  editors  explained  in  a 
front-page  box  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  must  generate  its  own 
operating  funds. 


News  Service 
Assails  Tax 

Washington 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on 
news  ticker  services  was  assailed 
as  discriminatory  by  John  J. 
Mitchell  of  Twin  Coast  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  who  complained  that 
subscribers  to  an  Agriculture 
Department  market  news  service 
do  not  pay  the  tax. 

In  a  statement  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Mitchell  said  Twin 
Coast,  who  publishes  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  operates  a 
number  of  specialized  business 
and  agricultural  news  ticker 
.services,  has  been  collecting  and 
remitting  an  eight  percent  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  the  ticker  services. 
A  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service,  he  said,  required 
the  collection. 

But  Mr.  Mitchell  said  the 
revenue  authorities  were  not 
imposing  the  tax  on  subscribers 
to  the  Agriculture  Department’s 
market  news  service.  Private 
parties  can  arrange  with  the 
.\merican  Telephone  Company 
to  be  connected  with  this  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Agriculture  Department 
does  not  charge  for  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

• 

Mind  Your  Politics, 
Foreign  Press  Told 

Washington 

Senate  Democratic  leader 
•Mike  Mansfield  lectured  the  for¬ 
eign  press  Aug.  1  for  its  attacks 
on  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
Republican  Presidential  candi¬ 
date. 

Maintaining  the  press  has  a 
right  to  its  opinion,  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field  said  he  did  not  think  “it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  press 
of  other  nations  to  participate 
even  indirectly  in  the  political 
campaigns  in  this  country.” 

The  Montana  Democrat  said 
he  felt  some  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee  were  “far-fetched  and  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extreme.” 

• 

Algerian  Editor  Quits 

Algiers 

Mohammed  Harbi,  Marxist 
adviser  to  Algerian  President 
Ben  Bella,  resigned  under  pres¬ 
sure  as  editor  of  Algeria’s  main 
weekly,  Reimlution  Africaine. 

The  32-year-old  Paris-edu¬ 
cated  editor  had  annoyed  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  by  his  weekly’s 
anti-Western  slant,  angered 
Cabinet  members  by  exposing 
government  failures,  and  irri¬ 
tated  the  army  whose  influence 
he  has  opposed.  Sources  say  he 
might  withdraw  from  Mr,  Ben 
Bella’s  staff. 


Fire  Offi  ;ial 
Apologizes 
To  Repo ’ter 


BloomiNv.ton,  Ind, 
A  reporter  for  the  Herald. 
Telephone,  was  refu.s'  d  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
a.ssault  and  batterj-^  against  an 
Indiana  state  arson  investigator 
who  grabbed  notes  away  from 
him. 


Burning  of  Home  I 

The  incident  occurred  July  25 
while  reporter  Francis  X.  .Mc- 
Closkey,  25,  was  taking  a  state-  | 
ment  from  Bloomington  Fire  i 
Chief  Ed  Miller  conccniing  the  | 
buming  of  a  home. 

Accoixling  to  the  Herald-Tele-  | 
lihone,  the  state  investigator, 
Charles  McGuirk,  demanded  to 
see  the  notes  to  insure  that  the 
fire  chief  had  not  released  any 
vital  information  concerning  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  McCloskey  refused  to 
show  his  notes,  and  the  fire  chief 
assured  the  investigator  that  no 
pertinent  data  had  been  released.  . 

Declaring,  “I  have  a  right  to 
see  anything  that  concerns  the 
State  Fire  Marshal’s  Office,” 
Mr.  McGuirk  grabbed  the  notes 
from  the  reporter’s  hand. 

The  reporter  pulled  the  notes  I 
back  and  both  struggled  over  the  i 
notes  until  Chief  Miller  inter-  j 
vened. 
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In  lieu  of  a  complaint,  a  dep¬ 
uty  prosecutor  in  the  Monroe 
County  Attorney’s  office,  closed 
the  case  by  sending  a  letter  to  oi 
the  state  fire  marshal.  i 

In  the  letter,  the  deputy  pros-  1 
ecutor,  William  T.  Hornaday,  ■ 
wrote:  ;  “ 

“The  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  1 
shows  the  kind  of  case  which  J  ^ 
should  not  be  brought  into  court 
under  criminal  charges.  Further,  |  ^ 

it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  McGuirk  al-  ^ 
ready  has  been  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  tried,  found  guilty,  and  pun- 
ished  by  the  press.  1  , 


doses  (iase  r 

“It  appears  to  me  that  the  ^ 

interest  of  justice,  the  protection  ^ 

of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  public  generally  will  be 
served  best  if  Mr.  McGuirk  ^ 

apologizes  to  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
to  his  new’spaper.  If  Mr.  Me-  ^ 
Guirk  chooses  to  do  so,  I  shall  i  j 
consider  the  case  closed.”  , 

The  reporter  refused  to  ac-  j 

cept  the  apology  by  Mr.  Me-  , 
Guirk,  but  did  accept  an  apology  , 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Fire  Mar¬ 
shal’s  office  from  the  chief  of  the 
investigation  department. 
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_  ^  ^  1  0  Dicfciihaker  Kovornment,  and 

0^1 -a  fli^O  I  K  1 1 Y1 CIT  lifter  buildinp  Prime  Min- 

^_P  I  1  *•*  *  ister  Pearson  “into  something  he 

never  claimed  to  be”  find  he  isn’t 

1  Tfel  A.  1  and  are  starting  to  attack  him. 

■  oyi  O  Cl  Most  of  the  politicians  refuse 

ilJ.  *  believe  in  middle-of-the-road 

journalism.  They  tend  to  believe 
111  Krelil  every  rejiorter  is  a  member  of 

i>  Slur  Muff  reporier  one  or  the  other  party. 

Asked  about  the  power  of  the 
(lENEVA  Park,  Ont.  degrees  of  competence  in  the  pt^ss  to  influence  voters,  Mr. 
of  Canada  got  a  pre.ss  gallery,  and  that  some  re-  ^  oung  said;  “In  Ottawa,  the 


By  jnliii  Brelil 

Toronto  Slur  Muff  reporier 


The  pie.'S  of  Canada  got  a 


Young  said;  “In  Ottawa,  the 
newspapers  oitito.se  Charlotte 


thorough  raking  over  the  coals  porters  go  to  Ottawa  with  only  "Pl‘«se 

^  It  fA.  1  _ ; _  Whitff^n  hilt 


u  i  ^  r  ♦  limitod  exnerience  Whitton,  but  every  time,  she 

by  a  t(»|)-'na\ver  audience  at  a  nmiiea  experience.  .  „  '  ^ 

lively  sesi-ion  of  the  Couchiching  Mr.  Lynch  said  the  “reporting  o  uu 

Conferent  o  here  July  28  of  Parliament  is  not  a  popularity  Student  Alan  was 

Two  former  cabinet  ministers  contest  .  .  .  politicians  as  a  warmly  apjilauded  when  he  .sug- 
in  the  Diefenbaker  government,  ^  Rested  that  if  the  jiarliamentai-y 

other  MPs  a  university  student  '‘^e  a  syrupy  piece”.  If  Press  Gallery  does  not  control 

j  *1  I  a  renorter  writes  a  critical  arti-  the  appointment  of  the  people 

»™Td  Z'lrZ7-  cle  irpoSdar.“irS,leH  to  who  .'rj  .llowod  to  w-k  Ihoro, 
Beins  aiiti-intelleotuai.  ‘hink  he  has  joined  an  opposinit  then  those  who  '1“  ‘h® 


Emphasizing  the  eccentric  in¬ 
stead  of  the  constructive. 

Sometimes  peddling  gossip. 

Generally  not  doing  a  good  job 
of  reporting  parliament  and  pol¬ 
itics. 


think  he  has  joined  an  opposing  then  those  who  do  will  be  the 
party.  “The  trick  is  to  keep  a'l  kind  who  rerect  and  expound 
the  parties  sullen  but  not  openly  the  policies  and  biasses  of  then- 
hostile”,  he  said.  cmiiloyers. 

liilerprriive  Keporling 


Popular  Mylh 

f  the  most  popular 


itics.  One  reason  for  criticism  of  me  most  popular 

Often  wanting  to  pillory  the  the  press,  he  suggested,  is  the  myths  is  that  eveiy  reporter  has 
MP  instead  of  getting  together  necessary  emphasis  now  put  on  ^  publisher  breathing  down  his 
with  him  to  get  at  the  roots  of  intei-pretive  reporting,  to  give  neck  telling  him  what  to  write, 
issues.  background  and  meaning  to  the  Depoe.  I  know  of  only 

one  case  where  a  publisher  di- 
IteiMiriers  on  Panel  jjjH  Macadam  assistant  to  cected  what  to  write  —  and  that 

A  feelinir  nf  rlisaaf iefantw.,.  Conservative  MP  Stuart  Flem-  w-as  Lord  Beaverbrook. 


B»-|M»rlerK  on  Panel 

-A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  the 
press  welled  up  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  more  than  200  MPs,  bus¬ 
iness  people,  unionists,  aca¬ 
demicians,  and  others  who  as- 


ing,  claimed  that  members  of  the 
parliamentary  press  gallery 


The  idea  that  a  reporter  is  en¬ 
tirely  controlled  and  a  slave  to 


drink  together  and  talk  together  his  publisher  simply  is  not  true 


iness  people  unionists  '  aca-  and  tend  to  reach  a  consensus.  In  People  criticize  the  press  for 
demicians,  and  others  who  as-  he  said,  the  reporters  gen-  emphasizing  bad  new^  but  one 

sembled  here  to  probe  the  Cana-  ei  ally  opposed  the  Liberal  gov-  basic  principle  of  news  is  tha 
dian  public’s  feeling  of  dissatis-  ei-nment  after  the  pipeline  de-  bad  news  makes  more  news  than 
faction  with  Parliament  bate,  later  turned  against  the  (Continued  on  }>o</e  18) 


faction  with  Parliament. 

The  Couchiching  Conference  is 
conducted  annually  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 

Criticism  of  the  press  splashed 
in  the  face  of  three  parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondents  who  were 
on  a  panel  dealing  with 
their  role  in  the  parliamentary 
scheme. 

The  journalists  didn’t  back  up 
— but  an  applause  meter  would 
have  shown  the  audience  gener¬ 
ally  backed  the  critics. 

One  panelist,  Charles  Lynch, 
chief  of  Southam  News  Sen-ices, 
admitted  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  depth  of  feeling. 

The  newsmen  —  Lynch,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  editor  Christopher 
Aoung  and  CBC  newsman  Nor¬ 
man  Depoe — contended  that  the 
parliamentary  press  does  a  gen¬ 
erally  good  job  under  high  iires- 
sure,  is  generally  objective,  and 
wouldn’t  be  doing  its  job  if  it 
was  having  a  love  feast  with 
politicians. 

Frank  McGee,  Toronto  Star 
editorial  writer  and  former 
Diefenbaker  cabinet  minister, 
obsen-ed;  “If  there’s  any  person 
more  .sensitive  to  criticism  than 
a  politician,  it’s  a  newspaper¬ 
man”. 


(Continued  on  pofie  18) 


Politicians  Like  Svrup  installed  as  p 

on  is  Beniamir 

Mr.  Lynch  admitted  there  are 
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MADAME  PRESIDENT— Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (left) 
congratulates  Miriam  Ottenberg  of  the  Washington  Star  after  she  is 
installed  as  president  of  the  Women's  National  Press  Club.  Looking 


installed  as  president  of  the  Women  s  National  Press  Club.  Looking 
on  is  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editorial  chairman  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star. 


Urges  Young 
Republicans 
In  Press  Jobs 

New  London,  Conn. 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans,  has  urged 
help  for  a  10-year  program  de¬ 
signed  to  infiltrate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  by  Republicans. 

He  asked  a  statewide  meeting 
here  last  week  to  join  in  the 
campaign  on  a  precinct-by-pre¬ 
cinct  basis,  helping  Young  Re¬ 
publicans  win  positions  on  small¬ 
town  newspapers  and  with  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations. 

He  modified  his  comments, 
noting  that  he  hadn’t  implied  a 
“physical  takeover,”  which  he 
characterized  as  impossible. 

“Our  goal  is  not  to  dominate, 
but  to  insure  accurate  and  ade¬ 
quate  reporting,  particularly  in 
the  columns,”  he  said. 

In  11  .Stairs 

The  program,  already  six 
months  old,  is  under  way  in  11 
states.  But,  at  the  moment,  it’s 
a  “little  dinky  program,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Lukens  said  he  envisions 
placement  of  100  young  writers 
a  year. 

Mr.  Lukens  has  no  complaint 
about  the  average  reporter,  but 
he  feels  that  many  columnists 
and  television  comments  have 
lieen  “manhandling”  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  and  the  con¬ 
servative  position.  He  contends 
that  columnists  are  “beating  us 
to  death.” 

“We  can’t  be  all  wrong,”  he 
continued.  “I  believe  in  it  (con¬ 
servatism)  ;  I  adhere  to  it,  but 
I  think  we  are  unable  to  define 
our  position  well.  We  need  some¬ 
one  like  Moley  (referring  to 
the  columnist).  We’d  like  to  de- 
veloj)  another  Raymond  Moley.” 
• 

$40  Course  Offers 
Newspaper  Critique 

New  York  City’s  daily  news- 
liapers  will  be  critically  studied 
in  “The  New  York  Press,”  a 
fall  course  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  66  West 
12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bernard  Lefkowitz,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Pont 
and  former  editor  of  Town  and 
Villftf/e,  a  Manhattan  weekly, 
will  conduct  the  course.  It  will 
meet  on  Wednesdays,  8;  30  to 
10;  10  p.m.,  beginning  Sept.  23. 
Mr.  Lefkowitz  was  formerly  a 
staff  member  of  the  New  Yorker 
[  magazine  and  a  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  M  iddletown 
(N.  Y.)  Record.  Tuition  is  $40. 


Ike  Says  He  Admires  the  Press 


Washington 

Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  holds  the  press  in 
high  esteem. 

His  remark  “about  sensation¬ 
seeking  columnists  and  commen¬ 
tators”  at  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  July  were 
intended  to  criticize  only  those 
“who  could  not  care  less  about 
the  good  of  our  Party.” 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  who  covered  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II,  asked  the 
former  President  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  his  convention  statement 
which  set  off  a  demonstration 
against  newsmen  there. 

The  exchange  of  letters  was 
made  public  here  Aug.  7  when 
Mr.  I.«wis  addressed  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  carrier  boys 
who  participated  in  NEA’s  pro¬ 
motion,  “Operation  Enterprise.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  wrote  to 
General  Eisenhower  on  July  24. 

“From  almost  any  lips  but 
yours,”  he  wrote,  “this  phrase¬ 
ology  might  have  gone  into  the 
convention  Limbo  along  with  the 
partisan  banners  and  placards. 
But  when  the  revered  General 
Eisenhower  uttered  them  many 
delegates  stood  screaming  and 


The  attitude  of  the  political 
candidate  toward  the  press  has 
a  bearing  on  his  treatment  by 
the  press. 

This  is  the  view  of  84%  of 
the  89  news  executives  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  “Campaign  Cover¬ 
age  ’64”  survey  reported  in  the 
-August  issue  of  the  Quill,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Other  findings  of  the  random 
survey  include: 

— A  two-to-one  expression  in 
favor  of  a  series  of  television 
or  newspaper  debates  by  the 
presidential  nominees. 

— An  indication  that  many 
editors  are  disenchanted  with 
the  news  value  of  political  polls. 

— At  the  same  time,  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  most  editors  and  news 
directors  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  or  broadcast  poll  reports 
during  the  fall  campaign. 

— A  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  restrictions  on  political  party 
activities  by  political  reporters. 

— Divided  opinions  on  whether 
equal  space  constitutes  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  objectivity  in  newspaper 
coverage  of  competing  candi¬ 
dates. 

— An  almost  equal  split  of 

18 


shaking  fists  at  the  pre.ss 
benches.  It  was  obvious  to  these 
that  all  of  the  reporters  were 
‘columnists  and  commentators’ 
and  all  of  the  columnists  and 
commentators  were  ‘sen.sation- 
seeking.’ . .  . 

“It  was  obvious  to  anyone 
watching  your  reaction  to  the 
explosion  on  the  floor  that  you 
had  no  intent  to  bare  the  teeth 
of  extremists  against  the  press, 
which,  in  measure  far  from 
mean,  had  given  you  and  your 
causes  friendship  and  support 
over  many  y'ears.” 

The  General’s  letter,  dated 
July  31,  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 

“You,  yourself,  quoted  the 
words  I  used  to  differentiate 
from  the  mass  of  the  newspaper 
world  and  the  relatively  few  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whom  I  adverted  in 
my  convention  talk. 

“I  did  not  mention  reporters, 
photographers  and  all  the  others 
that  have  participated  in  the 
establishment  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  press  coverage  in  the 
United  States  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

“Since  I  never  engage  in  per¬ 
sonalities  when  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  criticize,  I  went  so  far 
as  I  possibly  could  (without 


opinion  on  the  question  of 
whether  radio  and  tv  should 
withhold  declaration  of  a  win¬ 
ner  in  November  until  all  the 
polls  are  closed. 

Recognition  that  the  attitude 
of  the  candidate  toward  the 
press  has  a  bearing  on  his  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  press  is  voiced  in 
such  sample  comments  as  these: 

“Reporters  are  humans.  At¬ 
titudes  influence  reporters 
though  the  good  ones  try  to 
recognize  this  influence  and  rise 
above  it.” — Bill  Redell,  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Kxprrio^  and 
News. 

“The  effect  usually  varies  in¬ 
versely  with  the  experience  of 
the  reporter.  An  intelligent, 
.sophisticated,  experienced  re¬ 
porter  isn’t  affected  by  a  candi¬ 
date’s  irrationality  or  boorish¬ 
ness;  the  younger  ones  are,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously,  but  still 
affected.” — William  H.  Ewing, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Alexander  Bodi  of  the  Palo 
.ilto  (Calif.)  Times  suggests, 
“Every  political  reporter  should 
be  deprived  of  his  byline  for 
substantial  periods,  as  a 
catharsis.” 


tiaming  names)  of  defining  the 
peojile  who  I  said  ‘could  not  care 
less  about  the  good  of  our 
Party.’ 

“My  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  bulk  of  the  American 
pi-ess  has  so  often  lieen  ex¬ 

pressed  publicly  that  it  would 
seem  almost  redundant  for  me 
to  have  to  repeat  them.  If  any¬ 
thing  .stands  higher  than  the 

press  in  its  importance  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  our  freedom  and  our 
free  institutions,  it  is  our  school 
.system;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  such  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  these  two  indis¬ 
pensable  factors  in  a  self-gov- 
eiTiing  society. 

“On  the  personal  side,  the 

great  bulk  of  the  press  has 

treated  me  considerately,  even 
generously.  Consequently  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  those  who  have 
some  feeling  of  guilt  who  have 
tried  to  interpret  my  words  as 
.strictures  against  the  bulk  of 
the  press  personnel. 

“Incidentally,  I  note  that  you 
refer  to  your  association  with 
me  throughout  the  war  in  Eur¬ 
ope  and  later  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
found  in  your  memory  many 
words  of  mine  spoken  in  tribute 
to  men  of  the  press;  quite  often 
I  referred  to  them  in  Europe  as 
‘quasi-staff  officers  of  my  head¬ 
quarters.’  I  can  scarcely  think  of 
any  words  that  could,  in  my 
estimation,  refer  to  them  in 
more  complimentary  terms. 

“I  hope  that  this  letter  will 
clarify  for  you  my  thinking  and 
interest  in  the  matter. 

“With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed) 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower” 

• 

Bureau  Chief  Retires 

San  Diego 

Norman  Edw’ard  Bell,  San 
Diego  bureau  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  18  of  the  32 
years  he  served  the  AP,  retired 
July  31.  He  began  his  journalism 
career  in  1928  on  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Nevada  State  Journal. 
His  entire  career  with  the  AP 
has  been  spent  on  the  West 
Coast. 

• 

Ettelson  Appointed 

Sacramento 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 
has  appointed  Lee  Ettelson  of 
San  Francisco  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  The  veteran  Hear.st 
editor  and  executive  succeeds 
Richard  A.  Kline  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Ettelson,  65,  is  a  native  of 
Chicago. 


Canada 

(Continued  from  p.  <e  17) 


good  news,”  Mr.  Lyn,  insisted, 

Peter  Nowman,  Ott  u  .va  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star  >aid  the 
press  “does  have  pow.  ■  but  it’s 
not  the  kind  that  makes  or 
breaks  politicians.  It’s  'he  power 
to  prevent  bad  things  being 
done,  becau.se  the  cabiiiet  would 
hesitate  to  do  them.  'Ve’re  on 
the  side  of  the  people  and  we’re 
doing  a  passable  job. 

Observer  Richard  t'lossman, 
British  Labor  MP  an.l  writer', 
•said  that  a  mo.st  corrupting 
practice  is  that  of  politicians 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give 
news  and  withhold  it  from  jour¬ 
nalists  who  don’t  praise  them. 

He  said:  “It’s  no  jnoof  the 
press  is  bad  if  the  politicians 
criticize  it — it  wouldn’t  be  any 
good  if  they  didn’t.  It’s  silly  to 
talk  about  the  press  being  ju.st 
a  humble,  neutral  force.” 

Mr.  Crossman  said  part  of  the 
trouble  is  an  “acquiescent  public 
which  has  never  bothered  to  edu¬ 
cate  itself  about  politics.”  Pub¬ 
lishers  know  readers  are  far 
more  interested  in  sports,  he 
said. 

He  said  that  what  is  needed 
are  publishers  who  will  take  pol¬ 
itics  .seriously,  take  risks  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  .stand  in  politics.  “I  don’t 
believe  this  idea  of  papers  being 
neutral — castration  is  good  for 
nobody  ...  If  you  know  where  a 
paper  .stands,  you  can  judge  it. 
Everyone  knows  you  can’t  get 
the  truth  from  one  paper,  you 
have  to  buy  at  least  two.” 

Former  Conservative  Immi¬ 
gration  Minister  Richard  Bell  in- 
si.sted  it  “is  the  eccentric  and  the 
offbeat  that  gets  reported,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  constructive. 
Once  one  of  our  members  stood 
on  his  hands  on  the  Parliament 
buildings  steps  to  show  the  need 
for  physical  fitness.  You  can 
imagine  who  got  the  major  par¬ 
liamentary  coverage  that  day.” 

Mr.  Depoe:  “This  theory  that 
constractive  things  don’t  get  re¬ 
ported — does  anyone  here  know 
how  many  w’orthy  causes  there 
are?  No  newspaper,  no  televi¬ 
sion  program,  can  encompass 
them  all.” 

“So  you  throw  them  all  in 
the  wastebasket”  called  out 
Pauline  Jewett,  Liberal  Member 
for  Northumberland. 

• 

In  University  Post 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Marcham,  a  former 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
director  of  University  Relations 
at  Cornell  University.  He  was 
graduated  in  1950  from  Cornell 
University,  where  he  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Cornell  Daily 
Sun,  student  newspaper. 
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Candidate’s  Attitude 
Said  to  Affect  Press 


Political  Talk 
Will  Reduce 
Agency  Fees 


FC&B  Earnings 
Pass  $1  a  Share 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  semi¬ 
annual  statement  shows  net  in- 
come  climbed  from  81c  per  com- 
A.  Dembski  ( Scripps  -  Howard  mon  share  to  $1.05. 
Newspapers).  Gross  billings  for  the  largest 

There  has  been  talk  that  publicly-owned  ad  agency  for 
AANK  headquarters  might  be  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
established  in  New  York.  Mr.  were  at  the  $97.8  million  mark, 
Engelhardt  said  he  knew  of  up  from  the  1963  first  half  level 
only  two  members  in  the  40-  of  $76.9  million.  1963  year-end 
member  organization  who  fa-  billings  were  $157.4  million, 
vored  the  move.  They  felt,  he  Operating  income  derived  from 
said,  that  a  national  office  lo-  commissions  and  fees  was  $14.2 
cated  in  New  York  would  en-  million  as  against  $11.3  million 
able  AANR  to  work  more  close-  a  year  ago. 
ly  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  letter  accompanying  the 

tis.ng,  ANPA.  AANR  is  an  ex-  Robert  F.  Car- 

officio  member  of  the  Bureau  s  chairman  of  the  board. 

Plans  Committee.  points  out  to  the  4,500  share- 

It  has  been  traditional  for  the  to 

a  A  fv  l-r  rwACiH ATt/ktr  rrk  * 

project  firm  annual  earnings  on 
the  basis  of  operations  for  a 
six-month  period  because  tele¬ 
vision  volume  drops  “appreci¬ 
ably  during  the  summer  and  is 
not  replaced  by  expenditures  in 
other  media.” 

The  stock  is  selling  at  around 
$18  a  share  and  earns  a  15c  per 
share  dividend,  payable  quar¬ 
terly. 


A.  J.  Engelhardt 
Of  Chicago  Now 
AANR  President 


Advertising  agencies  will  lose 
their  commissions  on  commercial 
programs  when  they  are  pre¬ 
empted  for  a  political  program 
on  NBC  radio  and  television 
networks. 

This  new  rule  was  promul¬ 
gated  this  week  in  the  NBC 
Political  Broadcast  Manual  for 
1964.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke  Jr., 
vicepresident,  NBC  Political 
Broadcast  Unit,  explained  it  as 
follows : 

“NBC  has  concluded  that 
where  the  broadcast  over  NBC’s 
facilities  of  a  commercially 
sponsored  program  is  pre¬ 
empted  in  order  to  broadcast  a 
political  program,  NBC  will  no 
longer  follow  its  previous  prac¬ 
tice  of  paying  commission  to  the 
advertising  agency  for  the  pre¬ 
empted  program  and  therefore, 
NBC  will  not  require  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  these  commission  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  sponsor  of  the 
political  program.  This  change 
is  considered  desirable  in  order 
to  conform  to  NBC’s  practices 
in  pre-emptions  for  news  and 
public  affairs  programs.” 


xuiTv;,  UAec’ULive  vjcepitrsiuciit,  n  c  ¥  I 

Charles  L.  Healy  (Cresmer,  Wall  at.  Journal 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Names  Promoter 
Inc.,  Chicago)  vicepresident;  „  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Forest  W.  Noble  (Story,  Brooks  W.  Willard  has  been 

&  Finley  Inc.,  Chicago)  secre-  f ^  promotion  manager  of 
tary;  Raymond  J.  Beck  the  Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  the 
(Scripps -Howard  Newspapers,  Street  Journai.  He  will 

Chicago)  treasurer.  ^15^^  "^w  activities  from 

Serving  on  the  board  of  di-  ^an  Francisco, 

rectors  are;  held  positions 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  Frank  with  the  Denver  Equipment  Co. 
Stapleton  (Branham  Co.);  and  Broyles,  Allebaugh&  Davis 
James  S.  McAnulty  (Allen-  Advertising  Agency  of  Denver. 
Klapp  Co.) ;  James  S.  Wingate  • 

(Jann  &  Kelley  Inc.) ;  Gregory  Shannon  Adds  2 

TALE  OF  THREE  CITIES— A  sales  Shannon  &  Associates  an- 
story  about  the  South  Carolina  nounced  that  beginning  Aug.  1, 
market  was  presented  recently  to  they  will  serve  as  national  ad- 
more  than  100  New  York  agency  vertising  representatives  for  the 
people  by  Jimmy  Diasourakis,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Joumal-Stand- 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News-Courier  ^rd  and  the  Beloit  (Wls.)  News. 

J  n-'t  The  Journal-Standard  had  been 

(5.C.)  Sfafe  and  Record,  and  Dick  i.  j  u  ah  tti 

Lib  reoresentina  Greenville  ?:epresented  by  Allen-Klapp  Co. 


NBC’s  basic  policy  was  stated 
as  follows: 

“If  a  commercially  sponsored 
program  or  a  portion  thereof  is 
omitted  in  order  to  broadcast  a 
political  program,  the  purchaser 
will  be  retjuired  to  engage  not 
less  than  the  same  U.  S.  station 
facilities  as  are  under  contract 
to  the  advertiser  or  advertisers 
whose  program  or  a  portion 
thereof  is  omitted. 

“The  purchaser  will  also  be 
required  to  reimburse  NBC  for 
all  amounts  it  pays  under  its 
policies,  such  as  line  charges, 
station  time  charges,  cost  of 
talent  and  other  program  ma¬ 
terial  and  services  involved  as  a 
result  of  the  omission  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  portion  thereof.  In 
the  case  of  omitted  sponsored 
programs,  courtesy  announce¬ 
ments  will  not  be  given  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  political 
broadcast.” 


Lee  to  B.V.D. 

Estelle  Lee  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  and  public 
relations  for  the  B.V.D.  Com- 
pany  Inc.  She  began  her  busi- 
ness  career  as  director  of  adver- 
tising,  publicity  and  sales  pro- 
motion  for  Alfred  Dunhill.  In 
1958  she  turned  to  promoting 
and  publicizing  men’s  hats  for 
Hat  Corporation  of  America. 
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Supplements  See 
End  of  Lean  Days 


A  lean  summer  for  the  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  supplements  is 
ending  in  a  bright  fall,  according 
to  executives  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lications. 

Statements  detailing  increased 
business  starting  in  September 
were  issued  this  week,  following 
announcement  of  a  joint  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  issued  by  Leon¬ 
ard  S.  Davidow',  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  Arthur  H.  Motley,  Parade, 
and  Ben  G.  Wright,  This  Week. 

It  marked  the  first  time  they 
were  uniting  to  highlight  their 
“combined  efficiency,  market 
saturation  and  massive  sales 
pow'er.”  Distributed  by  a  total  of 
273  Sunday  newspapers  with 
nearly  .30,000,000  circulation, 
there  is  virtually  no  back-to- 
back  circulation  duplication. 

32-Page  Lsue 

William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  This  Week,  called 
the  issue  of  Sept.  13  “pivotal.” 
It  will  contain  32  pages. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  This  Week  had  218.9  pages 
as  compared  to  280.7  pages  in 
1963;  Parade,  174.4  pages,  as 
against  212.6;  Family  Weekly, 
154  pages  in  1964  and  154.9 
pages  in  1963.  Now'  the  upturn 
has  started. 

Warren  Reynolds,  assistant 
publisher  of  Parade,  said  Mr. 
Motley  first  suggested  joint  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  supplements  in 
1946.  Talks  to  that  end  were  re¬ 
opened  early  this  year.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  run  the  joint  campaign 
w'as  reached  last  month.  Tat- 
ham-Laird  Inc.,  which  is  placing 
the  campaign,  is  Parade’s  agen¬ 
cy.  This  Week  is  ser\'ed  by  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Cohvell  & 
Bayles,  and  Family  Weekly  by 
Reach  McClinton  &  Co. 

New  '^'ord 

Dan  Blumenthal,  creative  su- 
per%’isor  at  Tatham  Laird,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  copy.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  the  word 
“supps”,  commonly  used  in 
agencies  for  the  syndicated 
magazines. 

“Early  fall  issues  of  Parade 
will  reflect  the  current  ‘resur¬ 
gence’  of  interest  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  field,”  Mr.  Reynolds 
said.  “Several  major  accounts 
which  have  been  out  of  the  field 
for  a  year  or  more,  or  have 
been  running  reduced  schedules, 
will  be  back  in  the  ‘supps’  in  an 
important  way. 

“On  separate  Sundays  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  two  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  scheduled  multi¬ 
page,  four-color  ads  in  Parade, 


This  Week,  and  Family  Weekly. 
Mr.  Reynolds  said  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  Parade  alone  will  total 
nearly  $400,000  —  a  new  record 
for  single-insertion  schedules.” 

.Special  Inserts 

Mac  Morris,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  This 
Week,  said  two  eight -page 
bound-in  gate-fold  inserts  have 
been  sold  to  automotive  firms 
for  September  and  October. 

These  unique  units  sell  for 
about  $200,000  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  normal  full-page  four- 
color  rate  without  premium. 

Parade  has  also  attracted  in¬ 
terest  from  advertisers  with 
“Specta-Cote”  inserts  —  multi¬ 
page  “lift-out”  sections  printed 
on  45-pound  coated  paper. 

Space  costs  are  based  on  Pa¬ 
rade’s  regular  card  rates  ($188,- 
400  for  four-color- pages)  less 
discounts,  plus  10%  of  the  gross 
cost  for  the  45-pound  stock. 

Mr.  Nichols  described  a  .sales 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  as  “encouraging.” 
Quoting  from  a  memorandum 
from  Bradford  B.  Reynolds,  di¬ 
rector  of  agency  relations,  he 
specified  advertisers  who  w'ere 
returning  after  obtaining  “out¬ 
standing  results”  in  the  new 
editorial  atmosphere  of  This 
Week. 

Brothers  in  Gominoii  Cause 

Mr.  Nichols  said  it  was  really 
not  new  for  the  supplements  to 
be  sold  jointly.  He  drew’  a  line 
and  said  above  it  “on  sales  pres¬ 
entations  and  research  the 
‘supps’  cooperated,  but  below  it 
each  competes  vigorously.” 

“I  w’ould  like  to  see  tho.se 
brothers.  Brad  Reynolds  on  our 
staff,  and  Warren  Reynolds,  of 
Parade,  make  a  joint  sales  pres¬ 
entation,”  he  said.  “We  have  a 
common  cause. 

“When  I  make  a  sales  presen¬ 
tation  I  find  I  first  sell  print, 
then  newspapers,  next  Sunday 
as  a  leisure  day,  next  the  sup¬ 
plements,  and  only  then  do  I 
begin  selling  This  Week.” 

Pat  O’Rourke,  executive  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Family  Weekly  w’as  in 
New  York  this  w’eek  selling  his 
supp. 

“This  is  a  business  of  waves,” 
he  said.  “Now'  for  the  first  time 
since  1958  I  see  a  tremendous 
amount  of  linage  coming  back 
to  the  Sunday  supplements. 
There  w’ill  be  a  28-page  issue 
this  fall,  and  since  we  have  been 
running  16,  that  will  represent 
a  major  increase.” 


Safe  Driving  Theme 
Runs  in  State’s  Ads 

Philadelphia 

The  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  trying  to  sell  driver 
safety  in  an  ad  campaign,  using 
new’spapers  and  radio  spots. 
The  theme  is  “Stay  Alive  Five” 
— a  quintet  of  driving  sugges¬ 
tions  for  safe  motoring. 

Both  1,000-line  and  360-line 
ads  ran  in  354  newspapers  just 
prior  to  the  July  4th  weekend. 

The  “Stay  Alive  Five”  was 
stressed : 

1.  Allow  plenty  of  time  for 
your  trip. 

2.  Adjust  your  speed  to  traf¬ 
fic,  road  and  weather  conditions. 

k  Never  drink  before  driving. 

4.  Obey  traffic  signs  and  laws. 

5.  Stay  alert  for  the  mistakes 
of  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety 
campaign  was  developed  by 
Commissioner  Harry  H.  Brain- 
erd  and  Lewis  and  Gilman,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 

In  addition,  Commissioner 
Brainerd  wrrites  a  column, 
“Speaking  on  Traffic  Safety,” 
w'hich  is  available  to  newspa- 


Basic  .4d  Standards 
Compiled  in  Book 

Oklahoma  Citv' 

A  booklet,  “Basic  Advertising 
Standards,”  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  businessmen  here 
through  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Oklahoma  City  Inc.  It 
W’as  printed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co. 

The  Bureau’s  Advertising  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  compiled  the 
information  as  a  guide  to  ethi¬ 
cal  advertising  and  selling  stand¬ 
ards.  In  some  instances,  the 
standards  go  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  For  example,  the 
Bureau  guide  book  eliminates 
such  terms  as  “manufacturer’s 
list”  or  “list”  prices  as  the  basis 
for  comparative  pricing. 

• 

20-Page  Supplement 
Welcomes  New  Bank 

A  20-page,  tabloid  section 
heralding  the  opening  of  the 
Westport  National  Bank  was 
published  by  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier,  a  biweekly, 
on  July  26. 

Biographical  stories  on  the 
bank’s  employes,  as  well  as  pic¬ 
tures  and  news  items  describing 
some  of  the  services  available 
at  the  bank  were  contained  in 
the  supplement.  Forty-nine  local 
merchants  bought  space  in  the 
issue  to  make  public  their  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes 
messages.  The  National  Bank 
ran  pages  of  ads. 


1  AGENCY  ROUM).UP  |j 

i  .  . . . .  . .  ir  ' 

The  3M  Company  has  named! 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Oi-' 
born  as  it  agency  to  handle  a 
corporate  advertising  program  i 
on  television. 

*  «  * 

Whitehall  Laboratories  has . 
named  West,  Weir  &  Bartel  Inc. 
to  handle  advertising  for  its 
Duragard  cold  capsule. 

*  «  * 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  gained 
three  new  clients:  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Organ  Division  of  the 
Hammond  Organ  Co.,  the  Booth 
Fisheries  Corp.  of  Consolidated 
Foods  and  Capitol  Records  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corp. 

♦  *  ♦ 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
was  named  by  the  Bermuda 
Trade  Development  Board  to 
handle  tourist  advertising  in  the 

United  States. 

*  *  « 

Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  advertising  by  the 
Bentley  Butane  Lighter  Corp., 
New  York.  An  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  planned  for  the 
1964  Christmas  season.  News¬ 
papers  are  included. 

*  *  * 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  has 
been  named  by  Avoset  Co.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  a  division  of  Smith, 
Kline  &  French,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  new  food  product 
line.  An  additional  fall  program 
is  being  planned  for  Avoset’s 
Quip,  real  cream  topping, 
through  the  same  agency. 

*  *  * 

Sam  B.  Vitt  is  leaving  Doher¬ 
ty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield, 
Inc.,  to  become  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  media  and 
program  department  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  succeeding  William 
J.  Kennedy. 

• 

Acting  CAM 

San  Diego 

Frank  E.  Bauer,  57,  has  been 
promoted  from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  to  acting 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune.  He  succeeds  Stan¬ 
ley  Whilldin,  CAM,  who  died 
last  month.  Raymond  F.  Willen- 
berg  W’as  appointed  acting  man¬ 
ager  of  classified  advertising 
sales. 

• 

Ford  PR  Man  Named 

Dallas 

David  A.  Crellin,  a  member  of 
the  old  Detroit  Times  staff 
before  he  joined  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  public  relations  staff  in  1959, 
has  been  appointed  southwest 
PR  manager  for  Ford. 
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Copley  News  Service  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  its 
worldwide  news  coverage 
with  the  opening  of  a 
mid eastern  news  bureau 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 


urned  from  a  tour  of 
iuty  in  Southeast  Asi. 
'or  complete  news  cov 
ige  subscribe  to  Copl 
lews  Service.  Bureaus 
lashington,  D.C.,  Spr 
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Woolworth  Grows 
With  Newspaper  Ads 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“There’s  no  way  for  Wool- 
worth’s  to  go  but  up,”  Thomas 
R.  Lynn,  vicepresident  of  sales 
promotion  of  the  ^gantic  chain 
of  variety,  department  and  shoe 
stores,  confidently  declared  this 
week. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  interviewed  in 
his  office  in  the  Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing.  The  chief  topic,  agreed  upon 
in  advance,  w'as  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  organization  started  by 
F.  W.  Woolworth  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  85  years  ago,  had  sales  of 
$579,823,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1964,  compared  to 
$490,168,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1963.  The  last  annual  report 
stated  that  the  number  of  stores 
had  increased  from  2,319  to 
3,108.  Of  this  number  there  are 
2,386  variety  stores  in  the  U.S. 
and  30  more  are  being  added 
this  year.  Sales  last  year  reached 
$1,183,001,523. 

10  Department  Stores 

As  1963  ended,  the  new  Wool- 
co  Division  of  department  stores 
had  grown  to  a  total  of  10  units 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Seven 
had  been  opened  in  1962,  three 
last  year.  Eight  of  these  depart¬ 
ment  stores  using  newspaper 
advertising  are  in  the  United 
States.  Two  are  in  Columbus,  0., 
and  others  are  in  Richmond,  Va., 


PUBLIC  ROATIONS 
WRITER 

Paper  manufacturer  has 
opening  for  Public  Relations 
Writer  with  proven  ability. 
Will  be  responsible  for  maior 
features,  news  stories,  edi¬ 
torials,  speechs,  film  scripts, 
and  etc.  Should  be  journalism 
graduate,  married,  age  to  35. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ca¬ 
reer  development  in  Public 
Relations. 

Send  resume,  selected  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  present 
earnings  to: 

Industrial  Relations 
Department 

BOWATERS  SOUTHERN 
PAPER  CORPORATION 

Calhoun,  Tennessee 


Westminster,  Colo.;  Gretna,  La., 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year 
there  will  be  14  Woolco  Depart¬ 
ment  stores.  One  will  be  opened 
in  Memphis  in  October. 

“In  every  community,  Woolco 
introduces  itself  and  then  main¬ 
tains  continuing  contact  with  the 
shoppers  it  seeks  to  serve, 
through  vigorous,  imaginative 
advertising  programs  utilizing 
its  own  adaptation  of  the  most 
effective  principles  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  techniques,”  the  an¬ 
nual  report  states.  “The  back¬ 
bones  of  these  campaigpis  are 
regular  multi-page  presentations 
in  newspapers,  augmented  by  tv 
and  radio  together  with  such 
other  appropriate  communica¬ 
tions  media  that  may  be  avail¬ 
able.” 


In  Shoe  Business 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  last  year 
also  acquired  the  G.  R.  Kinney 
Shoe  Corp.,  and  renamed  it  the 
Kinney  Shoe  Corp.  It  is  the 
largest  family  shoe  chain  in 
America,  operating  under  one 
name  in  the  popular  priced  field, 
with  more  than  600  stores. 

Newspaper  ads  are  created  in 
New  York  and  sent  to  the  stores 
for  local  placement.  Frank  Saw- 
den  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency,  and  Cornelius  J.  Han¬ 
non,  advertising  manager. 

Woolworth’s  advertising  for 
its  variety  stores  is  predomin¬ 
antly  in  newspapers,  although 
some  tv  is  being  used,  placed 
through  Lynn  Baker  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  amount  of  advertising  is 
rapidly  increasing,  although  it 
is  still  “comparatively  small,” 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in- 
come  families— economically— 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


according  to  Arthur  F.  Male, 
advertising  manager,  who  sat 
next  to  Mr.  Lynn  during  the 
interview.  The  company  turned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  for  as.sistance  when  it 
first  began  to  use  newspapers. 

In  10  years  the  chain’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  variety 
stores  has  increased  from  about 
350,000  lines  a  year  to  an  ex¬ 
pected  35,000,000  lines  this  year. 
Neither  Mr.  Lynn  nor  Mr.  Male 
would  put  the  annual  advertising 
appropriation  or  its  increase 
into  money.  Cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  represents  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment,  they  said.  They  pointed 
out  that  local  store  managers 
control  the  advertising. 

Ads  Not  Based  on  Sales 

“The  amount  of  advertising  is 
not  just  based  on  sales,”  Mr. 
Lynn  said.  “When  sales  are 
down,  our  managers  often  place 
advertising  to  build  them  up.” 

The  annual  report  states  it 
this  way: 

“Since  the  inception  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.,  it  has  been  fully 
recognized  that  the  Store  Man¬ 
ager  is  the  key  to  the  successful 
building  of  a  strong  company. 
To  the  qualified  men  who  man¬ 
age  stores  and  represent  the 
company  at  local  levels  goes  full 
credit  for  Woolworth’s  prog¬ 
ress.” 

The  same  report  uses  as  an 
example  operations  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States  Region.  “Denver  is 
the  hub  of  an  extensive  market¬ 
ing  area,”  the  report  stated.  “Its 
newspapers  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  media  spread  throughout 
all  of  the  Mountain  States  area. 

“The  Regional  Advertising 
Director  supervises  and  coordin¬ 
ates  all  advertising  that  achieves 
visual  saturation  of  the  region, 
not  only  through  Denver’s  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  tv  stations, 
but  by  utilizing  localized  news 
media  as  well.  .  .  . 

“Company  headquarters  keep 
regional  advertising  directors, 
merchandise  men  and  district 
!  managers — all  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  stocking  stores  and 
earning  consumer  acceptance — 
constantly  supplied  with  a 
steady  flow  of  selling  aids.  In 
fact,  the  company’s  advertising 
network  constitutes  its  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  nationwide 
communications. 

“Each  region  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  promotions  will  be 
conducted  in  all  other  regions — 
those  that  are  intended  primar¬ 
ily  for  downtown  stores,  and 
those  that  are  specifically 
directed  toward  hundreds  of 
shopping  center  units.  Wool¬ 
worth’s  advertising  programs 
are  spreading  consistently  across 
the  nation  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  .  .  . 


“News  media  obv,  isly  com- 
prise  the  company’s  i:iost  usefa 
public  relations  tools  .  .  .” 

/Viinouncomi-nl  \ds 

“Newspapers  are  .u-y  impor- 
tant  to  Woolworth’s  new  store 
openings,”  Mr.  Lynn  said.  “A 
series  of  announcement  adver¬ 
tisements,  prior  to  the  opening, 
inform  the  community  of  the 
major  product  lines  arid  services 
they  will  find  in  the  new  store  i 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  in 
these  pre-opening  ads  on  special.  ‘ 
expanded  departments  customers 
may  find  in  the  store-  a  sewing 
center,  a  stamp  and  coin  depart-  i 
ment,  or  a  greeting  card  and 
book  shop,  for  example. 

“Simultaneously  with  the 
opening,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter,  there  are  frequent 
large  space  insertions.  This 
greater  than  normal  newspaper  i 
schedule,  as  well  as  the  pre-  j 
opening  campaign,  is  covered  by  I 
a  special  store-opening  adver-  ' 
tising  budget.” 

Mr.  Lynn  said  Woolworth’s 
has  begun  to  promote  fewer 
items  in  a  newspaper  ad.  This 
has  evolved  out  of  the  chain’s  i 
“ever  growing  emphasis  on  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessory  merchan¬ 
dise”,  he  said.  “We  are  allotting 
more  space  per  item  than  we 
would  for  our  conventional  | 
variety  lines.  i 

Mail  Order  Coupons 

“Another  recent  change  in-  j 
volves  the  insertion  of  mail 
order  coupons  in  our  re^lar  | 
store  advertisements.  This  is  || 
being  done  in  only  a  very  small  Ij 
percentage  of  our  ads,  and  only  p 
where  the  advertised  merchan- 1 
dise  items  lend  themselves  to  f 
mail  order.  It  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental  stage. 

“We  have  occasionally  used 
color  in  our  newspaper  adver-  1 
tising,  as  a  second  color  in  the 
news  section,  as  a  roto-color  in 
the  magazine,  or  as  full  color  in 
the  comics  section. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  major  portion  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  can  be  presented 
best  in  black  and  white,  based 
on  the  appreciably  less  produc¬ 
tion  and  space  costs  and  pre¬ 
paration  time  needed.  However, 
we  will  continue  to  use  color  in 
those  merchandise  lines  where 
its  use  has  paid  off  well.” 

Mr.  Lynn  credited  the  “grow¬ 
ing  importance  we  attach  to  the 
frequency  of  advertising”  as  one 
of  the  factors  behind  Wool- 1 
worth’s  expanded  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  Two  other  factors 
are  the  growth  in  the  niunber 
of  stores,  and  still  another  is  the 
chain’s  expansion  into  new  lines  . 
of  merchandise  and  the  need  to  I 
acquaint  consumers  of  this  ex- 1 
pansion.  I 

(Continued  on  page  26)  I 
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RETAIL  DISPLAY 


Herald-Traveler 

Globe 

Record- American- Advertiser 


TOTAL  DISPLAY 


Herald-Traveler 

Globe 

Record-American-Adverli 


Herald-Traveler 

Globe 

Record- American- Advertiser 


AND  IN  TOTAL  PAID 


Herald-Traveler 

Globe 

Record -American- Advertiser 


People  who  advertise,  nationally  and  locally, 
are  making  hay  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
because  it  gets  results  ...  as  it  always  has. 


IT  WASN’T  EVEN  A  HORSE  RACE ! ! ! 


During 
the  first  year 

...187  pages 
...more  than 

454,000  iines 

This  is  the 
powerful  success 

story  of 

SPECTACOLOR 
IN  LOUISVILLE! 


Since  August  8, 1963, 

The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  have  published  more 
SpectaColor  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world.  For  the 
advertisers  listed  below  we  have  published,  or  have  on  order,  187  pages 
(more  than  454,000  lines)  of  this  dynamic  new  dimension  in  newspaper  color. 
Many  have  scheduled  SpectaColor  again  and  again  —  graphic  proof  that 
creative  newspaper  publishing  leads  the  field  in  service  to  its  advertisers. 

Kroger  Company  •  Royal  Crown  Bottling  Company  •  Pepsi  Cola  • 
Sealtest  Products  •  Ford  Motor  Company  •  American  Motors  •  American 
Bakeries  •  Breathitt  for  Governor  •  National  Distillers  •  Louisville  General 
Electric  Dealers  •  First  National  Lincoln  Bank  of  Louisville  •  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Inc.  •  Churchill  Downs  •  Barton  Distilling,  Inc.  •  General  Electric 
Sales  &  Distribution  •  National  Garage  •  Klarer  of  Kentucky  •  Kaufman’s 
of  Kentucky  •  Lever  Bros.  •  Red  Cross  Macaroni  •  Reisz  Furniture  • 

Rodes  Men’s  Wear  •  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  •  General  Mills  •  Armour  & 
Company  •  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  •  Awrey  Bakeries,  Inc.  • 
Chrysler  Corporation  •  Allied  Florists,  Inc. 

•  The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


Woolworth  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


“You  can’t  advertise  sporadic¬ 
ally  and  make  headway,’’  Mr. 
Lynn  said. 

“The  final  factor  is  our  con¬ 
tinuing  success  with  newspapers 
as  a  prime  promotional  tool.” 

Woolworth’s  ads  are  in  1,000 
newspapers.  An  “umbrella”  list 
for  special  promotions  consists 
of  220  newspapers  with  a  weekly 
readership  exceeding  75  million. 

“We  have  noted  immediate 
results  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  also  results  that  have 
l)een  realized  over  a  number  of 
weeks,”  Mr.  Male  said.  He  said 
that  using  newspapers  and  in¬ 
store  promotions  Woolworth’s 
has  helped  manufacturers  turn 


excessive  inventories  into  ready 
cash;  close  out  large  quantities 
of  .seasonal  merchandise;  elim¬ 
inate  big  stocks  of  discontinued 
lines;  introduce  new  lines  on  a 
national  basis;  and  “keep  plants 
working  year  ’round  and  still 
sell  all  they  produce.” 

Woolworth’s  sells  more  dolls 
than  any  other  retailer  in  the 
world — 9,768,151  in  one  year; 
more  greeting  cards — 428,550,- 
393  in  a  year;  more  pencils — 
33,317,000  in  a  year. 

In  a  year  the  stores  sell  some 
7,000,000  brassieres,  1,750,000 
girdles,  and  38,000,000  panties. 

Woolworth’s  serv’es  more  food 
on  the  premises  every  day  than 
any  other  single  private  organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Lynn  said  the  word 
“newspaper”  itself,  or  at  least 
the  “news”  portion  of  it,  points 
up  how  his  people  feel  this 


1 


When  you’re  meeting  publishing  deadlines,  it  makes  sense 
to  use  products  that  are  RESEARCH-QUALITY  manufac¬ 
tured  for  correctness  and  reliability. 

It  makes  even  more  sense  to  get  these  vital  products  fast 
and  easy  from  one  source. 

Sinclair  and  Valentine  has  over  40  close-at-hand  manu¬ 
facturing  branches  —  nationwide. 
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medium  should  be  used.  He  ex¬ 
plained: 

“We  a.sk  ourselves  ‘Is  the  mer- 
chandi.se  we  plan  on  advertising 
newsworthy,  has  it  new  features 
or  new  benefits  for  the  con- 4 
.sumer  .  .  .  does  it  offer  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  new  and  better  value 
than  before?’ 

“If  it  does,  we  run  it;  if  it 
doe.sn’t,  we  drop  it  for  something 
that  is  newsy. 

“The  majority  of  our  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Office  -Advertising  De¬ 
partment  at  the  request  of  our 
regional  offices  or  store  man¬ 
agers.  However,  an  appreciable 
number  of  ads  are  prepared 
locally  as  a  mutual  effort  of  the 
newspapers  and  our  local  store 
managers. 

“The  cooperation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  has  been  almost  univer¬ 
sally  excellent,  and  it  continues 
to  improve  as  our  ties  with  them 
grow  stronger. 

“There  are,  of  course,  still 
.some  courses  of  action  news¬ 
papers  can  take  to  help  retailers. 
One  of  these  is  to  make  more 
zoned  circulation  space  buys 
possible.  This  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  with  the  growth 
of  suburban  and  shopping 
center  retailing. 

“Retailers  would  also  like 
newspapers  to  do  more  market¬ 
ing  studies  on  subjects  like  sub¬ 
urban  and  downtown  shopping 
tiaffic  patterns,  and  shopping 
habits  and  preferences. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AXPA,  has  been  very  helpful 
with  consumer  and  retailing 
studies.  Their  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  more  national  in 
scope.  Retail  marketing  being 
what  it  is,  basically  a  very 
localized  situation,  studies  of 
local  shopping  conditions  by 
newspapers  can  be  invaluable 
marketing  tools  for  all  re¬ 
tailers.” 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising 
spokesman  said  that  continuing 
media  and  market  activities  have 
been  carried  on  with  Wool¬ 
worth’s  over  the  past  six  years. 
In  the  last  year  a  presentation 
to  Woolworths  top  management 
analyzed  changing  patterns  in 
their  business  and  suggested 
extending  Woolworth’s  leader¬ 
ship  into  the  junior  department 
store  field. 


Fashion,  Not 
Price,  Is  I  lia 
Specialty 


Pnir,  DELPHu 

-Advertising  and  promotion 
know-how  are  as  important  ag 
buying  and  fashion  knowledge 
to  the  children’s  and  pre-teen 
apparel  merchant  in  today’s 
competitive  market,  ai  cording 
to  Sam  Halpren,  executive  vice, 
president  of  the  6-unit  Halpren- 
Caplan  chain  of  specialty  shops 
in  the  Philadelphia  suburban 
areas. 

The  firm  was  founded  in  1915 
by  Sam  Halpren’s  father,  Mor¬ 
ris,  who  still  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  operations.  The 
original  shop,  in  South  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  now  closed,  but  the 
latest  Halpren  -  Caplan  store 
opened  three  months  ago  at 
Cherry  Hill  Mall. 

“Right  or  wrong  you  have  to 
keep  your  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  sooner  or  later  theyTl 
come  to  you,”  Sam  Halpren 
said. 

Newspapers  do  the  major 
bread-and-butter  job  in  his  year 
around  promotions. 

“We  feature  fashion,  not 
price,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
specialty  shop  with  the  proper 
financial  backing  to  begin  with 
can  out-cut  and  out-fashion  the 
discounter. 

Mr.  Halpren  uses  once-a-week 
display  ads  in  two  Philadelphia 
daily  newspapers.  He  stresses 
brand  names  in  all  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising. 

All  copy  and  layout  are  pre¬ 
pared  mostly  by  Mr.  Halpem 
himself.  A  merchandiser  since 
high  school  days,  he  claims  ad¬ 
vertising  as  his  second  love  and 
devotes  almost  as  much  time,  he 
says,  to  planning  what  will  be 
featured  in  the  newspaper  as 
he  does  in  buying  the  items. 


Andrews  Takes  Job 
With  Retail  Chain 


Walsh  in  Agency 


Philadelphia 
Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews,  who 
established  and  was  associate 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Standard,  the  daily  newspaper 
published  during  the  newspaper 
strike  of  1963,  has  joined  the 
500-unit  East  Coast  supermar¬ 
ket  chain.  Food  Fair  Stores  Inc., 
as  director  of  marketing.  He 
will  direct  all  activities  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion,  prod¬ 
uct  promotion  and  marketing. 

Before  joining  Food  Fair  he 
served  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Uni-Serv  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  an  independent  consumer 
retail  credit  card  operation. 
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Los  Angeles 
Christy  Walsh  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  a  new  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Rucker,  Green  and  Co., 
San  Francisco  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Walsh  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  as 
vicepresident  with  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  and  with  Sal¬ 
inger,  Democratic  nominee  for 
U.  S.  Senator. 


You  sell  more  of  the  top...  and  more  of  the  middle 


when  you  advertise  in 


It’s  the  one  newspaper  that  satisfies  the  appetite  of  read¬ 
ers  in  both  important  income  groups.  That’s  why  The 
News  gives  you  more  of  the  hungry  middle  and  more  of 
the  hungry  high.  More  readers  who  earn  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000— more  readers  who  earn  over  $10,000— than 
any  other  newspaper  in  New  York.  They’ll  buy  your  sauce 


bearnaise  and  your  barbecue  sauce.  Your  cognac  and 
your  cola.  Your  sables  and  your  sweaters. 

You’ll  get  more  people,  with  more  income,  and  with 
more  results,  than  from  anything  else  in  print  or  on  the 
air.  That’s  the  claim  of  the  New  York  News.  Boastful? 
No,  truthful.  Make  us  prove  it! 
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PROMOTION 


European  Settings 
Make  Intriguing  Ads 


By  G<H>r«»e  Wilt 

The  readers  of  17  California 
dailies,  ranpnp  in  circulation 
from  4,000  to  158,000,  are  see¬ 
ing  their  hometown  newspapers 
in  unusual  European  surround¬ 
ings,  thanks  to  an  off-beat  series 
of  in-paper  promotion  ads. 

The  idea  for  the  series  is  the 
brainchild  of  Frank  W.  Pierson, 
a  nativ’e  Californian,  trans¬ 
planted  to  Paris,  where  he  is  a 
free-lance  public  relations  con- 
-sultant  and  correspondent.  Mr. 
Pierson,  who  is  a  meml>er  of 
MNPA,  felt  that  it  was  time 
for  hometown  newspapei’s  to 
take  advantage  of  the  universal 
interest  in  things  international 
to  promote  their  interest  right 
at  home.  His  basic  idea  was  to 
use  photographs  showing  the 
hometuwTi  newspaper  being  read 
against  the  background  of  pro¬ 
vocative  and  unusual  European 
settings. 

The  17  Initial  Oienl^ 

While  on  a  trip  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Pierson  travelled 
from  one  end  of  California  to 
the  other  calling  on  publishers 
and  promotion  managers,  tell¬ 
ing  them  of  his  idea,  and  sign¬ 
ing  up  initial  clients.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  signed  up  17  papers, 
including:  the  Po^nona  Progress- 
BuUefin,  Corona  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  Orange  County  Evening 
News,  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press  Telegram,  Redondo  Beach 
Daily  Breeze,  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times,  Ventura  Star- 
Free  Press,  Santa  Maria  Times, 
Salinas  Californian,  Watsonville 
Register,  Turlock  Daily  .loumal. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )yealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keop  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertieing,  pubiishing  and  graphic 
art<  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts..  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Rich  m  o  n  d  Independent,  San 
Rafael  Independent  -  Journal, 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier,  Wood¬ 
land  Daily  Democrat,  Chico  En¬ 
terprise-Record,  and  Redding 
Record-Search  I igh  t. 

To  help  planning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  he  enlisted  a  team  of 
aides,  including  Ray  Mount 
Rogers,  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal,  and  Gary  Williams  and 
Bill  Neylan  of  Wank  &  Williams, 
Palo  Alto  ad  and  p.r.  firm  with 
good  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
perience,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  text  of  the  ads.  For 
photo  help,  he  turned  to  Pierre 
Gassman,  of  Pictorial  Sendees, 
one  of  Europe’s  leading  com¬ 
mercial  labs,  and  Philippe 
Billere  and  Leon  Herschtritt, 
two  up-and-coming  French  pho¬ 
tographers. 

“Our  initial  package,”  said 
Mr.  Pierson,  “called  for  the 
creation  of  13  promotional  units, 
each  geared  to  plug  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  several  basic  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  newspaper  —  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  or  edito¬ 
rial.” 

“We  provide  the  material  to 
clients  for  their  use  without  re¬ 
strictions  inside  or  outside  the 
paper.  It  arrives  on  their  desks 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Plenty 
of  latitude  is  assured  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  promotion  manager  by 
the  fact  that  each  photo  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  at  least  two  .sets 
of  suggested  text,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  Some  clients  have 
been  running  the  same  photo 
tw'ice  in  full  page  ads,  changing 
only  the  text  for  the  second  run, 
getting  two  ads  for  the  price  of 
one.  Of  course  there  are  many 
other  possible  uses  for  the  ma- 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  .1?  hundreds  cf  public- 
spirilcd  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Specially  Priced,  Complete 

W  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

o  X  5'  Flc*q  f  Thor  Qunttnti.  stwco 
StIif/VS 

2  PL.  lOinted  hardvycoJ  rol^ 

VJr'tft.  wire  or  D*Jon? 

Atlas  flag  Corporation  of  America 

BcMton,  •  Tct:  439*2600 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
DANDELION  EYES  . . . 

(our  reporters  get  llie  stor\  ) 


“In  a  .small  daily  l.ke  ours,” 
says  Fred  L.  Eldridge,  (mblisher 
of  the  Corona  Daily  independ¬ 
ent,  “it  gives  us  a  hance  to 
show  off  some  light-hearted  so¬ 
phistication  w’hich  is  not  only 
new  for  us  but  won’t  i>e  found 
in  any  of  our  competing  newspa- 
pers.  So  far  we  have  kept  our 
*’*^'  ■*  i  editorial  tongue  in  cheek,  kid- 

ding  ourselves  along  the  line.” 
Y>*4lb  Based  on  the  succr?s  of  the 
'  •  venture  with  the  (kilifornia 

(dailies  who  were  his  fir.st  clients, 
Mr.  Pierson  has  decided  that  his 
project  has  growth  po.s.sibilities. 
“Now  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
extend  the  service  to  hometown 
newspapers  all  across  the  U.  S. 
And  I  am  hopeful  we  can  at¬ 
tract  enough  participating  news- 
papers  to  extend  the  efforts  in 
'  ^  their  liehalf  to  photo  locations 

^ITH  THE  l)eyond  Europe  and  right  around 
J  FYF^  globe,”  he  said. 

•  A  particular  merit  of  the  in- 

s  get  iiie  stor>  )  novation  might  be  emphasized. 

_ _ _ _  It  looks  like  a  natural  for  news- 

- .a.  H-M-., —  papers  as  contrasted  with  radio 

_ _ _ _  and  tv.  By  the  simple  but  direct 

-1^— .  *. ... method  of  putting  the  product 
into  the  picture  of  exciting  for¬ 
eign  goings-on,  the  newspaper 
-.r.Z-rr^-ZTl'r  appeals  to  strong  reader  inter- 
est,  and  assures  a  visual  local 
tie-in.  The  idea  of  taking  the 
local  new.spaper  right  into  the 
vv'orld  of  foreign  news  is  indeed 
a  fresh  and  original  approach. 
And  they  don’t  come  along  very 

often.  *  *  * 

SALINAS  CUMULATIVE  —  The  Rich- 

CALIFORNIAN  mond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  have  released  a  24-page 
booklet  on  the  cumulative  read- 
g  newsrack  jiost-  ership  of  new.spaper  advertis- 
billboards  and  ing.  Results  are  shown  for  each 
f.  Pierson  added,  of  20  major  product  groups.  For 
„  .  . ,  ,  ,  ads  of  specific  size,  arranging 

[aris  .Suburb  ^  2,400  lines,  the 

and  his  crew  of  tables  show  the  percent  of  news- 
work  out  of  head-  paper  readers  who  can  be  ex- 
)7  Rue  de  Long-  pected  to  read  at  least  one  of 
illy  sur  Seine,  a  any  number  of  ads,  up  to  thir- 
From  this  loca-  teen,  in  any  given  series.  Per- 
iken  his  cameras  centage  scores  are  shown  for 
of  areas,  photo-  nien  and  women  readers  for  ten 
brnia  newspapers  different  size  advertisements. 

)f  Paris  cafes,  the  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
in  Innsbruck  hay-  'ng  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  executive 
ar  as  Scandinavia  vicepresident  of  the  Richmond 
tic.  Newspapers,  Inc. 

san-based  promo-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

with  enthusiastic  NEWSPAPER’S  NEWS- 

1  the  newspaper  PAPER — “Trust  a  new’spaper 
•ir  readers.  Wish-  to  Put  out  a  good  newspaper,” 
a,  assistant  pub-  the  comment  of  the  Inter- 

San  Rafael  Inde-  national  Council  of  Industrial 
il  said,  “the  series  Editors,  in  their  evaluation  of 
ent,  and  has  ex-  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald's  in- 
ler  impact.  The  temal  publication,  Heraldette. 
j  his  own  newspa-  The  association  went  on  to  give 
intriguing  Euro-  the  new.spaper  format  house 
is  causing  quite  organ  edited  by  Dick  Sherry  the 
the  paper  stature,  top  rating  in  its  class  in  the 
eals  to  the  pride  annual  awards  program.  Herald- 
in  his  own  paper,  ette,  distributed  to  1,400  em- 
id  with  the  photo  ployes,  contains  about  12  pages, 
1.  It’s  another  first  and  makes  use  of  all  the  parent 
s,  and  one  we  can  newspaper’s  latest  production 
on.”  techniques. 
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terial,  including  newsrack  jiost- 
ers,  carcards,  billboards  and 
brochures,”  Mr.  Pierson  added. 

Work  in  Paris  .Suburb 

Mr.  Pierson  and  his  crew  of 
photographers  wrork  out  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  107  Rue  de  Long- 
champ  in  Neuilly  sur  Seine,  a 
Paris  suburb.  From  this  loca¬ 
tion  he  has  taken  his  cameras 
to  a  variety  of  areas,  photo¬ 
graphing  California  newspapers 
in  the  setting  of  Paris  cafes,  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  an  Innsbruck  hay¬ 
stack,  and  as  far  as  Scandinavia 
and  the  Adriatic. 

The  European-based  promo¬ 
tions  have  met  with  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  newspaper 
clients  and  their  readers.  Wish- 
ard  A.  Brown,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  said,  “the  series 
is  new,  different,  and  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  reader  impact.  The 
shock  of  seeing  his  own  newspa¬ 
per  in  these  intriguing  Euro¬ 
pean  settings  is  causing  quite 
a  stir.  It  gives  the  paper  stature, 
and  even  appeals  to  the  pride 
of  the  reader  in  his  own  paper. 
We’re  delighted  with  the  photo 
and  copy  ideas.  It’s  another  first 
for  newspapers,  and  one  we  can 
well  capitalize  on.” 
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If  you  think  the  first  method  of  making  flying  pastes  was  quick 
and  ingenious,  you  should  see  a  WOOD  Autopaster  perform  a  simi¬ 
lar  operation.  A  flying  paste  is  made  at  full  running  speed  of  the 
press  without  slowing  down  or  stopping.  Obviously,  this  saves 
many  man-hours  in  controlling  color  register,  changing  and  pre¬ 
paring  rolls.  These  important  operations  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally  or  under  push-button  control  on  newsprint  or  coated  paper 
rolls  in  any  width  or  diameter.  WOOD  Autopasters  are  available 
for  Standard  or  Custom-built  installations  which  can  be  attached 
to  almost  any  type  of  roll-fed  press. 


ELECTROTAB  AUTOPASTER 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing 
WOOD  Reeis,  Tensions,  Autopasters. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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a  new  computer 
designed  for  the 
composing  room 

Fairchild’s 

COMP/sET® 

■  Air  Conditioning  Not  Required 

■  Simplified  Control  Program 

■  Processing  Capability  up  to  30,000  Lines  Per  Hour 

■  No  Monitoring  Required 

■  Processes  News  and  Classified  Simultaneously 
(2-Channel  Throughput) 

■  Exclusive  Routine  Provides  Maximum  Hyphenation  Accuracy 

■  Rugged,  Compact  —  16"  x  20"  Floor  Space 

■  A  “Matched  Component’’  of  World-Famous  TTS®  System 


You  can  add  it  to  your  Teletypesetter^^  system  now. 
For  details  write,  wire,  or  phone. 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


rOMP/SE"’' 

COMPUTER 


School  and 
Share  Lah 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Not  many  journalism  schools 
have  enouuh  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  to  give  all  their  .students  a 
writing  and  editing  outlet.  Not 
many  daily  newsjiapers  of  the 
25,000-  circulation-and-  under 
class  have  enough  reporters  to 
give  them  all  the  features  and 
plus-news  copy  they’d  like  to 
have. 

The  University  of  Florida 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Gainesville 
Sun,  a  Cowles  Magazines  and 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  publication, 
have  joined  forces  to  solve  Ixith 
problems. 

Two  full  days  each  week  sen¬ 
ior  students  in  the  School  and 
their  instructor  report  for  work 
at  6:30  A.M.  at  the  afternoon 
Sun.  The  students  cover  olT-the- 
beat  “beats,”  accept  story  and 
feature  assignments,  edit  copy, 
take  pictures,  write  headlines 
and  make  up  pages.  To  top  it 
off,  they  follow  their  pages  to 
the  composing  loom  and  to  the 
presses. 

The  project  has  been  going  on 
for  almost  two  years,  since  the 
Cowles  organization  took  over 
active  management  of  the  17,- 
.■>00-circulation-Sun. 

“And,  so  far  we  ha'V'en’t 
missed  a  deadline  or  had  an 
error  that  we  probably  wouldn’t 
have  had  on  our  own  anyway,” 
■says  Publisher  John  Harrison. 
“This  is  absolutely  the  most  50- 
.50  proposition  we  could  get 
anywhere.” 

‘A  Perfect  Team" 

Rae  O.  Weimer,  director  of 
the  Florida  School,  agrees. 
“Even  if  we  had  the  student 
daily  newspaper  as  our  labora¬ 
tory,”  he  said,  “our  students 
wouldn’t  be  getting  the  real-life 
experiences  they  get  in  covering 
a  community  of  50,000  people.” 

Harrison  and  Weimer  say  the 
success  of  the  venture  revolves 
around  Ed  Johnson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Sun,  and  Hugh 
Cunningham,  the  instructor  in 
the  course.  “They’re  a  perfect 
team,”  say  the  publisher  and  the 
director. 

And,  there’s  good  reason. 
Johnson  studied  journalism 
under  Cunningham  six  years  ago 
and  was  managing  editor  of  the 
campus  newspaper  when  Cun¬ 
ningham  was  its  faculty  adviser. 
Cunningham  has  also  “edited” 
the  Sun.  During  alternate  sum¬ 
mers  for  the  past  nine  years  he 
has  “sat  in”  for  Sun  editors  and 
reporters  during  summer  vaca¬ 
tions. 


Paper 

Benefits 

Johnson,  before  coming  to  the 
Sun  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  was 
a.ssistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  Before 
coming  to  the  University  of 
Florida  nine  years  ago,  Cun¬ 
ningham  was  editor  of  the 
Brnan  (Texas)  Daily  Eagle. 

“Most  school  jieople  wonder 
how  we  can  work  students  a  full 
day,”  Cunningham  says,  “but  it’s 
(]uite  easy  under  the  typical 
Monday- Wednesday-Friday  and 
Tue.sday-Thursday  class  .sched¬ 
ule  set-up.” 

“The  average  student  with 
five  courses  will  take  three  or 
four  on  MWF  days  and  perhai)s 
a  late  afternoon  or  early  eve¬ 
ning  class  on  T-days.”  The  sy.s- 
tem  works  year-round  and  is 
especially  suited  to  Florida’s 
trimester  program. 

The  students  do  almost  all  of 
the  rewrite  chores  for  the  Sun. 
They  also  cover  civic  clubs,  take 
obits,  do  man  on  the  street  polls, 
work  up  standing  features  like 
“25  years  ago”  and  the  like.  But, 
that  does  not  mean  they  aren’t 
given  opportunities  to  cover 
“big”  stories. 

Won  Cuminuiiily  .Iward 

A  good  example  is  Harold 
Rummel,  now  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent.  His  series  of 
articles  exposing  a  home  repair 
racket  won  the  community  serv¬ 
ice  award  in  the  1963  NEA 
Better  Newspaper  contest.  Rum¬ 
mel  began  his  series  as  a  member 
of  the  class  and  continued  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Sun  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated. 

On  Thursdays,  the  Sun’s  regu¬ 
lar  news  editor  is  off,  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  his  students  take 
over  the  desk  entirely.  Each 


student  takes  his  turn  during 
the  term  working  the  slot  with 
Cunningham  and  three  others 
make  up  the  rim. 

In  preparation  for  the  course, 
Cunningham  teaches  advanced 
reporting  to  the  group  the  tri¬ 
mester  before  their  trimester  on 
the  Sun.  They  cover  as  a  group 
city  and  county  commission 
meetings,  court  trials,  police 
news  and  interview  public  offi¬ 
cials  .so  they  can  learn  more 
about  the  community.  The 
School’s  required  editing  course 
is  also  geared  to  the  trimester 
on  the  Sun.  Students  learn  the 
l)aper’s  typography,  make-up, 
methods  of  news  selection  and 
general  editing  procedures. 

In  addition  to  regular  duties 
on  the  paper,  the  class  has  pro¬ 
duced  several  “specials.”  A 
regular  is  the  annual  Progress 
Edition — 32  pages  in  January, 
1963,  and  40  pages  this  year. 
There  have  been  several  tabloid 
supplements — a  vacation  guide, 
week-end  fun  guide,  parade  of 
homes,  explanation  of  a  bond 
election  and  the  like. 

“We  never  see  these  specials 
until  they  come  out,”  Editor 
Johnson  says.  “Cunningham  and 
his  students  just  take  over  and 
see  the  publications  all  the  way 
through.” 

Cunningham  is  particularly 
impressed  with  the  “all  the  way 
through”  opportunities.  He 
l)raises  especially  Mechanical 
Superintendent  George  Doyle, 
Composing  Room  Foreman  Staf¬ 
ford  Caldwell  and  the  entire 
“sympathetic”  print  shop  staff. 

“I  know  what  a  problem  we 
make  with  six  or  eight  students 
in  the  shop  working  over  the 
turtles,”  Cunningham  said,  “but 
we  never  hear  any  complaints 
and  it’s  just  part  of  the  rules 
of  the  road  that  when  my  stu¬ 
dents  and  I  get  in  the  way  we’re 
subject  to  being  run  over.” 

“But  most  of  the  running  over 
is  enthusiasm  from  everybody 
concerned  with  the  operation.” 


Maine  Hires 
Director  of 
News  Project 

Avgusta,  Me 

Richard  W.  Redmond,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Richmond  High  School 
has  been  named  to  the  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  head  the  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  project  which 
will  be  made  available  to  the 
schools  in  September. 

The  project  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  under  a 
grant  from  the  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  .4ssocia- 
tion  of  $26,286  for  a  two-year 
period.  In  addition  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  program  for  classroom  use 
of  newspapers,  Mr.  Redmond 
will  hold  teachers’  clinics  in 
newspaper  plants,  issue  a 
teacher’s  bulletin  and  work  with 
guidance  counselors  in  explain¬ 
ing  career  opportunities  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Working  For  Masters 

Mr.  Redmond,  a  graduate  of 
Portland  Junior  College  and 
Ricker  College,  has  taught  social 
studies  at  Ricker  Classical  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  for  the  pa.st  three 
years  has  taught  social  studies 
and  served  as  principal  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  This  summer  he  is  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Maine 
where  he  is  completing  his 
master’s  degree  requirements. 

The  new  program  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Workshop  which  has 
been  held  for  the  past  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Maine 
in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and 
the  newspaper  association. 

• 

Prof.  Hyman  Enzer 
On  Wisconsin  Faculty 

Madison,  Wis. 

Prof,  Hyman  A.  Enzer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  graduate  program  in 
social  science  at  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  will  join  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  faculty  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  a  visiting  lecturer  in 
journalism.  He  also  will  teach 
a  course  in  sociology  and  serve 
as  consultant  in  the  school’s  new 
Russell  Sage  Social  Science  re¬ 
porting  program. 

Proh  Enzer  earned  a  B.A.  in 
government  from  Union  College 
and  master’s  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
at  New  York  University.  He 
taught  English  at  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Law  School  before  joining 
the  Hofstra  faculty  in  1950.  His 
news  experience  includes  four 
years  reporting  for  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  newspapers. 


OVER  THE  STONE — Jim  Simmons,  right,  of  St.  Petersburg,  interprets 
his  dummy  for  Gainesville  Sun  Composing  Room  Foreman  Stafford 
Caldwell  as  Publisher  John  Harrison  and  another  student,  Elayne 
Hastings  of  Miami  Springs,  look  on. 
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Throughout  the  United  States.. . 


and  now  France- 


VLUVL  tlUVU  JL'  /  U//M/0  — 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Photographed  in  Lille  by  United  Press  International  Compix. 


Wherever  you  see  good,  clean,  sharp  newspaper  printing  in  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States,  chances  are  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  in  that  paper’s  stereotyping  department. 
This,  however,  is  expected  of  Wood  Flong  because  we’ve  specialized  in  making  better  mats 
for  53  years.  Incidentally,  mats  are  our  only  product  and  significant  improvements,  such 
as  the  mill-coated  mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  and  theR.O.P. 
color  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  were  all  Wood  Flong  developments.  And-all  these  better¬ 
ments  make  for  better  mats  and  higher-quality  reproduction.  That’s  why  competent 
craftsmen  prefer  Wood  Flong  Mats!  rSSK 


One-p/scs  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  /N  STBREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHico:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 


SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Lawyers  Given  Advice 
On  Publicity  Defense 


By  Thorne  Gray 

Chicago 

A  former  prosecuting  attorney 
told  a  conference  of  defense 
lawj'ers  here  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  publicity  against 
their  clients  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  radio  and  television. 

James  Thompson  discussed 
the  legal  remedies  for  adverse 
publicity  before  100  U.S.  and 
Canadian  lawyers  attending 
Northw’estern  University  Law 
School’s  short  course  for  defense 
lai^'j’ers  in  criminal  cases,  July 
20-25.  Mr.  Thompson,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cook  County 
State’s  Attorney,  is  associate 
director  of  Northwestern’s  Law 
Enforcement  Program. 

He  pointed  to  the  case  of  Dr. 
Sam  Sheppard  of  Cleveland,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  murder, 
to  support  his  argument.  Dr. 
Sheppard  was  recently  released 
from  prison,  partly  on  grounds 
that  no  jury  could  have  re¬ 
mained  impartial  in  the  public¬ 
ity-laden  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  tried  nine  years  ago. 

‘.Save  Every  Clipping!’ 

Mr.  Thompson  urged  the  de¬ 
fense  lawyers  to  “Save  every 
clipping  you  can  get”  to  use  in 
appealing  cases.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  bulk  of  material  has  been 
used  in  appeal  courts  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  jury  could  have 
been  influenced  against  the 
defendant. 

The  defendant  who  is  faced 
with  adverse  publicity,  Mr. 
Thompson  said,  is  often  forced 
to  give  up  one  or  another  of  his 
constitutional  rights.  Since  the 
publicity  may  destroy  his  chance 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  jury,  he 
may  ask  for  a  change  of  trial 
location,  or  a  delay.  When  he 
does  this,  Mr.  Thompson  said, 
the  defendant  automatically  for¬ 
feits  his  right  to  a  trial  in  the 
locality  where  the  crime  occur¬ 
red,  and  his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial. 

Recent  decisions  have  opened 
a  possible  avenue  for  immediate 
dismissal  of  a  case  because  the 
defendant  should  not  have  to 
“balance  the  value  of  one  consti¬ 
tutional  right  against  another,” 
Mr.  Thompson  said.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  defense  lawyers  in 
the  future  plead  against  this 
“balancing  of  constitutional 
rights.” 

Examination  of  Jurors 

If  this  fails,  Mr.  Thompson 
recommended  the  defense 


lawyers  lay^  the  groundwork  for 
other  grounds  of  appeal.  One 
very  successful  plan  for  win¬ 
ning  on  appeal  is  prepared  in 
the  pre-trial  examination  of  the 
jury’,  he  said.  The  prosecutor 
will  probably  ask  the  prospective 
juror  if  the  news  stories  have 
caused  him  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  guilt  of  the  defendant. 

“If  the  juror  says  yes,  the 
prosecutor  then  asks  if  the  juror 
can  set  aside  his  prejudices  and 
judge  the  case  on  the  evidence,” 
Mr.  Thompson  said.  “The  juror 
almost  always  says  yes  to  this, 
of  course,  and  the  courts  usually 
agree.” 

The  defense  lawyer,  though, 
still  has  a  chance  if  he  can  get 
the  pro.spective  juror  to  admit  it 
will  take  “some  evidence”  in 
favor  of  the  defense  to  get  him 
to  change  his  mind. 

“This  is  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  defendant  is  in¬ 
nocent  until  proven  guilty,  and 
puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
defendant,”  Mr.  Thomspon  said. 

“If  the  publicity  is  bad 
enough  Mr.  Thompson  pointed 
out,  the  appellate  courts  in¬ 
creasingly’  will  assume  the  jury 
was  influenced  against  the 
defendant. 

“Save  every  clipping  you  can, 
and  get  the  transcripts  from 
radio  and  television  shows  as 
well,”  Mr.  Thompson  advised. 
He  cautioned  against  the  de¬ 
fense  lawyer  himself  giving  sen¬ 
sational  news  to  reporters  just 
to  develop  headlines. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Briggs 
vs.  the  United  States  (221  F.2d 
636)  the  court  held  that  when  a 
jury — during  a  trial — read  a 
newspaper  account  of  evidence 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  in 
court,  the  case  should  automatic¬ 
ally  be  reversed. 

There  was  a  similar  holding 
more  recently  in  Marshall  vs. 
United  States  (360  U.S.  310, 
79  S.  Ct.  1171)  and  in  Irvin  vs. 
Dowd,  (366  U.S.  717  81  S.  Ct. 
1639). 

Judge’s  Responsibility 

Mr.  Thompson  said  defense 
law’y’ers  should  demand  that  the 
judge  examine  each  juror,  in 
private,  each  morning  to  see  if 
newspapers  have  been  read 
about  the  case.  In  United  States 
vs.  Accardo  (298  F.  2d.  133),  he 
said,  the  court  held  the  judge 
should  take  it  upon  himself  to 
make  such  an  examination  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial. 


Mr.  Thompson  rejected  the 
argument  of  news  media  that  in 
some  notable  cases  of  adverse 
publicity  the  jury  has  acquitted 
the  defendant  anyway. 

He  cited  especially  the  1958 
Chicago  trial  of  Barry  Cook, 
accused  in  the  newspapers  of 
having  confessed  to  one  murder 
and  of  being  responsible  for 
more  than  200  other  unsolved 
attacks. 

“In  spite  of  the  trial  by  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Thompson  said,  “the 
jury’  was  split  and  out  for  many 
hours.  The  jury  could  have  de¬ 
cided  either  way.  If  Cook  had 
been  convicted  who  could  say 
what  part  the  newspaper  pul> 
licity  played?  The  jurors  ad¬ 
mitted  having  read  the  stories. 
Nobody  knows  what  a  different 
jury  would  have  done. 

“I  will  say  this,  however.  If 
Barry’  Cook  had  been  convicted, 
I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  case  would  have  been  re¬ 
versed  because  of  prejudicial 
newspaper  publicity.” 

• 

Appeals  Court  Rules 
For  Akron  Newspaper 

Akron,  O. 

The  City  of  Akron’s  “inde¬ 
pendent”  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions — like  all  other  city  agen¬ 
cies — must  hold  open  meetings 
at  all  times,  the  Ninth  District 
Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled. 

The  Court  upset  a  decision  by 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Stephen 
C.  Colopy  who  had  held  that 
boards  and  commissions  created 
by  the  City  Charter  are  not 
governed  by  an  “open  meeting” 
ordinance  passed  by  City  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1955. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
had  filed  a  declaratory  judgment 
suit  against  the  city  after  re¬ 
porters  were  barred  from  two 
meetings  at  City  Hall  last  year. 

Akron  Law  Director  James 
Barbuto  said  the  case  would  be 
appealed  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  “to  get  a  final  determina¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Judge  Cuts  $300,000 
Off  AP  Libel  Verdict 

Fort  Worth 

Finding  no  basis  for  a  penalty 
award  for  malice.  Federal  Judge 
Charles  Murray  has  stricken 
$300,000  from  the  jury’s  award 
to  former  Maj.  Edwin  A.  Walker 
in  his  libel  suit  against  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

The  judge  allowed  the  $500,- 
000  verdict  for  actual  damages 
to  stand.  The  jury  added  $300,- 
000  for  exemplary  damages  but 
Judge  Murray  ruled  the  AP  was 
not  actuated  by  malice  in  writing 
about  Gen.  Walker’s  activities  on 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
campus  during  a  racial  disturb¬ 
ance  there  Sept.  30,  1962. 


Grandfatlier 
Clause  Saves 
City  Status 

Los  Angeles 

California’s  Second  District 
Appellate  Court  has  ujiheld  the 
“grandfather  clause”  wliich  pro- 
vides  that  a  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  newspaper  of  general  1 
circulation  prior  to  1923  does 
not  have  to  be  printed  at  its . 
place  of  publication. 

In  a  case  involving  the  Nor-' 
walk  Call,  the  Appellate  CViurt 
upheld  a  Superior  Court  judg- 
ment  that  the  paper  should  be 
adjudicated  within  the  city, 
under  this  law,  and  also  tumi 
down  the  contention  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Call  was  established  in 
1891  and  adjudicated  in  1926 
within  the  “township”  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  near  Los  Angeles.  When 
the  city  was  incorporated  in 
1957,  the  Call  petitioned  for  ad¬ 
judication  status  within  the  city, 
although  in  the  intervening 
years  had  transferred  its  print¬ 
ing  outside  the  city.  The  Su-  * 
perior  Court  grant^  the  peti¬ 
tion  in  1958,  but  upon  appeal  the 
judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
Call  in  1959  lost  its  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  newspaper  within  the 
city,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
printed  outside  the  city.  The 
grandfather  clause  was  not  in 
effect  at  that  time. 

The  1961  Legislature  restored 
the  grandfather  clause  (which 
had  been  in  effect  from  1923  to 
1952),  so  the  Call  again  peti¬ 
tioned  and  was  granted  adjudi¬ 
cation. 

The  Appellate  decision,  in 
upholding  the  Superior  Court 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Call, 
cited  a  1963  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Anaheim  Gazette,  which  re¬ 
gained  its  adjudication  under 
the  1961  amendment.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  decision  was 
that  the  Call  did  not  have  to 
have  obtained  a  decree  from  a 
court  prior  to  1923,  but  merely 
had  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
a  newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  prior  to  that  time. 

• 

Libel  Verdict  Appealed 

Cleveland 

The  P.  W.  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Call 
&  Post,  Negro  weekly,  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  from  a  $32,000  libel  ver¬ 
dict.  A  jury  returned  the  verdict 
last  October  in  a  suit  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  V.  Moore  following  a 
story  published  by  the  paper  in 
1962.  The  appeal  alleged  errors 
in  procedure  and  abridgrment  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

INEW  JERSEY  GROUP 


Richard  H.  Smith,  (left)  edifor-in-chief,  Charles  E.  Atkins  (center), 
publisher  and  general  manager,  and  Ralph  W.  Christie  (right),  director 
of  sales.  In  the  Cherry  Hill  offices  of  Suburban  Group  Newspapers  Inc. 


By  Bill  Storm 

Nine  years  ago  the  tabloid 
sized  weekly  News  started  pub¬ 
lication  in  what  was  then  Dela¬ 
ware  Township,  N.  J.,  near 
Camden. 

For  $1  per  subscription  in¬ 
centive,  local  fire  companies  aid¬ 
ed  the  circulation  drive  and  in 
four  weeks  the  News,  with  of¬ 
fices  and  news  room  located  in 
an  attic,  had  1800  paid  readers. 

Nine  months  later  they 
bought  the  free  Colling swood 
(N.  J.)  Suburban.  From  those 
two  publications  has  grown  a 
group  covering  the  suburbs 
from  a  new  $325,000  building 
that,  according  to  Charles  E. 
Atkins,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Suburban 
Group  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  al¬ 
ready  bursting  at  the  seams. 
Occupied  only  little  more  than 
two  years,  either  an  addition  or 
move  will  be  necessary  before 
many  months,  Mr.  Atkins  pre¬ 
dicts. 

The  Suburban  Newspapers 
now  publish  eight  tabloid-sized 
weeklies,  similar  in  format,  in 
booming  Camden  county  across 
the  river  from  Philadelphia. 
Total  circulation  is  over  70,000. 

Four  are  Paid 

The  principal  difference,  Mr. 
Atkins  points  out,  is  that  four 
are  paid  legal  newspapers:  the 
Pennsauken  and  Merchantville 
Community  News,  the  Run- 
nemede  Civic  Press,  the  Moores- 
town  News-Chronicle  and  the 
Cherry  Hill  News,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  paid  circulation  of  20,000 
delivered  for  28  cents  a  month 
by  carrier  boys. 

“With  the  boys  delivering  and 
collecting  every  month  we  have 
no  subscription  renewal  prob¬ 
lem,”  Mr.  Atkins  states. 

The  Suburban  Group  News¬ 
papers  have  345  carrier  boys, 
recruited  by  appeals  at  ^y 
Scout  meetings,  churches  and, 
Mr.  Atkins  says,  the  kids  are 
waiting  in  line  for  the  post.  A 
weekly  profile  in  his  local  news¬ 
paper  give  the  carrier  boy  a 
boost,  Mr.  Atkins  observes,  and 
serves  to  strengthen  the  bond 
between  reader  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  newspaper  was  founded 
by  Frank  K.  Keleman,  South 
Jersey  industrialist,  and 
Charles  Becker,  owner  of  the 
Chapel  Printing  Company,  and 
both  principal  stockholders  keep 
up  an  active  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  four  free  publications 


are  the  Collingswood  Suburban, 
the  largest  of  the  group  with 
23,000;  the  Black  Horse  Subur¬ 
ban,  covering  the  same  towns 
as  the  Civic  Press;  the  River¬ 
side  and  Palmyra  Journal;  and 
the  Haddon  Gazette,  which  re¬ 
versed  the  usual  procedure  of 
free  to  paid  circulation  and  is 
now  free.  A  paid  newspaper  for 
60  years,  it  changed  when  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Suburban  group 
seven  years  ago. 

Dick  Smith,  the  group’s  brisk, 
bespectacled  editor  -  in  -  chief, 
feels  that  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  quality  whether  or  not 
the  publication  is  free  or  paid. 
“Our  first  role  is  to  put  out  a 
good  newspaper  no  matter  what 
distribution,”  he  states. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  served  in  the 
Navy  and  was  a  secretary  to 
the  author  John  P.  Marquand 
when  he  was  writing  his  best 
selling  Point  of  No  Return, 
came  with  Suburban  Group 
Newspapers  at  their  beginning. 

Controversy  is  Key 

The  seeds  of  circulation  and 
advertising  lie  in  controversy, 
Mr.  Smith  feels,  or  at  least  in 
taking  a  definite  and  firm  stand 
on  community  matters,  although 
it  might  be  an  unpopular  one. 

“They  don’t  have  to  love  us 
but  they  have  to  respect  us,”  he 
states. 

An  example,  he  said,  of  a 
stand  that  raised  an  uproar, 
was  the  editorial,  “Let  ’Em 
Bake  Cakes.” 

“Some  of  the  P.T.A.’s  were 
becoming  active  in  things  that 
didn’t  concern  them  with  the 
implication  that  if  you  didn’t 
agree  with  their  actions  you 
were  against  good  government. 
We  pointed  out  that  they  were 
fine  when  working  for  a  school 
with  bazaars  and  charitable 
affairs  and  that  they  should 
more  or  less  stick  to  that. 
Hence  the  title  of  the  editorial.” 

The  Suburban  Group  News¬ 
papers  also  led  the  fight  for  the 
change  of  the  name  of  Delaware 
Township  to  the  present  Cherry 
Hill. 

“The  name  had  no  prestige 
or  identification,”  Mr.  Smith 
said.  “Nobody  ever  said  ‘I  live 
in  Delaware  Township’  because 
nobody  was  sure  just  w'here  it 
was.  The  name  ‘Cherry’  Hill 
told  a  story  because  this  was 
the  name  of  the  RCA  installa¬ 
tion,  a  nationally-known  inn  and 
one  of  the  largest  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  country.  Population 


has  doubled  here  in  the  last  few 
years.  Now  it’s  35,000  and  since 
the  name  was  changed  there  has 
been  a  burgeoning  of  growth 
and  prestige.” 

Activity  of  the  newspapers 
four  years  ago  achieved  a 
changeover  to  a  council-man¬ 
ager  form  of  government  de¬ 
spite  the  predictions  of  politi¬ 
cians  that  the  referendum  on 
the  change  would  never  get  on 
the  ballot  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Smith  states. 

‘No  Shopper’ 

“We  do  this  by  putting  out  a 
newspaper,  not  a  Copper,”  Mr. 
Atkins,  a  former  president  of 
the  Camden  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  stresses. 

A  former  plant  superintend¬ 
ent  for  the  Boscul  Coffee  Com¬ 
pany  in  Camden,  Mr.  Atkins  al¬ 
so  served  on  the  other  side  of 
the  business-labor  fence  as  pres¬ 
ident,  business  agent  and  nego¬ 
tiator  for  the  Coffee  Workers’ 
Federal  Union  21346,  AFL. 

In  emphasizing  news,  Mr.  At¬ 
kins  says,  the  publications  aver¬ 
age  40  percent  news  to  60  per¬ 
cent  ads,  a  closer  arrangement 
that  most  similar  newspapers, 
he  feels. 

The  Suburban  group  was 
among  the  first  to  take  a  strong 
editorial  stand  in  the  area  on 
civil  rights,  pushing  for  the 
formation  of  a  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Council  in  Camden  county. 

People  advised,  “Don’t  get 
into  this  fight,  ignore  it,”  Dick 
Smith  observes.  “But  we  haven’t 
and  we’re  better  off  for  it.” 

The  group  has  fought  the 
Negro  quota  system  for  jobs 
while  at  the  same  time  hiring 
a  top  negro  artist  on  his  quali¬ 
fications  and,  despite  heated 
letters  to  the  editor,  has  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  Negroes  to 


move  into  suburban  towns. 

Because  of  the  young,  pri¬ 
marily  upper-income  communi¬ 
ties  that  it  serves,  the  company 
stresses  features  by  their  own 
four  by-line  writers,  double 
women’s  pages,  book  reviews 
and  personal  coverage  of  125 
community  organization  meet¬ 
ings  a  month. 

Southern  New  Jersey’s  Sub¬ 
urban  Group  employs  48,  in¬ 
cluding  five  at  their  Moorestown 
news  and  advertising  office. 

The  especially  designed,  one- 
story  brick  building  on  a  land¬ 
scaped  lot  near  the  Garden 
State  Race  track  houses  a  Goss 
Suburban  4-unit  press,  a  com¬ 
plete  dark  room  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  desks  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  staffs  and  editors  of  each  of 
the  eight  group  publications.  A 
cafeteria  is  being  added  and 
picnic  grounds  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  carrier  boys  are  set 
up  on  the  ample  acreage. 

• 

Casebolt  Family 
Starts  Newspaper 

Hermiston,  Ore. 

Barry  Casebolt,  22,  recently 
discharged  from  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  is  the  editor  of  a  new 
weekly,  the  West  End  Tribune. 

Barry’s  father,  William  0. 
Casebolt,  43,  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  planned  to  start  a  pa¬ 
per  here  with  his  two  sons, 
Barry  and  Ben,  18,  but  he  died 
May  2. 

Barry  said  the  new  weekly, 
to  be  printed  offset  in  Pasco, 
Wash.,  will  be  circulated  in  10 
communities  in  the  west  end  of 
the  county. 

Ben  will  do  the  photo  work 
and  handle  other  chores.  Ber¬ 
nice  Casebolt,  a  commercial  art¬ 
ist,  will  do  the  art  work. 
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nothing’s 

deader 

than 

today’s 

paper 


♦  Works  from  all  types  of  copy  without  conversions 

♦  Little  or  no  handwork 

♦  A  variety  of  screens 

♦  Always  highest  quality  for  matting  or  direct  printing 

♦  Black  and  white  plates  in  minutes  on  all  materials 
Have  your  paper  look  alive— look  into  Vario-Klischo- 
graph  today. 

A^oVARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 

Unitad  SUtta  sales  and  servlet  »g»nts.  115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD.  GREAT  NECK,  NEW  YORK 


...  if  it  doesn’t  meet  today’s  challenge.  Like  ROP  color, 
for  example.  To  help  insure  a  live— and  lively— paper, 
Vario-Klischograph  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  is 
practically  a  necessity.  With  it,  ROP  color  becomes  rou¬ 
tine,  fast,  economical. 

♦  Separations  and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less 
than  one  hour 


Our  slip  was  showing 


SheSfloridalimcs-^uiou 


Xtfrkfinrft  St0i»ttr>it(|iubUr  i 


Nrhi  liatKn||mal'ConTin 
The  Cincinnati  Post 


CiilumbuM  Cili/en-,|iiuriiai 


CbflJroliiJtfnff  Journal  :;£SHr~ 

s.—  The  D^s  Times  Heraia  fi'ji 
WTiie  Indianapolis  Star 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


IStrsinian'^iLot 


‘  Worth  Star-Teleobam 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE 


ITrrnfonCbmingQ^rs. 

■^j'l  lIK  HICHMONI)  Ni;w.S  LKAUER 

fflUminqlon  fllorninq  Nrtna  [| 


HctaUi  «ttBb  SMbunt 


THE  BLADE  ^ 

®lje  tUosliington  |Ji 

sll  Tiie  boston  her/ 


Bt  d  we  goof  in  our  last  Hurletron  advertisement.  We  listed 
a!  eading  newsapers  using  SpectaColor  and  forgot  to 
inc  these  great  mastheads: 


} 


Tl"  .  .-’.cksonville  TIMES-UNION  and  JOURNAL 
Th-.  Cincinnati  POST  and  TIMES  STAR. 

And  that’s  not  all.  We  included  the  Nashville  TENNESSEAN  which 
uses  a  competitor's  equipment.  (We’re  sorry,  fellows.  We  didn’t 
me.^n  it  but  we  wish  you  success  anyway.)  jH 

From  now  on  we  promise  to  try  extra  hard  to  keep  the  record  9 

straight.That’s  no  snap,  you  know.  In  the  fast-moving  world  B 

of  SpectaColor  it’s  difficult  to  keep  weekly  track  of  the  many  ** 
newspapers  which  are  installing  Hurletron’s  lnsetrol...the 
fabulous  new  process  that  makes  brilliant  SpectaColor  in 
perfect  register  possible. 

What’s  happened  since  our  last  advertisement?  Well,  we’ve  added 
the  Trenton  TRENTONIAN  and  the  Wilmington  NEWS  and  JOURNAL. 
In  fact,  all  the  papers  now  running  SpectaColor  with  Insetrol  are 
listed  below.  If  your  paper  isn’t  there  now,  we  sure  hope  it  will  be. 


HURLETRON 


INCORPORATED 
ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


%ul|mond  eimrs-BbiiatriT 


The  Toledo  Times  5 


N«w  Thfiwt  Dollarwordt  Puzzia  Appaart  on  Pago  2 

•tSr  ®hr  (gamya  QJimga  Jr.. 


t  iDDtttoil  ifttt  Ihstf# 


EV  KIN  I NC;  Joti  K IN  AL 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


AAayor  Vt 
Ordinanc 
On  Striki 


CNICAOO  * 

SUN-TIMES 


Ledger-Star 


i  3«fCk$onUil((  lournal  |  Hi  NewYorkWorid-Telegramj 

:  ; . ColumbuB  Euenino  Obimtch  ".W*  f""""  ^  * 


Carolin*  Hmt  In  Pnmf  fall 


m  DAinf  a  NEWS 


ROCKFORD  MORNINCi  S  TAR 


CIRCULATION 


Children  of  10  to  15 
Are  Regular  Readers 


HE'S  USING  HIS  HEAD — Mike  Robinson,  12-year-old  street  vendor 
for  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  pushes  a  special  edition  displaying  the 
"Girls  Ahoy"  feature  by  Lee  Quinn — the  story  of  a  captain  who  sailed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  with  an  all-girl  crew.  Fifty  boys  were  given  sailor 
hats  to  attract  attention.  The  circulation  department  reported  an  upturn 
in  hot  weather  sales. 


Hagerstown,  Md. 

A  local  survey  of  more  than 
400  children  between  the  apes 
of  10  and  15  has  shown  that 
95.4%  repularly  read  one  of  the 
two  Hagerstown  newspapers,  the 
Herald  and  the  Mail. 

J.  Wayne  Powell,  promotion 
manager,  said  the  Herald  and 
Mail  decided  on  the  survey  to 
counteract  charges  that  children 
l)etween  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
do  not  read  newspapers. 

“For  some  time  our  editorial 
and  advertising  departments 
have  labored  under  the  premise 
that  no  one  younger  than  a 
senior  high  student  reads  a  daily 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Powell  said. 

“We  were  told  and  expected  to 
believe  that  the  younger  group 
was  interested  only  in  tele¬ 
vision.” 

The  Hagerstown  newspapers 
had  several  features  directed  at 
the  younger  group  but  had  no 
accurate  feedback  of  their  ac¬ 
ceptance,  he  said.  One  feature 
thought  to  be  highly  popular 
was  a  weekly  “Teen-Age  Forum” 
that  contained  the  opinions  of 
the  younger  readers  on  some 
current  event. 

431  Inleo’icwed 

During  the  week  of  June  22, 
Mr.  Powell  used  as  interviewers 
sev’en  American  Association  of 
University  Women  members  who 
had  conducted  eight  previous 
surveys  for  the  Herald  and  Mail. 
The  seven  contacted  452  children 
and  found  only  21  who  do  not 
read  either  of  the  two  local 
dailies. 

The  remaining  431  were  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Half  of  the  interviews  were 
made  in  homes  representing  all 
economic  groups  of  Hagerstown 
and  the  remainder  at  the  city 
swimming  pool,  at  various  city 
parks  and  at  churches  conduct¬ 
ing  summer  Bible  schools. 

Each  surveyor  was  given  a 
three-page  form  for  each  inter¬ 
view  along  with  a  book  of  clip¬ 
pings  of  all  types  of  news  and 
samples  of  all  features  for  which 
she  was  seeking  readership  in¬ 
formation.  Each  child  was  asked 
what  was  read  regularly  in  each 
section. 

Another  highlight  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  the  time  spent  each  day 
reading  a  newspaper.  57.3% 
spends  more  than  20  minutes 
each  day  reading  either  the 
Morning  Herald  or  the  Daily 
Mail. 

Movie  ads  were  the  most  popu¬ 


lar  feature  of  the  paj)er.  90.3% 
regularly  read  the  theater  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  front  page  is  read  each 
day  by  97.7%.  Pictures  on  page 
1  attract  93%;  local  news 
81.7%  and  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  64.9%. 

('.urttMiii  Is  Popular 

Items  on  the  editorial  page 
attract  70.3%.  Most  popular  edi¬ 
torial  page  feature  was  the 
political  cartoon.  Letters  to  the 
Editor  are  read  by  about  30%. 

Advice  columnists  on  the 
Women’s  pages  attract  55.5%. 

More  than  50%  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  just  about  every  sports 
story. 

Classified  ads  got  a  rating  of 
45%,  department  store  ads 
53.4%  and  food  ads  29%. 

The  top  comic  in  the  Herald 
was  read  by  90.7%  while  the 
leader  in  the  Mail  was  read  by 
88.7%. 

And  for  the  “Teen-Age 
Forum,”  67.4%  of  the  teenagers 
read  it  regularly  in  comparison 
to  30%  of  the  sub-teens. 

When  asked  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  a  larger 
school  news  section  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail,  56.8%  said  yes. 
74.2%  wanted  a  regular  page  of 
school  news  each  week. 

In  breaking  down  the  groups 
in  10  to  12  and  13  to  15  sections, 
Mr.  Powell  said  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  comic  reader- 
ship  was  lower  in  the  older 
group.  Readership  of  various 
news  sections  and  features  was 
higher  in  the  older  group. 

• 

Distribution  Job 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Clarence  A.  Benz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  distribution 
for  the  Gali'eston  News-Tribune. 
This  is  a  new  position  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  which  con¬ 
tinues  under  direction  of  Reuben 
Byrd.  Mr.  Benz  came  here  from 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  where 
he  was  a  district  circulation 
supervisor. 

• 

Smelly  Business 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

The  Portsmouth  Herald  glad¬ 
ly  waived  its  rule  against  giv’- 
ing  a  carrier  boy  a  new  bag 
without  turning  in  the  old  one. 
David  Thompson,  14,  in  nearby 
Kittery,  Me.,  used  his  first  bag 
to  help  a  family  on  his  route 
chase  a  skunk  from  under  a 
porch. 


2  Morning 
Papers  Gain 
In  N.J.  Area 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  rejuvenated  Morning  Call 
and  a  new  morning  edition  of 
the  Evening  News  are  both 
showing  progress  after  four 
months  of  spirited  competition. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  publisher  of 
the  Record  at  Hackensack,  took 
over  the  Morning  Call  in  April. 
It  is  being  published  from  the 
Record’s  plant  while  presses  in 
the  old  Call  building  stand  idle. 

Carl  F.  Jellinghaus  is  assist¬ 
ing  Mr.  Borg  as  editor  of  the 
Call. 

“We  are  now  beginning  to 
move  uphill  after  considerable 
rehabilitation  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
teriorate,”  Mr.  Borg  said.  “We 
are  finding  the  competition  of 
the  News  helpful.” 

Call  and  Record  advertising  is 
sold  both  separately  and  in  com¬ 
bination. 

“Circulation  is  up  10%  from 
its  low  point,  and  is  currently 
17,689,”  Mr.  Borg  said.  “Linage 
is  somewhat  better  than  3,000,- 
000  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
1.500,000  for  the  second  quarter, 
of  which  265,187  is  combina¬ 
tion.” 

The  News  first  edition  goes  to 
press  at  2:30  A.M.  and  the  mast¬ 
head  reads  The  Morning  News. 
It  becomes  the  Evening  News 
w'ith  a  10:30  A.M.  edition.  The 
final  edition  comes  out  at  1:30 
P.M.  for  home  delivery. 


Edward  B.  Haines,  general 
manager,  said  circulation  was 
at  about  75,000,  of  which  60,000 
is  evening,  15,000  morning. 

“Two  complete  staffs  are  func¬ 
tioning,”  Mr.  Haines  said.  “We 
have  added  about  100  people. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  we  hit  a  new  high  record 
of  8,034,923  lines  of  local,  na¬ 
tional,  classified  and  legal  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  compared  to  7,373,- 
921  for  the  same  period  in  1963. 
This  year  will  be  the  biggest 
the  News  has  ever  had  in  both 
advertising  and  circulation  since 
it  was  founded  in  1890.” 

Agencies  and  advertisers  have 
been  notified  of  new  national 
rates  that  will  become  effective 
Oct.  1.  The  open  rate  will  be 
32c  a  line;  1,500  lines,  30c;  3,000 
lines,  29c;  5,000  lines,  27c;  10,- 
000  lines,  26ic;  and  25,000  lines 
25c.  Local  rates  that  have  been 
in  effect  since  April  are:  open, 
36c;  1,500  lines,  28c;  3,000  lines, 
26c;  5,000  lines.  24c;  10,000  lines 
23>4c;  25,000  lines,  23c. 

• 

Professor  Plans 
Soviet  Press  Study 

East  Lansing.  Mich. 

A  Michigan  State  Universitv 
professor  has  begun  an  18-month 
study  of  what  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  called  “the  most  far- 
reaching  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Party  and  the  government.” 

Dr.  Nikolai  P.  Poltoratzky, 
associate  professor  and  director 
of  the  Russian  language  pro¬ 
gram  at  MSU,  will  analyze  the 
Soviet  press,  with  particular  ? 

emphasis  on  propaganda  guide-  | 

lines  and  political  tendencies  in  | 

publications.  ! 
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Color  is  a  profitable  part  of 
the  newspaper  business,  without 
a  doubt.  And  produces  results 
for  advertisers,  too.  Clients 
pat  their  agencies'  backs  and 
convince  them  they're  geniuses. 
Newspapers  profit  most  of  all, 
as  year  after  year  of  linage 
gains  prove.  And  after  all, 
the  proof  is  in  the  linage  ! 


You'll  profit  from  color,  too, 
if  you  promote  !  Here  in  E&P's 
Fall  Color  Awards  Issue  is  a 
prime  medium  for  color  promo¬ 
tion.  Advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspapers  consider  it  their 
mo*5t  important  source  of  color 
information.  It's  a  showcase 
edition  for  your  promotion  story 
of  color  quality  or  volume,  set 
in  the  context  of  case  histories 
of  award-winning  color -ads. 
Reserve  your  space  today. 


Deadline  foi  space  reservations: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SEPTEMBER  10,  1964 


850  Third  Av*nu«,  N*w  York,  N.Y.  10023 


Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  17. 


Lawyer  Prefers  Reporting 


To  Arguing 

By  r.aryl  Rivern 

Washington 

On  “Decision  Monday”  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  Dana  Bullen  of 
the  Watthington  Star  faces  one 
of  the  touRhest  assiRnments 
handed  to  a  reporter  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital. 

He  does  not  know  which  of 
the  2,770  ca.ses  on  the  hiRh 
court’s  docket  will  be  decided  on 
this  particular  day.  The  court 
announces  in  advance  what  cases 
it  will  hear,  but  ironclad  security 
surrounds  the  timinR  of  deci¬ 
sions.  Reporters  do  not  know 
what  they  will  be  writinR  about 
that  day  until  a  press  officer 
unlocks  a  cabinet  and  hands 
them  the  text  of  an  opinion 
that  may  run  more  than  150 
paRes  in  length. 

Reporters  for  morning  papers 
have  time  to  sit  down  and  lei¬ 
surely  wade  through  the  com¬ 
plex  legal  reasoning  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  but  Mr.  Bullen  only  has 
time  for  a  brief  skimming  of  the 
text  to  find  the  crucial  sentences. 
Then  he  goes  to  a  phone  and 
dictates  a  story  on  a  complicated 
decision  in  time  to  make  the 
third  edition  deadline. 

Fust  and  Right 

“You’ve  got  to  be  fast,  but 
you’ve  got  to  be  right,”  Mr. 
Bullen  says. 

The  proof  that  the  32-year 
old  reporter  has  been  consistent¬ 
ly  fast  and  right  can  be  found 
with  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  present  one 
of  its  1964  Gavel  awards  to  Mr. 
Bullen  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  City  Aug.  13.  The 
aw'ards  are  given  for  “contrib¬ 
uting  to  public  understanding  of 
the  American  system  of  law  and 
justice,”  one  other  newspaper  — 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  — 
was  cited  by  the  ABA  this  year. 

The  Star  reporter  is  the  only 
man  from  an  afternoon  paper 
assigned  to  the  court  full  time. 
He  describes  his  job  as  “getting 
the  possible  in  the  next  edition 
and  the  impossible  in  the  edition 
after  that.” 

Mr.  Bullen  has  one  advantage 
that  few  of  his  colleagues  can 
claim.  He  holds  a  law  degree 
and  has  been  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  only  reporter  on  the  beat 
with  this  background.  However, 
he  has  not  actually  practiced 
law  since  his  stint  as  a  legal 
officer  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

“The  fact  that  I  went  to  law 
school  helped  me,”  he  says.  “But 
other  reporters  without  this 
background  do  marvelous  jobs 


of  Big  Issues 


Dana  Bullen 


covering  the  court.  I  cling  to  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  a  good 
newspaperman  can  cover  any 
l)eat.  I  guess  you  could  call  me 
an  old-fashioned  reporter  with 
modern  equipment.” 

Careful  Frepuruliun 

Mr.  Bullen’s  legal  training 
.show's  up  in  the  way  he  prepares 
for  “Decision  Monday.”  He  as¬ 
sembles  information  on  impor¬ 
tant  cases  as  carefully  as  any 
lawyer  builds  a  brief.  When  an 
important  decision  is  announced 
by  the  high  court,  he  is  ready 
for  it  with  several  pages  of 
typed  information,  summarizing 
the  legal  arguments,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  case  through  low’er 
courts,  and  the  significance  of 
each  possible  decision  the  courts 
might  hand  dowm.  He  often  has 
alternate  leads  prepared  on 
major  cases. 

“I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
reading  and  getting  prepared,” 
he  says.  “Without  this  prepara¬ 
tion  I  just  couldn’t  do  the  job.” 

Despite  this  home  w’ork,  Mr. 
Bullen  is  still  called  on  to  digest 
a  great  deal  of  crucial  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  opinion  itself  in 
a  .short  space  of  time. 

Any  Monday  during  the 
court’s  term  —  from  October 
through  June  —  is  a  rough  day 
for  Mr.  Bullen,  but  on  the  clos¬ 
ing  Monday  of  this  past  term 
the  court’s  efforts  were  Hercu¬ 
lean.  On  June  22  the  pile  of 
opinions  handed  down  w'as  as 
thick  as  the  pages  of  a  telephone 
directory  in  a  large  city. 

A  Day  of  Decision 

The  first  important  decision 
was  one  in  which  the  court 
struck  down  a  law  denying  pass¬ 


ports  to  Communists.  Mr.  Bullen 
wrote  the  lead  story  on  this  case 
for  the  second  edition  of  the 
Star,  which  has  a  10:55  a.m. 
deadline.  He  also  did  a  story  on 
a  case  involving  the  right  to 
counsel.  By  12:15  p.m.,  deadline 
for  the  third  edition,  he  had 
added  a  story  on  another  case 
involving  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  as  evidence. 

Before  deadline  for  the  fourth 
edition,  1:25,  the  court  handed 
<low’n  decisions  on  five  sit-in 
cases,  another  major  story.  Be¬ 
fore  the  3  p.m.  deadline  for  the 
fifth  edition,  the  court  had  ruled 
in  a  case  involving  movie  ob- 
.scenity  and  the  film  “The  Lov¬ 
ers.”  In  addition,  the  court  is¬ 
sued  63  pages  of  orders  in  other 
cases  that  Mr.  Bullen  had  to 
look  over  and  instantly  assess 
their  significance. 

His  day’s  work  involved  not 
onl.v  a  prodigious  amount  of 
writing,  but  a  keen  eye  for  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  court  was  say-* 
ing. 

“The  key  thing  in  the  sit-in 
case  was  that  the  court  handed 
down  a  narrow  ruling,”  he  says. 
“It  failed  to  resolve  the  con¬ 
stitutional  issue  of  whether  a 
•state  may  support  business  dis¬ 
criminatory  policies.”  In  the  ob- 
.scenity  case,  he  says,  “If  you 
didn’t  read  it  close  enough,  you 
would  think  that  the  court  was 
raying  that  there  should  be  a 
national  standard  for  obscenity. 
But  there  were  six  opinions,  and 
only  two  of  the  justices  were 
saying  that. 

In  addition  to  the  production 
of  the  running  stories  on  court 
decisions,  Mr,  Bullen  follows  up 
these  stories  with  interpretive 
pieces  written  for  the  following 
day  or  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

In  all  of  these  stories,  the 
Star  man  and  the  other  court  re¬ 
porters  face  one  problem  that  re¬ 
porters  covering  other  branches 
of  government  do  not  encounter. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“background  briefing”  at  the 
court,  and  justices^  and  even 
their  law  clerks  rarely  talk  on 
or  off  the  record  about  cases. 
Court  reporters  cannot  rely  on 
“sources”  to  find  out  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  decision.  They  have 
to  know, 

“ You’re  your  own  adviser,” 
says  Mr,  Bullen.  “You’re  in  an 
isolation  booth,  and  you  have 
that  paper  and  that’s  it.  I  tell 
my  lawyer  friends  it’s  like  tak¬ 
ing  an  open-book  exam  in  Con¬ 
stitutional  Law'  every  Monday.” 

Socially  Useful 

Despite  his  law  degree,  Mr. 
Bullen  describes  himself  as  “a 
reporter,  not  a  law'yer  who  some¬ 
how  strayed  into  the  field.  He 
says  he  alw'ays  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter.  ’ 

“I  don’t  think  I  could  be  as 
socially  useful  as  a  lawyer  as 
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in  what  I’m  doing  r  v,”  he 
says.  “The  average  lav  er  has 
only  one  or  two  cases  ii  lis  life- 
time  that  deals  with  b  ic  con¬ 
stitutional  issues.  I’m  lealing 
with  major  constitution  I  issues 
every  day.” 

Mr.  Bullen  received  nh  his 
journalism  and  law  deg'  .'s  from 
the  University  of  Floi  da.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Marin  Corps, 
he  worked  for  a  short  nine  for 
the  Gainesi'ille  (Fla.)  Sun. 
After  his  service  with  “le  Ma¬ 
rines,  he  headed  for  W  ishing- 
ton  in  1958  and  arrived  ti  e  week 
of  the  UP  and  INS  merger.  Jobs 
were  so  scarce  the  best  lie  could 
get  was  a  copy  boy  spot  with 
the  Washington  Post.  Next,  he 
got  a  job  covering  the  Washing¬ 
ton  suburbs  with  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun.  He  joined  the  Star 
staff  16  months  later. 

• 

Bar  and  Press 
Of  Louisiana 
Have  News  Code 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louisiana  Press  Association 
and  Louisiana  Bar  Association 
have  approved  a  “Guide  to  News 
Media  and  Bar  Relations,”  which 
contains  rules  of  conduct  for 
newsmen  and  lawyers  in  court 
trials. 

The  guide  urges  newsmen  to 
forego  publication  of  interviews 
with  subpoenaed  witnesses,  pub¬ 
lication  of  criminal  records,  un¬ 
less  made  part  of  the  court 
record,  publication  of  confes¬ 
sions,  unless  part  of  the  court 
record,  publication  of  editorial 
comment  preceding  or  during  a 
trial  which  would  tend  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  jury,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  conclusions  of  innocence 
or  guilt  made  by  prosecuting 
authorities  or  defense  counsel. 

Members  of  the  bar  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  no  statements 
of  innocence  or  guilt,  to  make 
no  statement  as  to  what  wit¬ 
nesses  they  propose  to  call  or 
what  they  expect  to  prove  in 
court,  or  any  public  criticism  of 
judge  or  jury.  At  the  same  time, 
the  guide  reaffirms  that  news 
media  have  a  right  to  expect 
cooperation  of  the  authorities  in 
facilitating  adequate  coverage 
of  the  law  enforcement  process. 

• 

All- Woman  Staff 

Lbwistown,  Mont. 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News 
now  has  an  all-woman  staff. 
Roberta  Donovan,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  has  become  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Mike  Voeller  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Helena  Independent 
Record.  Esther  Hill  is  the  new 
feature  editor;  Ethyl  Gorman, 
society  editor. 
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too  loose! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation,  this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster- 


now  in 

use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation— is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  builds 
a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y. 
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From  secret  spot,  cameraman  Darryl  Sellas  photographs  people  staring 
at  but  not  helping  a  "drunk"  (Peyton  Whitely  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun)  on  the  sidewalk. 

Where ’s  Good  Samaritan  ? 
Camera  Fails  to  Spot  Him 


When  a  young  photographer 
at  the  Snn-Tele;irnm  scampered 
out  of  the  newsroom  telling 
editors  he  was  going  to  pose  for 
pictures  instead  of  take  them, 
no  one  was  quite  sure  of  what 
to  expect. 

It  was  typical  of  Peyton 
Whitely,  a  junior  at  Colorado 
State  University.  Evei*  since  his 
arrival  at  the  Sun- Telegram 
last  Ma.v,  he  has  been  surjtris- 
ing  editors  with  the  results  of 
his  imagination. 

.\nd  that  evening,  .July  2;t. 
editors  again  did  a  double-take 
when  he  produced  a  .series  of 
pictures  in  which  he  was 
sprawled  across  a  downtown 
sidewalk  with  his  feet  dangling 
in  the  gutter,  and  one  hand 
clinging  to  an  empty  whiskey 
bottle. 

What  was  behind  it?  In  his 
own  exploratory  way,  Mr. 
Whitely  had  fulfilled  a  sudden 
impulse  to  test  the  “non-in¬ 
volvement”  attitude  afflicting 
New  York  City  passersby. 

Specifically,  he  was  referring 
to  the  case  in  which  police  said 
at  least  38  neighbors  in  Queens 
had  witnessed  repeated  assaults 
on  a  girl  but  did  not  go  to  her 
aid. 

Mr.  Whitely  asked  him.self: 
How  would  passersby  in  San 
Bernardino  react  to  a  young 
man,  obviously  in  a  drunk  stu¬ 
por,  lying  on  a  sidewalk  during 
the  rush  hour? 

Would  anyone  extend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand?  Would  anyone  at 
least  push  his  feet  onto  the 
sidewalk  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 
car  running  over  his  legs? 

After  lying  there  foi‘  15  min¬ 
utes  while  a  photo  lab  assistant, 
Darryl  Sellas,  sneaked  the  jiic- 
tures,  young  Whitely  got  his 
answers. 


“No  one  went  out  of  his  way 
except  to  avoid  me;  no  one 
stopped  except  to  stare  at  me. 
1  guess  the  Good  Samaritan 
concept  is  dead,”  he  said. 

The  experiment  gave  the 
newspaper  something  else  for 
its  readers  to  look  at  and  to 
think  about  the  next  morning. 

The  Sun -Telegram  used  six 
of  the  shots,  running  them 
three  abreast  across  eight  col¬ 
umns  on  the  top  of  a  news 
page. 

.\nil  Mr.  Whitely  that  same 
evening  scurried  out  of  the 
office  with  his  camera,  having 
mentioned  something  about 
wanting  to  know  how  a  busy 
restaurant  would  look  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  dog  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  wander  in. 

• 

General  .Manager 
Replaee;»  Bohh 

Dallas,  Ore. 

Martin  Jurgenson,  staff  mem- 
l)er  of  the  weekly  Polk  County 
Ifenihcr-Ohm’rrer  here  for  the 
l)ast  nine  years,  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  i)aper. 

He  was  named  to  that  post  by 
Elmo  Smith,  new  owner.  Mr. 
Jurgenson  replaces  his  former 
1k)ss,  Earle  Richardson,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Itemizer-Ob- 
server  for  10  years,  who  sold 
the  i)aper  to  .Mr.  Smith  and  then 
announced  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Smith,  former  governor 
of  Oregon  and  i)uhlisher  of  the 
Allxiny  I>t  niovrnt-Hrrnkl,  heads 
the  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  owns  the  Itemi- 
zer-Ohservei-  and  four  other 
Oregon  weeklies  —  the  Hood 
Hirer  S'cwit,  Cottaye  Grove  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Mdtlran  Pioneer  and  Blue 
Mountain  Kayle. 


U.S.- Soviet  Track  Meet 


A  Newspaper 

Ity  Sky  Dunlap 

Lo.s  .-Xngklks 

One  of  the  largest  press  con¬ 
tingents  to  cover  an  .American 
sporting  event  joined  more  than 
1(10,00(1  track  and  field  fans  for 
the  two-day  U.S.-Soviet  dual 
meet  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coli¬ 
seum  July  25-2(5.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Lon  Anyelen 
Timen  as  part  of  its  many-sided 
charity  sports  i)romotions. 

The  Coliseum  press  boxes  ac- 
commodate<l  134  in  the  lower 
section,  177  in  the  uppei-  sec¬ 
tion,  plus  more  than  600  in  the 
grandstand  area.  There  were 
IS)  television  cameras,  said  to 
be  the  most  ever  used  for  a 
track  meet.  Two-thirds  of  the 
woiking  press  came  from  be¬ 
yond  Southei  n  California.  There 
was  a  h€*avy  concentration  of 
foreign  i)j'ess. 

Special  Events  Director  Glenn 
Davis  and  his  assistant.  Will 
Kern,  heading  uj)  the  Times  jiro- 
motional  staff,  tried  —  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  —  in  a  photography  in¬ 
novation  which  brought  some 
scattered  complaints  fiom  lens- 
men.  To  avoid  the  usual  horde 
of  officials,  i)hotogi‘aphers  and 
hangers-on  cluttering  up  the 
field,  drastic  limitations  were 
imi)osed. 

Judging  officials  and  timers 
were  .seated  in  the  grandstand 
to  give  maximum  spectator  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  track.  Only  1(1  pho- 
togi’aiihers  were  permitted  on 
the  field  —  two  from  AP  and 
UPI,  two  from  the  Times  and 
Herald-Examiner,  one  for  the 
magazine  pool  and  one  for  the 
Russian  press. 

Other  photographers  with 
long-lens  equi])ment  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  strategic  portal  l>ox 
locations  above  the  stadium  tun¬ 
nels,  and  at  other  vantage 
points.  After  each  program,  any 
news  media  could  check  over  the 
pool  photos  taken  by  Times  pho- 
tograi)hers  and  select  any  six, 
at  no  cost.  Ben  Olander  and 
Larry  Sharkey,  Times  photo 
veterans,  were  on  the  field. 

Results  Sped  to  All 

Results  of  each  event  were 
telephoned  to  a  jness  reception 
center,  typed  onto  duplicator 
stencils,  and  rushed  to  all  media. 
Results  were  carried  in  feet  and 
meters,  with  blue  paper  used 
for  men’s  events  and  salmon 
color  for  women.  In  addition. 
Times  reporters  with  interinet- 
ers  for  the  Russians  interviewed 
participants  in  each  race.  Their 
copy  also  was  duplicated  and 
rushed  to  the  reporters. 
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Spectacular 


The  Times  had  a  corp.*,  of 
me.s.sengers  recruited  ftom  the 
Orange  County  Pro.-  Club’s 
Journalism  Explorer  Po.st  and 
the  San  F'ernando  Valley  Youth 
Foundation  journalism  group. 

But  for  unseasonably  hot 
weather  (88  on  Saturday,  80  on 
Sunday),  attendance  might  have 
been  greater.  Even  so,  (he  gross 
income  neared  $500,(l0(t,  at  $5 
per  .seat.  Participating  in  the 
receijits  are  the  National  .Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Union,  50%; 
Southern  Pacific  -AAU,  10%; 
and  Times  Charity  Funds,  40%. 

Times  Publisher  Otis  Chan- 
dlei‘,  NCAA  shot  put  champion 
while  at  Stanford,  opened  the 
meet. 

The  Times  was  awarded  the 
event  on  June  18,  19(53.  It  re¬ 
quired  115  officials  and  400  Coli¬ 
seum  workers. 

American  men  piled  uj)  a  con¬ 
vincing  victor.v  (139  to  97 
points)  and  the  .American 
women,  while  losing  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin,  (59-48),  made  their 
l)est  showing  in  the  history  of 
the  dual  meet.  The  total  points 
favored  the  U.  S.  athletes. 

• 

Real  Estate  Story 
Prizes  .\r«*  P<»hted 

An  annual  real  estate  jour¬ 
nalism  award  was  announced 
this  week. 

Prizes  will  lie  awarded  for  the 
l)est  story  or  sei'ies  of  stories 
appearing  in  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
first  prize  will  he  $500. 

The  National  Real  Estate 
Journalism  Awards  will  l)e  en¬ 
dowed  by  Julien  J.  Studley  Inc., 
a  real  estate  firm  headquartered 
in  New  York  City. 

Articles  a))pearing  between 
Jan.  1,  1964  and  Sept.  16,  1964 
are  eligible.  They  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  l)efore  Sept.  18  to:  Na¬ 
tional  Real  Estate  Journalism 
Award,  342  Madison  .Avenue, 
New  York  10017. 

• 

Carter  in  Texsiar 

Fort  Worth 

Amon  Carter  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
yram,  has  jiurchased  175,000 
shares  of  Texstar  Corp.  stock 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Tom 
Slick  of  San  .Antonio.  The  price 
was  rejmrted  to  be  close  to  $750,- 
000.  Texstar  has  oil  and  gas 
holdings  in  .Alaska,  Canada, 
Guatemala,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas.  Mr.  Carter  has  l)een 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
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Special  Report:  new 
i  anovators  of  'thin  tin 
as  thin  as  this  pas^e  ^ 


USS  8tcel  foil  is  only  2  mils 
thick,  about  as  thick  as  the 
page  on  which  this  news 
^  ;  is  printed.  Laminated 

^  .  to  paper  or  cardboard, 

;  it  offers  the  package  de- 

signer  a  combination  of 
properties  unlike  any  other 
packaging  material.  It  has  strength, 
bulge-resistance,  puncture-resist¬ 
ance,  rigidity,  and  virtually  no  hulk. 
It  acts  as  a  harrier  against  moisture 
and  insects.  It  has  wet  strength.  It 
can  he  attractively  lithographed. 
And  it  can  be  thrown  away,  as  a  dis¬ 
posable  hake  pan  is  discarded,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  inexpensive. 

<*  Give  you  ideas? 

«  If  you  have  a  pack- 
aging  problem, 
^  ^  ^  1  write  on  your  let- 

\  Si*  terhead  for  a  free 
sample  and  fur- 
•*..  ther  information. 


One  of  the  most  significant 
innovations  in  packaging 
history  occurred  not  long 
ago  when  U.  S.  Steel 


same  weight  of  tinplate.  Now,  from 
the  same  company,  another  product 
is  in  advanced  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment:  tinplated  steel  foil,  a  new 
material  less  than  half  as  thick  as 
“thin  tin.” 


Write  U.  S.  Steel, 
Hoorn  7227,  .'}2.‘> 
William  Penn 
Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15230. 

U.  S.  Steel  is 
introducing  an 
average  of  two 
new  or  improved 
products  each 
month.  And  it  is  a  liuliit  at  U.  S.  Steel 
to  suggest  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of 
all  steel  products. 

If  you  could  bene¬ 
fit  hy  this  brand  of 
thinking,  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  U.S.Stt’ol 
.  .  .  ii'hvrv  the  big 
idea  is  innovation. 


United  States  Steel 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


! 


Fairchild’s  Henry  Zwirner  was  a 
participant  in  the  recent  10-day 
Workshop  in  Economic  Aspects  of 
Textiles  and  Clothing  held  by  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  ('ity. 
Mr.  Zwirner,  who  is  a  vice-i)rcsident 
and  Midwest  Director  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  conducted  the  session 
on  “Communication  in  the  Textiles 
and  Apparel  Industries.” 


(ierald  Beatty  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  .SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  as  a  general  news  reporter. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s 
forthcoming  Furniture  .Sales  Train¬ 
ing  Manual,  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  on  Aug.  21,  promises  to  be 
the  paper’s  all-time  best  selling  sec¬ 
tion.  So  far,  advance  orders  for 
<‘xtra  copies  of  the  section  are 
running  far  ahead  of  last  year, 
when  70.000  copies  were  distributed 
to  subscribers  and  others.  The 
Manual  is  published  as  a  tool  for 
retail  furniture  sale.smen.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  it  will  contain 
a  dictionaiy  of  terms  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  industn-,  as  well  as  a  definitive 
study  of  the  Mediterranean  move¬ 
ment  in  furniture  style.  Another 
feature  is  a  detailed  illustration  of 
how  case  goods,  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  and  bedding  are  constructed. 


Mimmi  Daniels  has  been  named  to 
handle  circulation  promotion  for 
•SUPERMARKET  NEWS  and 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carol  D.  Silverberg.  who  has 
retired  un<ier  the  F'airchild  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 


Fairchild  News  Service  corres¬ 
pondents  who  were  in  the  New 
York  office  last  week  to  ('onsult 
with  editors  of  all  the  papers  were 
Marilyn  Nason,  news  representative 
in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Tony 
Guinta,  correspondent  in  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pablltfcars  of 

Daily  Nawt  RKord,  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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Mauro  Waddington 


Mauro,  Watldiii^ton 
Proiiioteil  by  Branham 

The  Branham  Company,  na¬ 
tional  newspajter  advertising 
rejtresentatives,  has  promoted 
John  B.  Mauro,  in  charge  of 
promotion  and  re.search,  and 
Donald  H.  Waddington,  manager 
of  the  Dallas  sales  office,  to 
vicepresidents. 

Mr.  Mauro  has  directed  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  for  Bran¬ 
ham  since  1957  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Research  Committee 
'  since  1961. 

Mr.  Waddington  joined  Bran¬ 
ham  in  1950  after  a  stint  on  the 
AtUnita  Journal.  He  has  been 
manager  of  the  Dallas  office 
,  since  196.‘1. 

«  «  « 

Cii.vRLES  D’Amour — from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Moncton 
(N.  B.)  L’Ei'angeline  to  man¬ 
aging  director  of  La  Voix  de 
L’Est  and  its  affiliated  printing 
plant  and  radio  .station  at  Gran¬ 
by,  Que. 

«  ♦  « 

Richard  K.  Brcnner,  who 
began  bis  career  as  a  reporter 
in  Reading,  Pa. — now  director 
of  publicity  at  Muhlenberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Allentown,  Pa.  He  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church  in  America’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Press,  Radio  and 
Television. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  L.  Haussler,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News — elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Buffalo  chap¬ 
ter,  Financial  Executives  Insti¬ 
tute. 

«  *  * 

Jack  F.  Hewson,  a  former 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
man  in  the  Midwest — now  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Indiana 
Masonic  Home  Foundations  Inc. 
at  Franklin,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  C.  May — from  person¬ 
nel  assistant  to  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  employe  relations  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
and  Times. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Coffman,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal  —  to  political 
writer.  Gene  Smith — from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  to  city 
hall  reporter. 


P 

John  Buchner,  formerly  with 
the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily 
Tidings — to  news  staff  of  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Forrester,  formerly 
with  the  Pendleton  East  Ore¬ 
gonian — to  news  staff  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Fugle,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  Northwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stanley  L.  Dean — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter,  succeeding 
Jean  Callahan. 

«  *  * 

Ei!GENE  Segal,  urban  renewal 
reporter  of  the  (Cleveland) 
Plum  Dealer — resigned  to  move 
to  Los  Angeles  where  he  will  be 
a  reporter  for  Time  magazine. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  Wilson,  foimerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  old  Cleveland 
News — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Everett  Witiiam 
— from  news  copy  desk  to  sports 
desk  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Edward  Jensen,  a  Pittsbiirgh 
(Pa.)  Post  Gazette  reporter  for 
11  year.s — to  public  relations 
director  for  the  Port  Authority 
of  Allegheny  County. 

Calvin  E.  Leckbee,  former 
sports  writer  and  newsman  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Iowa — to 
news  editor  of  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  Times,  Blythe,  Calif., 
succeeding  Warren  Hemphill. 
*  «  « 

Teresa  Jacobsen — to  society- 
church  editor  of  the  Lomita  and 
Walteria  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Cooper — from  editor 
to  associate  editor  of  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Independent; 
Leonard  Sargent — from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Evening  News  to 
editor  of  the  Independent;  Tru¬ 
man  Myers — replaces  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent. 

♦  ♦  * 

Coe  Crawford,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  —  to  financial 
editor, 

*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Grimes,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier  since 
1946 — resigned  to  develop  prop¬ 
erty  in  Palm  Springs. 

«  *  « 

Herb  Pasik,  city  editor  of  the 
Colton  (Calif.)  Courier — to  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Lock¬ 
heed  Propulsion  Company  in 
Redlands,  Calif. 


ersonal 

Two  Leave  Newsv  »-uk 
For  Herald  Tribune 

Two  of  Newsweek  st^ifers  are 
leaving  to  join  the  A’,  ir  York 
Herald  Trihtine. 

Barry  Gotteher,  assimate  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  editing  the 
press  department,  will  handle 
general  assignments  on  the  city 
side.  Claude  Lewis,  who  has 
been  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  magazine  since  196H  and  on 
the  staff  since  1952,  will  write 
sports  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 

While  at  Brown  University, 
Mr.  Gotteher  covered  sports  for 
the  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
graduated  in  1956.  Wliile  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1957  be  worked  for 
the  Long  Island  Press,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  association  with  News¬ 
week  was  on  Sport  magazine.  He 
is  the  author  of  “The  Giants  of 
New  York,”  a  book  about  the 
football  team,  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  author  of  “Adam 
Clayton  Powell,”  a  iiocketbook 
biography  of  the  Harlem  Con¬ 
gressman,  published  by  Fawcett. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Ratts,  former  general 
assignment  reporter  for  Salina 
(Kans.)  Journal — to  general 
assignment  reporter  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle.  John  McDon¬ 
ald,  former  general  assignment 
reporter  for  Salina  Journal — to 
general  assignment  reporter 
Wichita  Eagle. 

«  ♦  4c 

Merrill  Lilley,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Orange  County  Eve¬ 
ning  News — to  managing  editor 
of  the  five  weekly  newspapers 
affiliated  with  the  News. 

*  «  * 

Bruce  Brown  —  appointed 
.sports  editor  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Enterprise  and 
the  Press,  in  a  merging  of  the 
sports  staffs.  Enterprise  sports 
editor  Ray  McCuen  will  he  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  Press 
sports  editor  Garland  Rose 
resigned. 

«  «  * 

Michael  J.  McDonough,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  and  Eldean  Adams,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Outlook  LIVING 
department — married. 

4c  4e  # 

William  N.  Roesgen,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun- 
dusky  (O.)  Register — now  di¬ 
rector  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times,  replacing  Jack  Pease, 
managing  editor,  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Roesgen  has  been  a  consult¬ 
ant  executive  editor  the  past 
two  years  at  the  Times. 
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Madeline  Hill — jiromoted  to 
editor  of  the  San  Dimas,  La 
Veme  and  Diamond  Bar  week¬ 
lies  of  the  Bonita  Publishing 
Company,  succeeding  Bobbe 
Monk,  who  will  travel  in  the 
Far  East  for  a  year. 


UPI  Abjiijjns  Yoder 
To  Netv  Picture  Bureau 

United  Press  International 
has  opoiud  a  fulltime  newspic- 
tures  bureau  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Wayne  C.  Sargent,  southern 
division  manager  for  UPI,  said 
the  bureau  will  begin  operation  Mary  Vanderman  —  named 
Aug.  ir>  under  the  direction  of  acting  city  editor  of  the  Wil- 
Russell  Yoder,  who  is  now  limantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni- 
.Miami  newspictures  manager.  cle. 

Mr.  Yoder  will  be  succeeded  *  *  # 

in  Miami  by  Joseph  Holloway  John  Chase — from  editorial 
Jr.,  of  Ualeigh,  N.  C.,  who  be-  cartoonist  for  the  New  Orleans 
comes  Florida  newspictures  States-Item,  to  WDSU-tv  in 
manager.  Holloway  for  the  past  New  Orleans. 

years  has  been  UPI  news-  ♦  *  * 

pictures  manager  for  North  Donald  W.  Fried.man — to  di- 
Carolina,  with  headquarters  in  rector  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Raleigh.  Information  and  Publications 

Jerry  Huff,  now  at  Nashville,  for  the  University  of  Connecti- 
will  go  to  North  Carolina,  and  cut. 

Sam  Parrish  of  Atlanta  will  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

become  Nashville  manager.  Thomas  F.  Hi  rley,  formerly 

Mr.  Yoder  was  chief  photog-  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
rapher  for  the  Tallahassee  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to 
Democrat  for  several  years  be-  personnel  staff  of  Consolidated 
for  joining  UPI  in  1957.  Cigar  Corporation. 


CHANGE  IN  COMMAND — Lammot  Copeland  Jr.,  center,  owner  and 
president  of  the  Great  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times,  and  his  publisher,  Ben  Reddick, 
left,  receive  ownership  stock  for  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citiien-News  from 
publisher-owner  David  Heyler,  right.  Heyler  will  continue  as  publisher 
of  the  Citizen-News,  with  Reddick  named  executive  vice  president  and 
co-publisher,  in  addition  to  remaining  as  publisher  of  the  Valley  Times. 
More  than  a  score  of  affiliated  community  newspapers  were  included  in 
the  purchase. 


Kent  Slyhofk,  former  news 
editor,  Selma  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise — to  editor  of  the  (loodland 
(Kans.)  Daily  News  and  the 

„  „  „  ,  T  X  ,  •  Sherman  County  (Kans.)  Her- 

Ron  Roach,  San  Diego  Les  B.  Leith — to  advertising 

(Calif.)  Associated  Press  bu-  manager  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.) 
reau — in  the  Marine  Corps  on  a  Times. 
six  months  enlistment.  ♦  ♦  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  David  Fenn,  formerly  with 

John  T.  Bailety,  a  former  the  Woodstock  (Ont.)  Sentinel- 

circulation  manager  in  the  New  Review — to  advertising  manager 
York  Times  international  divi-  of  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  Examiner. 
sion — now  a  partner  in  Edward  *  ♦  * 

Howard  &  Co.,  Cleveland  public  George  Lake — to  advertising 
relations  firm.  manager  of  the  Moose  Jaw 

*  *  *  (Sask.)  Times-Herald. 

Artih’r  O.  Connor,  a  former  ♦  *  * 

city  editor  of  the  Muskegon  Heads  School  Bureau 
(Mich.)  Chronicle — now  director  ,, 

of  information  at  Western  Mich-  Northfield,  Mass, 

igan  University,  Kalamazoo.  He  Charles  Ggren  has  l^en  named 
has  been  in  state  information  Bureau  at 

posts  since  1957.  Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon 


Winner  in  Conn. 

Windsor,  Conn. 

C.  J.  Del  Vaglio,  publisher  of 
the  Thomaston  Express,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  here.  The 
New  Canaan  Advertiser  won  the 
■sweepstakes  award  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  contest. 


Ralph  Marsh — from  political 
writer,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  to  assistant  executive 
editor. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Lee  Porter,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal  —  to  general 
manager  Pittsburg  (Kans.) 
Headlight  and  Sun. 


Heads  SDX  Chapter 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Jean  A.  Perusse,  news  editor 
of  the  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Demo¬ 
crat — to  executive  staff  of  Del 
Mar-Va  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 


That*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 


Edward  A.  Laycock,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe  since 
1945 — retired. 


Artiu'r  O’Connor,  former  ^  j.  / 

city  editor  of  the  Muskegon  gLx 

(Mich.)  Chronicle  and  more 
recently  head  of  the  information  ^ 

division  of  the  Department  of  C 

Economic  Expansion  of  Michi-  3 

gan — to  director  of  university  f 

information  at  Western  Michi-  ^ 

gan  University.  V  V 

*  *  *  £ 

Robert  M.  Burnjett  —  from  ^ 

Associated  Press  bureau  in  Los 

Angeles  to  chief  of  the  AP  bu- 

reau  in  San  Diego,  succeeding  mlpilljlll 

Norman  Bell,  who  retired  after  *****4iiiaui 

32  years  with  AP.  _ 
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The  New  York  Herald-Tribune's  Nat  Fein  rolls  around  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Skate  Key  Important 
In  Covering  the  Fair 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  World’s  Fair  is  a  bip 
place.  But  the  New  York  Her- 
ald-T ribline’s  Nat  Fein  has  fig¬ 
ured  a  way  to  beat  it. 

Nat,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winner, 
rustled  up  a  pair  of  skates  from 
“a  fella  who  once  skated  in 
New  Jersey,”  and  away  Nat 
went. 

He  figured  the  skates  would 
get  him  around  faster  and 
easier.  Trouble  was  they  had  no 
straps. 

Nat  tied  the  skates  on  with 
twine  and  for  15  minutes  rolled 
around  the  Fair.  “Everj’body 
thought  I  w’as  crazy  as  usual,” 
Nat  said  afterw-ards.  “But  you 
have  to  be  half-crazy  anyway  to 
be  a  photographer.” 

The  picture  of  Nat  Fein  on 
this  page  was  taken  by  Ben 
Heller,  on  loan  to  the  Fair’s 
William  J.  Doncghue  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

*  *  * 

COVERING  GOLF  MATCHES 

Writing  recently  in  Cuff  Stuff, 
employe  magazine  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  (the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times),  Bob  McMillin, 

4« 


completed  his  shot.  “It  would 
appear  that  by  the  time  the  ball 
was  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from 
the  bucket  the  shot  would  have 
been  completed,”  Mr.  McMillin 
wrote.  “But  the  Professional 
Golf  Association  said  no  soap.” 

A  photographer  could  not  ap¬ 
proach  a  player  and  request  to 
take  his  picture.  The  camera 
could  not  pointed  at  a  player 
who  was  preparing  to  make  a 
shot  so  as  not  to  distract  his 
attention.  Motion  pictures  could 
1)6  taken  from  outside  the  gal¬ 
lery  lines  which  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  advance  by  the  PGA. 

The  photograjjher  could  not 
approach  a  player  after  the  18th 
green  play  until  the  golfer  had 
completed  a  score  card  liecause 
it  might  disturb  his  addition. 

Mr.  McMillin  concluded:  “If 
you  saw  a  lot  of  aerial  type  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  golf  tournament 
it  was  because  Lucas  was  work¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  They 
drove  him  up  with  the  nuts.” 
*  *  >)> 

PRIZE-WINNER 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  recently  used  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Famous  Photog¬ 
raphers  School,  Westport,  Conn., 
to  judge  its  “Once-In-A-Life- 
time”  photo  contest. 

Judges  were  Philippe  Hals- 


Times  reporter,  told  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  news  photographers  had 
cov'ering  the  Oklahoma  City 
Open  Golf  Tournament. 

“They  had  a  list  of  rules  and 
regulations  governing  picture 
taking  of  the  visiting  .sod  bust¬ 
ers  that  would  put  the  Secret 
Serv'ice  and  Presidential  visit  to 
shame,”  he  said. 

The  photogs  were  allowed  in¬ 
side  the  gallery  line,  but  they 
were  to  blend  into  the  gallery 
and  take  a  position  where  they 
were  not  conspicuous.  “For  a 
photog  like  Jim  Lucas,  who  is 
6  ft,  2  inches  tall  and  carrying 
a  camera  with  a  lens  the  size 
of  an  apple  basket,  this  was  a 
real  neat  trick,”  Mr.  McMillin 
reported. 

Photogs  could  not  take  close- 
up  actions  during  play.  This, 
Mr.  McMillin  claimed,  elimi¬ 
nated  just  about  all  picture  tak¬ 
ing  “but  the  photogs  used  long 
range  lens  and  maybe  could  get 
some  goofed  up  plays  as  well  as 
some  of  the  better  ones.” 

A  photograph  had  to  be  taken 
from  a  long  distance  and  not  in 
the  line  of  play,  forward  or 
backwards.  Still  shots  could  not 
be  taken  until  the  player  had 


HEAD-SAVERS — Steel  heimets  are 
now  standard  gear  avei'able  to 
Associated  Press  photographers, 
as  the  result  of  bottle-tossing,  etc. 
in  racial  riots. 

man,  Arthur  d’Arazieii,  Harry 
Garfield  and  Richard  Beattie,  all 
from  the  .school’s  faculty,  and 
Victor  Keppler,  director  of  the 
Famous  Photographers  School. 

Grand  prize-winning  photog 
was  submitted  by  Dennis  C. 
Griffith  of  South  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  won  him  a  three- 
year  charter  student  scholarship 
to  the  school.  His  picture  .showed 
the  blurred  image  of  a  tennis 
ball  hit  by  a  swinging  player 
in  the  background  and  it  also 
took  first  in  the  action  category, 
one  of  nine  divisions  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  Gazette  awarded  $25 
prizes  to  each  of  the  category 
winners. 

Mr.  Griffith  received  the  first 
scholarship  award  given  by  the 
school  in  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  contest.  Mr.  Keppler  said 
the  school  planned  to  work  with 
other  newspapers  in  similar  ven¬ 
tures. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LBJ— If  isn’t 
easy  to  make  pictures  of  President 
Johnson  when  he  is  spending  time 
at  LBJ  Ranch.  Dallas  Associated 
Press  Wirephoto  operator  Bob 
Jarboe  took  up  the  post  (left)  in 
the  woods  off  a  country  road  near 
the  ranch.  He  patiently  waited 
for  several  hours  with  a  long  lens. 
Results  were  two  pictures,  one  of 
them  below,  of  the  President  as 
he  whizzed  by. 
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IHIS  MKSSACiE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADINO  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 


Yachtsmen  and  businessmen  set  a  course 
for  victory  in  The  America’s  Cup  race 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (i-),  Telegram  (s) 


Tliis  year’s  British  attempt  to  carry  home  a  cup  won  118 
years  ago  has  started  the  seaborn  rush  to  New  England. 

By  the  dav  of  the  race,  there  won’t  be  an  open  mooring 
for  many  a  long  sea  mile,  and  cash  registers  up  and 
down  the  coast  will  lx*  ringing  like  bell  buoys  in  a 
choppy  sea.  No  matter  who  wins,  New  England  is  ahead! 

More  facts  about  New  England  leadership: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1  /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


VERMONT 

Barrc-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e). 

Burlington  ITee  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 
Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers,  and  no 
other  media  gives  the  100%  household  ^ 

coverage  afforded  bv  newspapers.  ^ 


CONNECUTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s) 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s). 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Do  you  wish  that  someone 
would  build  a  better 
D.  C  POWER  SUPPLY 
for  PRINTING  PRESSES? 


PEMCO 

CORPORATION 

It  features 

•  Low  first  cost 

•  Increased  efficiency  98% 

•  Low  installation  cost 

•  Small  space 

•  Simple  operation 

Write,  wire,  or  phone  Area  304, 
325-8101  for  details 


PEMCO 

BOX  1338,  BLUEFIELD,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


SOMEONE  HAS! 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP‘S- 


I 

By  Ray  H.  Copperud 


j  A  Plague  o  ’  Both 

Both  is  often  misplaced  ahead  of  prepositions:  “She 
I  was  considering  childbirth  both  as  a  woman  and  an  ob- 
i  stetrician.”  as  both;  the  reason  is  that  as  here  is  a 
I  preposition  controlling  both  woman  and  obstetrician; 
I  the  structure  is  not  clear  with  both  as. 

I  “Foreign  policy,  both  under  the  present  and  preceding 
I  administrations  ...”  under  both.  “But  leftover  pas- 
I  sions  both  in  the  North  and  the  South  made  it  unlikely.” 
I  in  both.  “I  have  heard  the  question  asked  both  by 

I  Caucasians  and  Negroes.”  Wrong  order,*  and  by  need 

I  not  be  repeated:  by  both  Caucasians  and  Negroes. 

I  “Plans  for  improvements  were  discussed  both  from 
f  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  beautification  of  the  city.” 
I  In  this  as  in  the  similar  examples  both  should  stand 

I  as  close  as  possible  to  the  nouns  (utility  and  beautifica¬ 

tion)  it  links  as  a  conjunction. 

Either  also  often  precedes  prepositions  it  should  fol- 
=  low:  “No  date  has  been  set  either  for  the  election  or 
independence.”  for  either  the  election  or  independence. 

Both  is  sometimes  misused  for  each:  “Both  seemed  to 
have  blamed  his  martyrdom  on  the  other.”  Each  seemed; 
or,  somewhat  loosely,  their  martyrdom. 

“Soon  both  sides  had  joined  forces.”  With  each  other, 
presumably,  but  this  would  lie  explicit  in  “Soon  the 
sides  had  joined  forces.” 


I 

I 

I 


Wayward  Words 

About  is  often  used  redundantly  with  figures  spanning  j 
a  range:  “The  victims  were  described  as  about  45  to  | 
50  years  old.”  as  i5  to  50  years  old.  I 

It  is  a  superstition  that  about  is  improper  in  the  j 
senses  on,  around:  “beaten  about  the  head  and  shoulders.”  j 
The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  cites  Tennyson:  “My 
crown  about  my  brows.” 

*  *  * 

Bass  (deep-toned)  is  pronounced  base  but  not  spelled  j 
that  way.  “The  adventure  had  the  nation  all  but  wired 
to  its  communication  systems,  listening  for  the  next  base¬ 
voiced  announcement.”  bass-,  unless  the  voice  was  ig-  | 
noble.  It’s  always  bass  in  musical  connections:  basses,  j 
bass  viol,  bass  clarinet,  bass  clef.  j 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  reporters  and  deskmen  are  honestly  con¬ 
fused  over  American  and  British  spellings.  This  is  | 

easily  explainable,  considering  how  widely  books  and  j 

periodicals  following  British  practice  are  read  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  | 
know  very  well  what  the  British  spellings  are  and  de¬ 
liberately  choose  them  as  more  high-toned.  Appropriate¬ 
ness  in  this  instance,  however,  is  governed  by  the  princi¬ 
ple,  “When  in  Rome  ...”  In  general,  British  spellings 
in  America  are  likely  to  be  considered  an  affectation, 
and  in  newspapers  they  bring  about  inconsistencies  in  | 
style.  Here  are  some  of  the  commoner  variants,  with 
the  American  versions  given  first:  center,  centre;  criti-  \ 
cize,  criticise;  judgment,  judgement;  defense,  defence;  \ 
offense,  offence;  pretense,  pretence.  j 
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Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


A  tax  is  a  tariff  is  extra  cost 


Regardless  of  what  it  is  called,  any 
tax  added  to  the  fixed  tariff  on  a 
product  imported  into  a  country  adds 
to  the  cost  of  that  product.  When 
the  final  cost  is  prohibitive,  impor¬ 
tation  of  that  product  often  falls 
precipitously. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
to  American  steels  going  into  foreign 
countries,  with  serious  results.  Special 
taxes  levied  by  foreign  governments 
on  American  made  steels  are  causing 
a  drastic  drop  in  steel  exports  from 
America.  There  are  no  such  special 
taxes  levied  upon  foreign  steels  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  In  fact,  a  con¬ 
trary  condition  exists;  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  sold  their  steel  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  prices  lower  than  in  their  own 
countries.  This  is  called  “dumping.” 

As  a  result,  in  part,  of  this  politi¬ 
cally  subsidized  foreign  competition, 
millions  of  man-hours  of  American 
employment  are  being  lost.  Untold 
sums  of  income  taxes  are  lost  to  our 
government.  The  national  balance  of 
payments  is  being  seriously  altered. 

The  American  Steel  Industry  is 
struggling  against  still  another  facet 
in  competition,  one  that  is  peculiarly 
ironic,  and  expensive.  Steel  plants  in 
most  foreign  countries  are  almost  all 
more  modern  than  U.S.  mills,  because 
they  were  newly  built— with  the  vital 
aid  of  U.S.  tax  money— since  World 
War  II.  In  contrast,  American  steel 
facilities  not  only  had  to  fight  the 


war,  but  had,  as  well,  to  carry  the 
world,  friend  and  foe,  through  the 
reconstruction  period. 

Steel  mills  in  the  U.  S.  have 
been  continually  modernizing,  too. 
Republic  Steel’s  current  program  has 
one  phase  alone  costing  $400  million. 
What  we  now  need  is  an  opportunity 
to  compete  on  an  equitable  basis. 


This  is  why  leaders  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  trust  that  current  GATT 
conferences  will  be  able  to  effect 
changes  in  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  American  steel  will  receive  equal 
treatment  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  and  thereby  improve  the 
situation  endangering  the  nation’s 
economic  health. 


REPUBLIC 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 
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TWO  ULTRAMODERN  PIPE  MILLS  ARE  LATEST 
IN  REPUBLIC’S  CONTINUED  MODERNIZATION 

This  new  electric  weld  pipe  mill  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was 
the  first  step  in  Republic's  complete  modernization  of  this 
major  plant's  pipe-producing  facilities.  Under  way  now  is 
construction  of  a  new  mill  for  production  of  butt  weld 
pipe.  This  stretch  reducing  mill  will  far  exceed  conven¬ 
tional  mills  in  production  efficiency. 


Equipment 


Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
Growth  of  the  Daily  High¬ 
lander  and  its  affiliated  pub¬ 
lications  has  made  it  necessary 
to  add  another  press  unit  and 
affain  expand  the  Highlander 
building  —  the  third  such  ex¬ 
pansion  in  three  years. 

The  new  press  unit  will  make 
it  possible  to  print  12  standard 
size  pages  or  24  tabloid  pages 
in  one  press  run.  At  present, 
the  press  prints  eight  standard 
pages  and  16  tabloid. 

An  addition  will  be  made  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  to  make 
room  for  the  new  press  unit. 
Publisher  Robert  O.  Lodmell 
said. 

Three  years  ago,  Highlander 
became  the  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Florida  to  convert  to  the 
offset  printing  process.  At  that 
time,  about  15,000  papers  were 
being  produced  each  week.  At 
present,  the  Highlander  is  pro¬ 
ducing  between  150,000  to  200,- 
000  papers  each  week. 

In  addition  to  the  Highlander, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lodmell  own  three 
weekly  publications  in  other 
Florida  communities.  All  are 
printed  in  Lake  Wales.  Four 
other  out-of-town  publications 
and  numerous  circulars  are 
printed  each  week  on  the  High¬ 
lander’s  press  which  has  a  speed 

— , - , - -  -  m,  .  .  16,000  papers  per  hour. 

the  end  of  the  press  and  return  form.  There  will  be  room  for  R||ye  llliljly  Buildlllfif 
at  the  reel  room  level  back  to  eight  trucks  to  load,  all  under  •  *  ® 

the  elevator  lift.  They  will  be  cover.  Lynciibukg,  Va. 

elevated  53  feet  to  the  stereo.  An  A  Lamson  pneumatic  tube  Carter  Glass  and  Sons,  Pub- 
automatic  conveyor  will  take  the  system  will  carry  copy  from  the  lishers,  Inc.  has  purchased  the 

used  press  plates  into  the  10-  editorial  news  room,  on  the  sec-  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele¬ 
ton  stereo  re-melt  pot.  ond  floor,  to  the  third-level  com-  phone  Co.  building  on  Church 

An  advantage  of  the  return  posing  room.  Another  system  Street  for  $50,000.  The  building 

plate  conveyor  is  that  it  will  also  will  take  proofs  from  the  edi-  is  next  door  to  the  home  of  the 

serve  as  a  dead  plate  storage,  torial  proof  room,  next  to  the  Lynchburg  Newn  and  Daily 

avoiding  stock-piling  dead  plates  news  desk,  to  the  comp,  roonl.  Advance.  Carter  Glass  III,  sec- 

in  press  or  stereo  rooms.  By  ^nd  a  third  system  from  the  retary-treasurer  of  the  corpora- 

control  in  the  stereo,  plates  may  third-fl^r  TTS  machines  to  the  tion,  said  there  are  no  present 

be  moved  to  the  Nolan  Furnace  composing  room.  Each  system  plans  for  long-range  use  of  the 

re-melt  pot  at  any  time  the  has  a  reverse  line.  property.  The  purchasing  corn- 

stereo  requires  more  metal.  •  pany  does  not  publish  the  news- 

A  Bren  Rapley  newspaper  l)apers. 

conveyor  will  be  installed  to  take  BuildinS!  EnlSrSBCl  • 

the  papers  from  the  two  press  ®  ® 

folders,  rising  vertically  to  the  Newport,  Vt.  BAnfrol 

press  room  ceiling  and  then  A  one-story  addition  is  being  •■Wl  manager 

crossing  over  to  the  second-level  constructed  at  the  Neivport  Cleveland 

circulation  mail  room.  There  Daily  Express  and  Orleans  Victor  L.  Galazin,  a  veteran 
they  will  be  bundled,  addressed.  County  Monitor  newspaper  plant  printer,  has  the  new  job  of  pro- 

tied  and  then  carried  by  another  at  9  Central  street.  The  addi-  duction  control  manager  at  the 

conveyor  to  chutes  leading  to  the  tional  space  will  house  an  ex-  Plain  Dealer.  For  the  past  two 

loading  docks  on  the  ground  panded  job  printing  department  years  he  had  been  advertising  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer- 

level,  where  three  reversible  and  also  allow  more  space  for  service  manager.  Previously  he  ence.  Victoria  Press  publishes 

cross  conveyors  will  feed  them  news  and  editorial  rooms  and  an  was  ad  alley  foreman  for  sev-  the  Victoria  Colonist  and  Times, 

to  points  on  the  loading  plat-  extra  business  office.  eral  years.  F-P  Publications  dailies. 
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ROUNDUP  CORRAL — L.  John  Rothwell  (right)  of  Toronto,  president 
of  R.  W.  Crabtree  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  points  out  to  Frank  G.  Swan¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  the  former  of  the  first  folder  unit 
of  the  Herald's  new  12-unit  Crabtree  press.  They  are  standing  on  the 
second  level  of  the  press,  in  the  53-foot  high  press  room  of  the  Herald's 
new  building. 


More  Type  Discs 

American  Type  Founders  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  following  18- 
unit  type  faces  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  ATF  Model  B-8  Photo 
Typesetter  discs:  Baskerville 
(Roman,  Bold  and  Italic)  in  6, 
8,  9,  10.  11  and  12  point;  Cale¬ 
donia  (Roman,  Italic,  Bold  and 
Small  Caps)  in  6,  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12  point;  Elmora  (Roman, 
Italic  and  Bold)  in  5%,  6,  7,  8,  9', 
10,  11  and  12  point;  Times  New 
Roman  (Roman,  Bold  and 
Italic)  in  6,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 
point. 


t 


Twelve  texts,  a  record  num¬ 
ber  for  one  week,  were  flashed 
throuph  the  Associated  Press 
computer  system  and  out  to 
member  newspapers  during  the 
Kepublican  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

The  texts  totaled  42,7r)0  words, 
including  the  11,000-word  GOP 
platform,  as  well  as  speeches  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower,  Richard 


Dayton,  Ohio 
The  w'orld’s  largest  magazine 
printing  house  has  cut  costs  and 
reduced  web  breaks  by  using  arr 
easy  to  apply  adhesive  transfer 
tape  to  splice  a  new  roll  of  pa¬ 
per  onto  a  roll  just  run  off. 

At  the  McCall  Corporation 
than  42,000 


plant  here,  more 
such  splices  were  made  last  year 
at  a  cost  reduction  which 
duced  “worthwhile  savings,”  ac-  Hf  ’ 
cording  to  Purchasing  Agent 

Mr.  Bryant  .said  the  switch 

to  pressure-sensitive  tape  was  Pressman  applies  3-M  "Scotch" 

made  to  insure  a  positive  “flying  the  automatic  reel  at  the  head 

.splice”  at  web  speeds  averaging  publishing  house.  The  adhesive 

1,500  feet  per  minute.  indefinite 

Bill  Gents,  superintendent  of  tabs)  which  release  easily  at 
the  multi-color  pressroom,  .said  the  time  of  the  splice, 
the  “Scotch”  brand  tape  No.  The  paster  operation  involves 
465  has  helped  reduce  web  these  steps,  once  the  tape  has 
breaks  and  press  down  time,  been  applied  to  the  new  roll: 

provided  a  cleaner  run,  stays  1.  The  reel  on  the  press  holds  . .  , -  — -  .  .  j  •  i, 

tacky  longer  and  doesn’t  slip  two  rolls  in  I’eadiness  while  the  tions  where  the  press  is  stopped  varying  times  during  the  con- 

while  traveling  through  the  dry-  third  is  running  through  the  for  adjustment  or  repairs  and  vention,  took  a  total  of  about  40 

ing  ovens.  press.  When  the  end  of  the  roll  the  tape  is  exposed  to  air  for 

The  tape  is  a  transpai-ent  film  approaches,  the  speed  of  the  sometime.  7^”®  42,i50  words  would  re- 

of  adhesiv'e  coated  onto  a  liner  next  roll  in  line  is  increased  to  Another  feature  of  the  tape,  quire  almost  12  hours  to  trans- 
of  treated  flatstock  jiaper.  It  is  match  that  of  the  moving  web.  heat  resistance,  is  an  important  J?i|'  regular  60-word-a-minute 

easily  transferred  to  the  web  2.  The  fresh  roll  is  positioned  factor  in  the  drying  process.  The  Teletype, 

roll  and  the  liner  can  be  peeled  for  movement  onto  the  line  and  ink  drydng  ovens  will  range  in  * 

away  quickly  by  the  reel  opera-  contact  with  the  old  web  is  made  tem]>erature  from  350° F.  to 

tors.  at  the  exact  moment  a  cutter  600°F.  The  taped  splice  holds  TynACOItjllD’  Pr0fi!r6SS 

The  2"  strips  of  tape  can  be  bar  releases  the  used  roll.  firm  even  at  slower  press  speeds  ®  ■  II  u 

applied  in  a  variety  of  patterns  3.  The  new  roll  of  paper,  now  —  down  to  1,100  feet  per  minute  ThG!11G  Of  SlIOW  111  Ni  Yi 
on  the  roll.  Most  of  the  reel  op-  moving  through  the  iness,  is  —  required  for  special  cutting  i,  ic  fv,  r 

erators  use  a  “W”  formation  lowered  against  tension  .straps  or  folding  operations. 

across  the  68%"  roll.  The  legs  and  locked  into  running  position  •  u  TypesettinR 

of  the  “W”  average  18"  to  24",  while  behind  it  a  fresh  roll  is  Progress  has  been  reserved  by 

depending  on  the  width  of  the  again  positioned.  —  n  j  a*  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of 

paper.  4.  The  spliced  area,  which  is  IGpG  PrOdUCflOn  typesetting  and  related  equip- 

The  “W”  pattern  helps  elimi-  not  printed,  is  folded  in  page  Rnnnri  CArrorlAll  ment  and  processes.  Forty  Ixwths 

nate  wrinkles  in  the  splice  which  form  and  easily  located  and  r^-  ^  being  set  up  for  this 

can  cause  ripples  during  the  run  moved  at  the  other  end  of  the  A  technical  error  got  into  the 

and  contribute  to  breaks  in  the  press.  The  unpulpable  waste  is  .story  (E&P,  July  11)  about  the  Hilton  in  conjunction  with  the 
web.  Until  the  paster  is  made,  deposited  in  a  sejiarate  con-  offset  changeover  of  the  Dart-  -^unual  Convention  of  Interna- 
the  new  roll  is  kept  from  un-  tainer,  jneventing  the  sjiliced  mouth  (N.  S.)  Free  Press.  tional  Typographic  Composition 

raveling  by  small  tabs  of  perfo-  area  from  getting  into  usable  John  R.  Nesbitt,  business  Association, 

rated  masking  tape  (paster  waste  paper  stock.  manager  of  the  weekly,  writes.  Exhibitors  will  be  showing 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVES  TIME  OF  PRE.SSMEN— NO  CO.STI.Y 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Times  (and  typesetting) 
have  changed. 


For  example,  consider  the  assembling  elevator  on 
a  linecasting  machine.  The  Linotype  Elektron  has 
made  it  obsolete.  With  no  assembling  elevator 
rise-and-fall  to  delay  matrix  delivery,  continuous 
assembly  becomes  possible.  That’s  why  no  other 
linecaster  can  match  Elektron’s  speed  and  per¬ 
formance.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will 
gladly  give  you  the  full  story  on  Elektron.  Or  write 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mergenthaler  ^3 


Daylight  Processes 
For  Phototype 

Now  available  from  '!prp:en- 
thaler  Linotype  Comp  y  is  a 
low-cost,  tabletop  pho?  raphic 
processing  unit.  Called  1  Lino- 
film  Processor,  it  is  r:  auto¬ 
matic  dry-to-dry  mac!  ne  for 
processing  sheets  or  rolls  of 
phototypesetting  paper  d  the 
rate  of  two  feet  per  minute 
under  daylight  conditions.  The 
output  is  dry  and  ready  for  wax¬ 
ing,  pasteup  or  other  finishing 
operations. 

Four  spinning,  stainle.'-.s  steel 
drums  pick  up  thin  layers  of 
fresh  developer,  shortstop,  fixer 
and  water  on  the  emulsion  sur¬ 
face  only,  while  the  paper  is 
being  conveyed  over  them.  This 
application  makes  possible  much 
faster  developing  and  fixing  than 
normal  static  immersion.  Also 
provided  is  internal  drying  by 
vacuum  and  hot  air  application. 

Liquid  concentrates  of  de¬ 
veloper,  .shortstop  and  fixer  are 
in  personnel  has  been  announced  diluted  3-1  and  serve  as  work- 
~  ing  solutions  in  the  processor. 
Volumes  in  use  are  measured  in 
ounces  instead  of  gallons,  as  in 
machines  using  deep  tanks.  The 
.solutions  are  gravdty-fed  into  the 
processor  by  self-contained 


Goss  to  Supply 
36  Press  Units 
For  Newark  News 


Newark,  N.  J. 

The  mechanical  plant  in  the 
expansion  program  of  the  New¬ 
ark  News  will  include  36  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  II  Press  units 
with  provisions  for  adding  an¬ 
other  line. 

Edward  W.  Scudder  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  expansion  also 
will  provide  more  area  in  the 
mail  room  and  floor  space  in  the 
composing  room.  Lockwood- 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  of  New 
York  are  the  engineers  for  the 
new  building. 

The  Newark  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  a  five- 
story  building  westward  from 
its  present  building  to  Beaver 
Street,  replacing  the  Lyric 
Theater  and  the  Ordway  Build¬ 
ing,  which  were  acquired  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Another  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
building  would  face  on  Clin¬ 
ton  Street.  WINCHESTER,  Ky.  by  American  Automatic  Tjqie- 

Each  Headliner  Mark  II  unit  Conv^ersion  to  a  dual  offset-  writer  Company  of  Chicago, 
will  hav'e  tension  lockup  cylin-  letterpress  operation  is  under  manufacturers  of  the  Auto-typ- 
ders  and  will  be  equipped  for  way  at  the  Winchester  Sun.  Two  ist  automated  typewriting  sys- 
printing  color.  All  units  will  offset  press  units  are  being  in-  The  Copy-typist,  when  con- 

have  four  compartmented  foun-  stalled,  a  third  is  scheduled  for  n^ted  to  another  typewriter 
tains  and  will  accommodate  installation  in  the  fall  and  a  will  exactly  duplicate  the  action 
Goss  Ad-A-Color  Paks.  fourdh  early  next  year.  th®  master  typewriter  in 


Newark  (N.J.)  News'  building  addition,  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
fall  of  1965,  includes  new  production  equipment.  Window  area  at 
lower  level  of  new  five-story  building  will  provide  passersby  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  Press  in  artion. 

The  press  also  will  be  equipped  ~ 

with  Goss  Reels-Tension-Pasters  al3V6’  TypOWrllGr 

Produces  Duplicates 


NEWSPAPER 


PRODUCTION  QUIZ 


Thinking  of 
changing  your 
newspaper 
printing  process? 

■  If  your  present  press  equipment  needs  to  be 
replaced,  are  you  considering  changing  processes? 
Regardless  of  your  decision  in  printing  processes, 
consider  your  composition  carefully.  "Hot  Metal” 
offers  greater  flexibility  and  utilizes  current  skilled 
craftsmen.  And  new  "Hot  Metal”  conversion 
systems  add  to  quality  reproduction.  No  need 
to  worry  about  metal  quality — leave  it  to  us  and 
our  Plus  or  Service  Plan.  Write;  Imijerial  Type 
Metal  Company,  Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34, 
New  York  7. 


TYPE  METAL 
SERVICE 


nal  copies  of  everything  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  master. 

I  The  slave  unit  can  be  used 
I  when  the  master  typewriter  is 
I  operated  manually;  it  can  also 
j  be  attached  to  an  Auto-typist, 
j  permitting  two  typewriters,  acti¬ 
vated  by  a  single“memory”  tape, 

.  to  automatically  turn  out  identi¬ 
cal  letters  or  other  typed  ma- 
I  terial  simultaneously  at  speeds 
up  to  130  words  per  minute.  To 
avoid  reproducing  any  part  of 
the  typed  material  on  the  slave 
unit,  the  typist  or  operator  sim¬ 
ply  flips  a  switch,  and  the  Copy- 
typist  is  temporarily  discon¬ 
nected.  Manual  typing  can  be 
I  done  independently  on  either 
master  or  slave  units. 


uiiuer  Jiuiiiiai  uuiiui* 

tions. 

The  Linofilm  Processor  is 
equipped  to  handle  up  to  eight 
inch  wide  photo-sensitive  paper 
of  any  length. 


Assistant  Chief 

Washington 
Robert  J.  Smallacombe  is  the 
new  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
group.  He  came  here  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago. 
Earlier  he  had  worked  for  the 
Plattsburgh  (N,  Y.)  Press- 

Republican  in  his  home  town. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginibarg — Consulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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A  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  stereotyper  routs  four  plates  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  first  Sta-Hi  Multiplex  Router  to  be  installed  on  pro¬ 
duction.  Convenient  operator  console  offers  choice  of  "joy  stick"  control 
or  conventional  handwheels. 


New  Multiplex  Router 
At  Work  in  Phoenix 

Phoenix 

The  first  Sta-Hi  Four-Head 
Multiplex  Router  is  now  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
&  Gazette  plant.  The  high-speed, 
precision  curved  plate  router 
has  substantially  reduced  rout¬ 
ing  time  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion  output. 

Equipped  with  high  speed 
router  heads  positioned  above 
and  below  the  cylinder,  the  Sta- 
Hi  Multiplex  Router  is  designed 
to  rout  up  to  four  identical 
plates  simultaneously.  Should 
future  plant  expansion  require 
still  further  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  additional  Multiplex  Rout¬ 
ers  may  be  mechanically  cou¬ 
pled  to  the  original  unit,  there¬ 
by  enabling  one  operator  to  rout 
up  to  12  plates  at  one  time. 

• 

Western  New  York 
Printing  Ink  Plant 

The  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Printing  Ink  Division  will 
build  a  branch  plant  in  the  T  C 
Industrial  Park  on  George 
Urban  Boulevard,  Depew,  N.  Y. 

Frank  C.  Healy,  Buffalo 
branch  manager,  said  the  new 
plant  will  provide  expansion 
room  and  an  area  for  antici¬ 
pated  future  requirements.  In- 
terchem’s  Printing  Ink  Division 
has  had  manufacturing  opera- 
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tions  in  the  Buffalo  area  for 
40  years.  The  plant  is  at  77 
Dingens  Street. 

Mr.  Healy  said  the  new 
branch  will  supply  printing  inks 
to  customers  in  an  area  roughly 
bounded  by  Erie,  Pa.,  Bingham¬ 
ton  and  Massena,  N.  Y.  A 
branch  office  and  warehouse  is 
located  in  Rochester. 

Stauffer  Newspaper 
To  Modernize  Plant 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

As  a  participant  in  a  civic 
improvement  project,  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  News-Stw  has  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  publishing 
plant  which  will  double  the 
present  floor  space.  It  will  be 
the  first  major  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  newspaper  since 
1929,  according  to  Ross  U. 
Porter,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  present  building  will  be 
remodeled  and  consolidated  with 
new  property  next  door.  The 
News-Star  is  a  member  of  the 
Stauffer  Publications  group. 


In  Photon  Sales 

Walter  J.  Stanton  has  been 
promoted  to  eastern  district 
sales  manager  and  Robert  C. 
Harvey  and  J.  Forrest  Newman 
have  been  appointed  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Photon  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  phototypesetting  equipment. 
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'When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ||h 

QinF  N  Y.  54.  N  Y. 


3 

mats 
a  minute” 
by  the 
M-A-N 
PUSH 
BUTT  N 
PR  CESS 


Reader’s  Digest 
Buys  Drum-Style 
Press  from  Goss 

Expansion  of  production  fa¬ 
cilities  for  printing  the  Rewier’s 
Digest  and  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Goss  Web  Offset  Press 
were  the  highlights  of  a  joint 
announcement  hy  the  two  com¬ 
panies. 

A  contract,  in  excess  of  $.3,- 
000,000  for  press  equipment, 
was  awarded  to  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  (a  Division  of  Miehle- 
Goss- Dexter,  Inc.). 

Reader’s  Digest  purchased  tw'o 
Goss  presses  that  will  print  on 


a  roll  of  paper  traveling  at  2,- 
000  feet  a  minute — one  a  douhle- 
six  color  Goss  Magazine  Press 
(letterpress)  the  other  a  double- 
five  Goss  Multicolor  drum-style 
Magazine  Web  Offset  Press. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepresident- 
sales  of  the  Goss  Company,  .said 
Goss’  first  new  drum-style  web 
offset  press  is  the  sixth  addition 
to  the  Goss’  line  of  web  offset 
presses. 

The  other  web  offset  jiresses 
pi'oduced  by  Goss  are:  the  Sig¬ 
nature,  for  the  publication  and 
commercial  printing  plant  and 
four  different  style  presses  for 
the  newsjjaper  publisher  —  the 
Community,  Suburban,  Urban¬ 
ite,  and  the  Goss  Metro-Offset. 


Manual  Strip  Saw 
For  Metal  Paste-Up 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders 
(Kalamazoo,  Mich.)  has  pro- 
ducanl  a  manually-operated  saw 
for  .stripping  type  to  .152"  or 
.065"  high,  for  use  in  the  hot 
metal  paste-up  system  of  make¬ 
up. 

It  costs  considerably  less  than 
the  Hammond  Automatic  saw, 
y€‘t  it  provides  the  same  strip¬ 
ping  accuracy.  The  new  machine 
is  called  the  Hammond  Model 
MTG-36  Manual  Thin  Type 
Glider  Saw.  The  Batter  Plate 
and  Slug  Clamp  are  actuated  by 
turning  the  Control  Knob  at  the 


BEVERIDGE  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 
LEADS  TO  “BETTER  PRINTING^ 

“Seeing  is  believing’’  certainly  applies  in  determining 
the  best  mat  for  your  operation.  We  can  tell  you  about 
Auto-Pack,  one  piece,  packless  mats,  but  by  demon¬ 
strating  them  before  your  eyes  you  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  for  yourself  that  Beveridge  Auto-Pack  mats 
definitely  improve  your  printing.  All  we  ask  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  demonstrate,  then  you  be  the  judge. 


For  Newspaper 


For  Syndicate 


Beveridge  Auto- Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


/Vew  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COIVIPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Str^^  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiant 


front  of  the  table  and  ilie  ball 
bearing  table  with  thi  Clamp 
Assembly  and  clamped  ^lugs  is 
manually  pushed  through  the 
saw  blade  and  manually  re¬ 
tracted  to  the  starting  (lo.sition. 

It  has  the  air  operated  rubber 
covered  Batter  Plate  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  variations  in  slug 
height,  air  operated  Slug  Clamp 
which  holds  slugs  square  and 
secure  to  the  table  during  the 
stripping  operation,  carbide 
tipped  saw  blade,  slug  ejector 
and  interlocking  controls  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  operator  and  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

After  the  slugs  are  jilaced 
into  the  clamp,  a  twist  of  the 
control  knob  pushes  the  face  of 
the  slugs  against  the  line  up 
plate,  clamps  the  slugs  and 
starts  the  saw  motor.  A  steady 
push  and  the  slugs  are  trimmed. 
The  faces  slide  down  the  type 
chute  to  the  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Table  is  then  returned  to 
start  position,  the  knob  is  turned 
to  unclamp  waste  and  stop 
motor.  After  the  motor  stops,  a 
pull  of  the  ejector  level  dumps 
the  waste  slug  bodies  into  the 
scrap  truck  in  the  base  of  the 
machine. 

• 

Twin  Offset  Presses 
For  Mexico  Plant 

Colonel  Garcia  Valseca  of 
.Mexico  City  has  ordered  two  6- 
unit  Goss  Urhanite  presses  for 
his  publishing  house. 

Actually,  installation  of  these 
two  presses — they  are  to  be 
twinned — along  with  a  6-unit 
Miehle  web  offset  press,  will  give 
the  Valseca  organization  title  to 
the  largest  installation  of  web 
offset  presses  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  addition,  the  operation  has 
extensive  rotogravure  and  letter- 
press  equipment. 

A  new  building  also  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  expansion  of 
Colonel  Valseca’s  daily  Esto  in 
Mexico  City.  More  than  30  other 
dailies  are  included  in  the  Val¬ 
seca  group  of  newspapers. 


IP^UtUitUf 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

I  CiiimaieA 

I  55  Fourth  Street 
^  Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

^  JAckion  2-6105 
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faces,  varying  in  size  from  14  They  produce  type  from  36  pt.  CR 

pt.  to  72  pt.  to  72  pt.  Two  Thompson  Type 

From  this  variety  of  type,  the  machines  cast  from  12  pt.  to  48  Cou)Raix)  Springs,  Colo, 

ad  row  compositor  selects  in-  pt.  B.  E.  Levick,  business  man- 

dividual  characters,  allowing  the  A  Times  reader  naturally  ager  of  the  Colorado  Sprinf/s 

greatest  versatility  of  ad  typog-  looks  at  the  type,  but  is  rarely  Gazette  Telegraph,  has  an- 
raphy.  This  is  not  possible  when  conscious  of  the  column  rules,  nounced  the  appointment  of 
type  is  set  on  an  automatic  type-  leads  and  slugs  which  separate  Clyde  Moore  as  composing  room 
caster,  such  as  the  Linotype  or  copy.  But  the  material  needed  superintendent.  Loren  Gale  re- 
Los  Angeles  Ludlow,  when  each  line  of  copy  for  separation,  identification  and  signed  l)ecause  of  health  reasons. 

An  uUi'a-modem  production  must  be  set  in  the  same  type  “white  space”  is  considerable.  He  will  work  on  general  assign- 
departii  ent,  even  with  computer  face  and  size.  Hand  set  type  per-  As  mentioned  before.  Monotype  ment  in  the  composing  room.  Mr. 
operations  for  typesetting,  still  mits,  for  e.xample,  the  descrip-  produces  about  3  million  lbs.  of  Moore  was  night  foreman  at  the 
depend-  on  a  large  volume  of  tion  of  an  advertised  item  to  “strip”  material  a  year  with  Lima  (O.)  Ncio.<»  for  seven  years. 
hand-.set  type.  the  price  of  it  in  four  Elrod  machines  and  two 

This  is  brought  out  in  an  in-  *72  pt.  Material  Makers.  The  Elrod  • 

tra-muial  article  describing  the  Monotype  also  has  a  quality  casts  leads  and  slugs  and  metal 

Monoty]»e  .section  in  the  com-  appearance.  Each  character  is  on  bases  for  illustrations.  The  Ma-  ForGni3n  RstlrGS 
posing  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  a  .solid  metal  base.  The  character  terial  Makers  do  the  same  work 

Times.  does  not  “overhang”  the  base,  and  also  cast  fancy  borders  and  Cleveland 

A  crew  of  eight  men,  utilizing  therefore  doesn’t  break  the  page  “logotypes.”  Lewis  J.  Sullivan  retired  at 

the  versatile  functions  of  the  10  fJown  at  the  edges  under  the  The  versatility  and  low  cost  age  62  on  Aug.  1  after  38  years 
Monotyjie  machines,  each  year  pressure  of  the  matting  ma-  of  Monotype  has  shown  that  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
produces  approximately  3  mil-  chine,  spoiling  the  appearance  of  handset  doesn’t  have  to  be  old  Plain  Dealer,  2.5  of  them  as 
lion  lbs.  of  “strip”  material  such  the  printed  ad.  fashioned,  but  can  keep  pace  foreman.  His  wife,  Mattie,  had 

as  folio  .slugs  for  the  paper,  col-  Two  of  the  machines  in  Mono-  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  worked  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
umn  rules,  and  metal  bases  for  type  are  called  Giant  Casters,  newspaper.  until  her-  death  last  year, 

engraving  cuts  and  casts.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  department  keeps  800 
cases  of  type  filled  for  ad  row 
use.  There  are  about  70  type 

High  School  Girls 
Show  Proficiency 
With  Tape-Puncher 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  a  summer  program,  two 
high  school  girls  have  shown 
their  proficiency  in  mastering 
the  TTS  tape-punching  opera¬ 
tion,  reports  Robert  Moyer,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Trenton 
Times. 

The  requirements  for  the  job 
included  corrected  typing  at  bet¬ 
ter  than  60  words  a  minute  and 
a  mature  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  student. 

Mr.  Moyer  said  “the  speed 
with  which  these  girls  have 
learned  the  operation  has  proven 
to  our  satisfaction  that  these 
attributes  are  more  important 
than  age  in  the  development  of 
a  good  tape-punch  operator.” 

The  girls  were  trained  to  set 
hyphenated  and  justified  lines. 

“History  has  dictated  that 
this  work  be  reserved  for  full¬ 
time  employes  over  a  five-year 
training  program,”  Mr.  Moyer 
commented.  “Madeline  Price  and 
Kathy  Nolan  are  averaging  less 
than  20  hours  per  week  at  the 
Teletype.setter  machine ;  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  August  at 
their  current  rate  of  progress 
we  expect  both  girls  to  reach 
85%  of  competency. 

“This  would  be  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  rate  of  improvement  if 
they  were  devoting  full  time  to 
the  keyboard.” 

The  girls  do  clerical  work  in 
the  production  department  part 
of  the  time  in  their  training  pro¬ 
gram. 
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The  Ludlow  >  \ 


casts  clean,  sharp 
sluglines  o  f  always 
new  display  type— 
ready  for  fast,  easy, 
accurate  make-up. 

Your  Ludlow  Man 
can  tell  you  more 
about  the 
economies  and 
efficiencies  of  the 
Ludlow  System. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY' 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  60614 


photographed  at  WeMs  Brothera.  Chicago 


Moniivpe  Shop 
Boasts  Quality, 
Great  Quanti^ 
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SPECIAL  JOB — Charlie  King,  left,  general  press  room  foreman  of  Rock¬ 
ford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  explains  operation  of 
Hurleton  Insetrol  equipment  used  in  printing  of  double-page  Specta- 
Color  ad.  Looking  on  are  Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  retail  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  who  handled  (Pacemaker  Food  Stores)  account,  and  William 
H.  Klusmeier,  the  newspapers'  business  manager. 


Fully  Automatic 
Furnace  Supplies 
Ingots  for  Type 

A  perfected  prototype  model 
of  the  first  completely  automatic 
pig-making  furnace  for  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  is  being  shown  by 
Star  Parts  Company. 

What  amazes  viewers  is  the 
speed  at  which  a  steady  stream 
of  ingots  drop  off  the  machine 
ready  for  composing  room  use, 
without  the  touch  of  a  hand, 
except  for  the  initial  push  of  a 
button.  Ingots  for  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  are  made  at  the 
rate  of  better  than  a  ton  an 
hour. 

Two  separate  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  make  up  the  system.  A 
loader  conveys  the  truck  full 
of  used  slugs  to  the  hopper  of 
the  furnace,  which  melts  and 
mixes  the  metal,  pours  it  into 
a  successive  chain  of  18  ingot 
molds,  takes  the  pig  molds 
through  a  water  trough  for  cool¬ 
ing,  and  dumps  each  pig  onto  a 
flat  truck  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle.  The  only  labor  used  is  to 
stack  the  ingots,  and  remove 
them  when  the  truck  is  full. 

Both  furnace  and  loader  take 
up  a  small  amount  of  floor 
space.  Since  this  is  a  completely 
automatic  operation,  certain 


b)  To  keep  the  valv^  shut  if 
a  pig  mold  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  load,  and  con.es  back 
for  a  second  cycle. 

c)  To  keep  the  furnace  from 
operating  when  empty,  so  as 
to  prevent  damage  to  valve  and 
heating  elements. 

d)  To  keep  pouring  valve 
closed,  if  current  supply  has 
been  interrupted. 

e)  To  prevent  damage  to  stir¬ 
ring  paddles  while  crucible  ig 
receiving  a  new  load  of  slugs. 

The  Egnilkap  Automatic  Re¬ 
melting  Furnace  model  is  being 
displayed.  A  larger  capacity 
model  will  be  available  with  a 
production  capability  of  about 
10  tons  per  8-hour  day.  Other 
semi-automatic  and  manual 
models,  of  Egnilkap  Furnaces 
are  available  in  smaller  sizes. 
(Star  Parts  Company,  South 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey.) 

• 

Salesmen  Assigned 

The  appointments  of  William 
Togueville  as  Color  King  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  and  Walter 
Wilson  as  sales  engineer  have 
been  announced  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  In¬ 
strument  Corporation.  Mr.  To- 
queville  will  be  responsible  for 
the  sales  of  Fairchild  Color 
King  and  News  King  web  offset 
presses  in  New  York  City,  most 
of  New  York  State  and  all  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Wilson  will 


Reader-Printer 
For  Microfilm  Use 

Originally  designed  for  use  on 
Polaris  class  missile-firing  sub¬ 
marines,  the  Documat  18"  x  24" 
Microfilm  Reader-Printer  is  now 
available  for  commercial  use. 

This  fully-automatic  micro¬ 
film  reader-printer  produces 
black-on-white  18"  x  24"  copies 
from  both  16mm,  35mm  or 
70mm  roll  film,  aperture  cards, 
film  jackets  or  film  sheets.  It 
delivers  175  prints  from  a  single 
roll.  It  also  delivers  translucents 
for  diazo  use. 


The  machinery  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  83rd  Library  Con¬ 
ference  was  designed  especially 
for  library  and  newspaper  use. 
It  makes  easily  readable  18"  x 
24"  prints  from  microfilm  of 
entire  newspaper  pages. 

The  machine  utilizes  a  silver 
sensitized  Documat  paper  and 
it  will  print  continuous  tones, 
halftones,  positive  or  negative 
film.  The  paper  remains  per¬ 
manently  white.  A  variable 
knife  cutoff  permits  selection  of 
any  length  print  from  8*/^  to 
24  inches.  (Documat  Inc., 
Waltham,  Mass.) 


safeties  have  been  incorporated  handle  sales  of  the  Fairchild 


into  the  system: 


Scan-A-Graver  line,  DYCRIL, 


Pereirs  & 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE6-1333 


a)  To  prevent  pouring  if  Morisawa  and  TTS  equipment 
metal  in  the  crucible  drops  be-  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
low  the  required  temperature.  Connecticut. 


The  Egnilkap  Automatic  Remelting  Furnace 
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ount  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


His  skill  and  confidence  didn't  come  all  at  once.  It  was 
learned  through  experience.  The  day  you  cast  your  first 
mat  you  didn’t  have  it  either,  but  now  you're  a  real  pro¬ 
duction  pro.  So  are  we ...  in  technical  research,  in  top- 
quality  mat  production.  Been  at  it  35  years.  And  to¬ 
day  more  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats  than  any 
other.  They  like  Burgess  uniformity,  reliability.  Put  us 
on  your  production  team.  Together  we'll  make  those 
good  impressions  only  experience  can  produce.  Want 
to  talk  it  over  with  one  of  our  practical  pros?  There’s 
a  Burgess  salesman  near  you  right  now...  just  give 


HELP  you  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  •  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada:  R  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Letterpress  prir>ted  in  U.S.A. 


THE  SOLUTION — The  idea  for  tape  container  was  taken  from  e  high¬ 
speed  tape  drives.  If  the  tape  is  started  properly,  a  large  quo  ity  will 
fold  itself  in  the  container  and  it  can  be  pulled  through  the  i  ader  to 
the  re-wind  without  sufficient  tension  to  interfere  with  the  re  'sr.  Mr. 
Main  said  he  would  be  glad  to  furnish  construction  drawinr^ ,  of  the 
table  to  interested  persons. 


DOES  TAPE  GET  TANGLED? — Well,  It  doesn't  any  more  at  Newsday's 
plant  at  Garden  City,  L.I.  The  TTS  perforator  table  above  was  designed 
in  the  shop  and  built  locally.  The  object.  Production  Manager  Floyd  H. 
Main  explains,  was  to  prevent  the  tangling  of  tape  which  was  waiting  to 
be  processed  through  the  Linasec.  Since  the  perforator  operator  does 
not  control  the  transmission,  several  takes  might  accumulate  under  the 
table  and  tangle  or  get  stepped  on. 


Sta-Hi  Fields  Its  Own 
Sales-Service  Staff 

Sta-Hi  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  newspaper  production 
e<iuii)inent  since  1928,  is  fieldinpr 
its  own  direct  sales  and  service 
force  and  after  June  1  will  no 
longer  inaiket  its  equipment  in 
the  United  States  through  .sales 
agents  and  manufacturers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  it  is  announced  by 
Vernon  R.  S|)italeri,  president. 

Sta-Hi  has  fully  functioning 
regional  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  will 
soon  be  ojjerating  from  an  office 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  Western  customers 
from  its  general  offices  and  fac¬ 
tory  in  Whittier,  Calif. 

Burton  E.  Lindberg  has  been 
appointed  vicepi  esident-sales.  He 


joined  the  company  in  1960  as 
Western  Sales  Manager.  Latest 
addition  to  the  Sta-Hi  sales- 
service  staff  is  Ernest  S.  Verre, 
oi)erating  out  of  Chicago.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  foreman 
of  the  stereotype  department  at 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
Daily  Xews. 

• 

ATF  Reports  Boom 
In  Phototypesetters 

The  Photo  Typesetter  division 
of  American  Type  Founders  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  received  or¬ 
ders  for  78  units  of  ATF  photo- 
tyi)esetting  equii)ment  for  news¬ 
paper  composition  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Six  ATF'  photo  units  are 
scheduled  for  installation  as 
“computer  slave”  typesetters  in 
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It  takes  a  blending  of  many  chemicals  and 
raw  materials  to  create  Ideal  DX  News¬ 
paper  rollers.  DX  rollers  are  the  absolute 
top  in  modern  news  rollers.  They  have 
that  subtle  addition  of  long  experience  in 
making  these  favorite  rollers  for  color 
printing.  Ideal  has  this  secret  formula 
under  lock  and  key. 

Make  your  next  rollers  Ideal  DX  and 
watch  your  advertisers  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  your  sharp,  clean  printing  and 
your  lively  color  work. 

-CcUl  eM  ^cCmI  meut  t^eCcUff 


IUE.\L  KOLLEK  and  .'Vl.t.M  FAi  TI  KI.'MIp  4  0. 

I«4»nis  Inland  l  ily  !•  V.  •  I  hi4*a|£o  III.  •  Hunllaglon  Park.  4  al. 

1  haoibloo.  <»a.  •  Marlboro.  MaoM. 


Perry  newspapers  at  West  Palm  |)erformance  next  Spring  in  a 
Beach,  Florida.  The  .\TF  equip-  I)uilding  being  constructed  to  the 
ment  will  oi)erate  from  taj)es  rear  of  the  itresent  plant.  The 
generated  in  the  Perry  RCA-  newest  of  the  two  existing 
301  computer  center.  presses — a  (loss  Mark  I  of  eight 

The  Oklahoma  Journal,  a  new  units — will  be  retained  to  help 
offset  daily  in  the  Oklahoma  carry  the  exi)anding  circulation. 
City  area,  is  using  4  .4TF  key-  The  computer  installation  is 
boards  and  3  photo  units  for  already  completed  to  speed  up 
body  copy  and  classified  com-  the  justification  and  hyphenation 
position.  The  .4TF  units  work  of  type.  Ultimately  a  computer 
in  conjunction  with  a  i)ress  wire  is  expected  to  assist  in  account- 
tape  converter  that  adapts  ing,  sales  analysis,  circulation 
standard  press  wire  ta))es.  analysis  and  to  provide  mean- 

In  England,  the  Shrcichunj  ingful  information  to  manage- 
Chroniclc  and  seven  other  off-  ment. 

set  weeklies  produced  by  Powys-  Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  president, 
land  Newspapers  Ltd.  have  in-  and  Frank  Ratten,  publisher, 
.stalled  7  ATF  keyboards  and  4  .said  the  $2  million  plant  expan¬ 
photo  units  in  the  first  exten-  sion  is  the  first  step  of  a  pro- 
sive  breakthrough  for  body  copy  gram  planned  for  the  next  10 
j)hototypesetting  in  the  British  years.  Technical  Services  Inc., 
Isles.  of  Denver,  are  serving  as  con- 

•  sultants  for  the  plant  and  equip- 

H  A  J  ment  ex|)ansion.  A.  D.  Little 

■  FGSSBS  on  UrdOry  Cambridge,  are  consult- 

A  m  ■  I  inRs  on  the  use  of  the  computer. 

Computer  on  Job 
At  Norfolk  Papers 

PniL.4I>ELPHIA.  Miss. 

Norfolk,  Va.  The  weekly  \eshoba  Demo- 
A  new  press,  a  new  jjress  emt  is  now  being  jirinted  on  an 
building  and  the  installation  of  eight-i)age  News  King  web  off- 
an  IB.M  1620  computer  were  set  press.  As  soon  as  the  July  23 
announced  this  week  by  the  issue  had  been  run  on  the  old 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-  press,  the  new  Fairchild  equip- 
Star.  ment  was  moved  in  from  a 

The  new  press  is  the  Goss  freight  truck.  The  July  30  issue 
Mark  11,  composed  of  eight  of  the  83-year-old  new’spaper 
units.  It  is  expected  to  begin  was  offset-printed. 
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HUMBLE 


.  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY. 


The  average  price  of  a  gallon  of  “regular”  gasoline  is 
actually  lower  this  year  —  4.46  cents  less,  before  taxes  — 
than  it  was  in  1922.  And  every  gallon  now  gives  you 
50%  more  power  to  take  you  farther  —  to  work,  to  shop, 
to  school,  to  play,  to  travel. 

The  only  “inflation”  in  gasoline  prices  has  been  in 
the  taxes.  They’ve  gone  up  an  average  of  lOc  a  gallon. 

You’re  driving  a  bargain  today  because  Humble  and  its 
affiliates  have  led  the  way  in  developing  better 
gasolines  and  more  efficient  ways  of  producing  and 
distributing  them.  To  Humble,  research  provides  another 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


Today  you  drive  farther 
on  a  dollar . . .  than  you  did 
in  the  “good  old  days” 


SYNDICATES 

Edmund  Stevens  Now 
‘Our  Man  in  Moscow’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


HATLO  TROPHY — The  Jimmy  Hatio  Memorial  Golf  Trophy,  donated 
by  King  Features  Syndicate,  in  memory  of  the  late  "They'll  Do  It  Every 
Time"  artist,  is  admired  by  West  Coast  pen-and-brush  men  who  com¬ 
peted  for  it  last  week-end  at  the  Western  Cartoonists  Convention  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  Left  to  right:  Fred  Toole,  publicist  for  "Dennis  the 
Menace";  Walt  Bohrer,  coordinator  between  cartoonists  and  Soquel 
Optimists  Club;  Dick  Brandberg,  chairman  of  the  Soquel-O-Rama, 
staged  in  conjunction  with  the  convention;  Bob  Barnes,  "Better  Half" 
cartoonist;  Frank  O'Neal,  "Short  Ribs";  and  George  Crenshaw, 
"Nubbin' 


A  ground-breakinp  column  of 
news  and  interpretation  by  an 
expert  based  permanently  in 
Moscow  is  beinpr  distributed  for 
the  first  time  by  a  newspaper 
syndicate. 

The  column:  “Our  Man  in 
Moscow.” 

The  columnist:  Edmund 
Stevens. 

The  format:  Weekly  700-word 
column  plus  bonus  reports  and 
special  stories  on  request. 

The  release:  Immolate. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Edmund  Stevens,  as  a  resident 
of  Moscow  for  20  of  the  last  30 
years,  is  regarded  as  a  foremost 
authority  on  the  Russian  people 
and  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

Pulitzer  Winner 

Since  July  of  1963,  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winner, 
has  been  a  special  correspondent 
in  Moscow  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Star  and  Newsday. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  served  16 
years  overseas  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  three  years  for 
Look  Magazine  and  five  years 
for  Time  and  Life. 

In  starting  the  new  weekly 
column  for  Newsday,  Mr. 
Stevens  proposes  to  cover  and 
interpret  the  entire  Communist 
scene,  foreground  and  back¬ 
ground,  in  Russia  and  out,  the 
big  incident  and  the  small 
vignette. 

“Our  Man  in  Moscow”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  the  big 
news  services  by  giving  insights 
into  the  Russian  people,  their 
problems  and  moods,  through 
illustrative  human  interest 
stories  and  penetrating  back¬ 
grounders  on  Soviet  politics  and 
foreign  relations,  filling  out  the 
scene  on  which  the  hard  news 
occurs.  Newsday  spokesmen  said 
much  of  the  information  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Stevens  is  not 
reported  elsewhere. 

Edmund  Stevens  has  been  in 
training  for  his  present  assign¬ 
ment  since  his  graduation  from 
Columbia  in  1932.  After  a  post¬ 
graduate  year  of  government 
and  international  law,  he  went 
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to  Moscow  University  to  study 
the  Russian  language.  Three 
years  as  a  translator  in  a  Mos¬ 
cow  publishing  house  made  him 
an  expert  in  the  language. 

He  started  his  newsjjaper 
career  in  1937  as  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  in  addition  to  filling  in 
as  a  reporter  for  Reuters.  His 
long  and  rewarding  relationship 
with  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  started  in  1939,  the  high 
point  coming  in  1959  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  dispatches 
from  Moscow  under  the  heading 
“This  is  Russia — Uncensored.” 

During  World  War  II,  he 
covered  the  Finnish  War,  the 
invasion  of  Norway,  Rumania, 
the  Italo-Greek  War,  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  campaign  (with  Wingate 
and  Haile  Selassie),  the  British 
desert  campaigns  and,  finally, 
the  Russian  front.  Meanwhile, 
he  served  as  a  special  adviser  to 
Gen.  Russell  Maxwell  on  the 
Churchill-Harriman  mission  to 
Moscow  and,  in  1942,  he  accom¬ 
panied  Wendell  Willkie  through 
the  Mideast. 

After  10  years  as  Moscow 
correspondent,  the  Monitor  sent 
Mr.  Stevens  to  Rome  as  chief  of 
its  Mediterranean  bureau.  Six 
years  later,  he  returned  to  Mos¬ 
cow  as  correspondent  for  Look 
and  in  1938  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Time-Life  bureau  there. 

Many  Awards 

In  addition  to  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  other  awards  received  by 
Mr.  Stevens  include  the  Africa 
Star  (from  Britain  in  1943), 
U.S.  War  Department  citation 
(1943),  Overseas  Press  Club 
citations  (1956  and  1958), 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award 
(1958). 

His  books  include  “Russia  Is 
No  Riddle”  (1945),  “This  Is 
Russia  Uncensored”  (1950), 
“North  Africa  Powderkeg” 
(1955).  He  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

As  an  important  feature  of 
“Our  Man  in  Moscow,”  Edmund 
Stevens  promises,  insofar  as  it 
is  possible,  to  fill  all  special 
requests  for  stories  by  editors  of 
client  newspapers.  Whenever 
they  are  appropriate,  such 
stories  will  become  bonus  reports 
for  all  clients. 


New  E&P  Directory 
Lists  233  Syndicates 

The  39th  annual  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  Syndicate  Directory, 
recently  published,  lists  233  syn¬ 
dicates  and  approximately  1,600 
columns  and  features,  comic 
strips  and  panels  they  distrib¬ 
ute. 

The  syndicated  material  is 
divided  into  41  separate  classi¬ 
fications  in  the  directory.  The 
number  of  syndicates  and  the 
number  of  features  is  about  the 
same  as  in  directories  of  re¬ 
cent  years  without  significant 
changes. 

Many  of  the  233  syndicates 
are  one-man  organizations  dis¬ 
tributing  the  work  of  a  single 
writer  or  artist. 

•  *  * 

Pre-School  Child 
Aided  In  Reading 

Because  of  the  tremendous 
concern  about  reading  in  this 
country  today,  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  distributing  a  series  of 
13  weekly  installments  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  comic  strip  form  en¬ 
titled  “Short  Cuts  to  Reading 
You  Can  Teach  Your  Child.” 

The  comic  strip  is  designed  to 
help  parents  play  a  learning- 
to-read  game  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  It  can  be  used  at  the  pre¬ 
school  child’s  own  pace,  speeded 
up  or  slowed  down  as  his  needs 
and  interests  indicate.  It  can 
be  used  also  to  teach  reading 
properly  to  older  children  who 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  to 
read  in  school  with  sight-word 
methods. 

“Short  Cuts  to  Reading  You 
Can  Teach  Your  Child”  is 
adapted  from  the  “Listen  and 
Learn  with  Phonics”  kits  by 
Dorothy  Taft  Watson,  published 


early  this  year  by  Amei  icana  In¬ 
terstate  Corp.,  Mundelein,  111., 
a  division  of  Grolier,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  “Encyclopedia 
Americana”  and  the  "Book  of 
Knowledge.”  Mrs.  Watson  is  a 
reading  expert  who  operates  a 
private  kindergaiten  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

*  *  « 

Negro’s  New  Coliiniii 
Grows  In  Circulation 

The  National  Urban  League 
^4  E.  48th  St.,  New  York),  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan  agency 
concerned  with  assisting  Negro 
citizens  to  obtain  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities,  reported  that  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  using  a 
weekly  column,  “To  Be  Equal," 
by  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  has 
soared  over  the  3,000,000  mark. 

Papers  subscribing  to  the  col¬ 
umn  include  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- American, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News, 
Chicago  Defender,  eight  dailies 
of  the  Westchester  County 
Group  and  11  Negro  weeklies. 

“Our  mail  is  heavily  favor¬ 
able  and  only  one  ‘hate’  letter 
has  been  received,”  said  Sher¬ 
wood  Ross,  news  director  of  the 
interracial  professional  social 
work  agency.  “I  hope  the  col¬ 
umn  will  encourage  more  Negro 
students  to  prepare  themselves 
for  careers  in  journalism.  The 
appearance  of  Negro  writers 
and  columnists  in  the  general 
press  will  enable  them  to  lift 
their  horizons  and  encourage 
them  to  prepare.” 
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(MESSAGE  FOR  PARENTS  — ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY... 


Ovenreifilit  vkUdren  and  feaiis  often  team  to  eat 
excessive  amounts  of  foo(t  at  the  fandtij  tabte 


I  )KING  FAT  AND  FLABBY  not  only  may  be  unhealthy  but 
1^  also  16  looked  upon,  in  this  country,  as  very  unfash- 
iotiahle.  Overweight  boys  tend  to  he  subject  to  as  much 
^<•orn  and  teasing  by  their  peers  as  are  chubby  girls,  even 
though  girls  may  often  react  more  emotionally  to  the 
Itroblem. 

hosing  excess  weight  usually  is  very  difficult.  It  is 
always  wise  to  have  the  advice  and  help  of  a  physician  in 
planning  a  weight  control  program.  But  parents  who  are 
truly  interested  in  the  healthful  development  t>f  their 
cliildren  will  make  every  effort  they  can  to  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  early  in  life  to  eat  right — luith  in  terms  of  providing 
essential  nutrients  and  correct  amounts  of  food  to  avoid 
adding  extra  and  unnecessary  pounds. 

In  most  cases,  overweight  results  from  consuming  more 
food,  or  calories,  than  the  body  needs.  Some  studies  sug¬ 
gest  there  may  be  a  relationship  between  obesity  and 
physical  inactivity.  Parents  should  encourage  otherwise 
healthy  children  to  engage  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
|)hysical  exercise,  and  wise  parents  will  set  an  example  by 
d(ting  the  same  thing. 

PLAN  FOOD  INTAKE  CAREFULLY 

If  children  are  taught  fairly  early  in  life  to  select  foods 
valuable  in  terms  of  providing  essential  nutrients  (protein, 
minerals,  vitamins,  etc.),  it  may  be  easier  to  help  them 
control  calorie  intake,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  some 
of  the  confusion  about  whether  certain  foods  are  "fat¬ 
tening”  or  not.  There  is  far  too  much  folklore  and  not 
enough  sound  information  in  many  weight  control  pro¬ 
grams.  Too  many  people  depend  upon  the  lures  of  "quick 
cure”  artists  who  sell  almost-magic  programs  and  pills  for 
losing  weight  without  effort. 

A  weight  control  program  is  likely  to  succeed  more 
readily  if  it  is  part  of  a  plan  for  developing  lifetime 
eating  patterns.  Unless  the  physician  advises  otherwise, 
a  sensible  program  can  be  based  on  the  Daily  Food  Uuide 
which  nutritionists  have  developed.  The  Guide  fits  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  The  person  concerned  about  weight  cttntrol 
can  make  selections  from  the  same  foods  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  but  quantities  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  calorie  level  desired. 

THE  GUIDE  CAN  HELP  WEIGHT  WATCHERS 

By  selecting  foods  as  recommended  in  the  Daily  Food 
(iuide,  yet  being  certain  that  total  calorie  intake  is  bal¬ 
anced  with  daily  energy  needs,  or  is  lower  if  weight  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  goal,  the  person  concerned  with  weight  control 
does  not  have  to  be  treated  as  an  "odd”  member  ol  the 
family.  See  instructions  below  for  obtaining  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Daily  Fetod  Guide,  but  here  is  an  example  of 
how  the  Guide  suggests  food  selection  to  provide  for  a 
l)alanced  diet: 

Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods:  (Children  and  teen-agers 
should  drink  3-4  glasses  of  milk  daily,  wliile  2  glasses  are 
recommended  daily  for  adults.  (Equivalent  amounts  of 


milk  in  other  dairy  foods  such  as  cheese  and  ice  cream 
lit  the  pattern  too.) 

An  8-ounce  glass  of  milk  provides  about  150  calories. 
We  refer  to  milk’s  calories  as  "armored  calories”  Ijecause. 
unlike  "empty  calories,”  milk  [trovides  several  important 
nutrients.  Milk  is  the  best  food  source  of  calcium  (which 
is  recommended  in  the  diet  of  adults  as  well  as  for  grow¬ 
ing  children  and  teen-agers).  Milk  also  supplies  riboflavin 
(which  is  vital  in  the  body’s  metabolism)  and  high  quality 
protein  which  provides  amino  acids  needed  for  body  tLssue 
development  and  repair.  .Milk  also  furnishes  other  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals. 

Whole  milk  includes  about  3.5%  fat,  and  fat  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  diet  for  such  purposes  as  supplying  essential 
fatty  acids  and  for  the  transport  of  vitamins  A  and  1).  For 
a  moderately  active  adult  man.  two  8-ounce  glasses  of 
milk  provide  10-15%  of  his  recommended  daily  calorie 
allowance.  For  a  moderately  active  adult  woman  two  8- 
ounce  glasses  of  milk  provide  about  14-20%  of  her  calories. 
For  teen-age  boys  4  glasses  of  milk  supply  18-22%  of  cal¬ 
ories;  for  teen-age  girls  25-30%  of  calories.  These  same 
quantities  of  milk,  for  each  age  group,  also  supply  about 
25%  of  the  man’s  daily  protein  allowance,  31%  for  the 
adult  woman,  35-44%  for  teen-age  boys,  and  45-50%  for 
teen-age  girls. 

Milk  is  especially  helpful  in  weight  control  diets  because 
it.  does  provide  several  essential  nutrients  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  in  calories.  In  those  cases  where  physicians 
recommend  extensive  reduction  in  daily  calorie  intake, 
low-fat  or  skim  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  whole  milk. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  recommends  food  selections  from 
three  other  groups  to  round  out  the  sources  of  essential 
nutrients.  These  are:  (1)  Meats.  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried 
Peas  and  Beans,  Nuts;  (2)  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  (3) 
Breads  and  Cereals.  Additional  foods  may  be  selected  from 
outside  these  groups  to  provide  the  total  calorie  intake 
required  by  the  individual. 

Families  who  use  the  Daily  Food  Guide  in  meal  planning 
and  who  help  the  young  understand  what  food  can,  and 
cannot,  do  for  them  will  find  it  easier  to  develop  in  the 
young  those  eating  habits  which  are  more  likely  to  provide 
the  essential  nutrients  and  calories  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  maintain  proper  body  weight.  Food  consumption  is 
an  important  part  of  weight  control.  Teaching  children  to 
eat  right  can  help. 

For  complete  information  on  the  Daily  Food  Guide, 
write:  Daily  Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association,  20 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  00606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dainj  association 
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The  Rev.  Harold  E.  Kohn,  who 
writes  the  weekend  column  on 
religion,  “A  Lift  for  Living,” 
for  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion,  received  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let¬ 
ters  from  Olivet  College,  Charle¬ 
voix,  Mich.  The  columnist,  au¬ 
thor  and  lecturer  is  minister 
of  Charlevoix’s  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  holds  a 
pastoral  standing  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  United  Brethren  Church. 

Lou  Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  editorial  cartoonist, 
whose  work  is  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Adcox  Associates,  San 
Francisco,  created  hot-off-the- 
griddle  cartoons  for  “Caucus,” 
an  offbeat  political  commentary 
tv  show  on  Station  KTVU-tv, 
Oakland,  and  Station  KHJ-tv, 
Hollywood,  during  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Grant  recently 
was  named  winner  of  the  Head¬ 
liners  Club  medal  for  “consist¬ 
ently  outstanding  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  year.”  In  addition 
to  his  three-column  editorial  car¬ 
toon  five  times  a  week,  Adcox 
also  syndicates  “Small  World,” 
a  capsule  editorial  cartoon  by 
Grant,  five  times  a  week.  Grant 
began  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  has  been 
on  the  Oakland  Tribune  10 
years. 

Paul  Harvey,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist,  who  discovered 
golf  as  recently  as  this  year, 
played  in  the  Western  Pro- Ama¬ 
teur  Tournament  at  Tam 
O’Shanter  in  Chicago,  having 
qualified  by  winning  the  Fourth 
of  July  Tournament  at  Oak 
Park  Country  Club,  where  he 
is  a  member.  The  proceeds  of 
the  Pro-Amateur  went  to  the 
Evans  Scholarship  Foundation, 
which  awards  scholarships  to 
caddies. 


King  Makes  Film 

General  Foods  Corporation 
will  co-finance  a  pilot  film  for  a 
tv  comedy  series  to  be  produced 
by  the  tv  department  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  for  the  1965- 
66  network  season. 

The  show,  starring  the  comedy 
team  of  Marty  Allen  and  Steve 
Rossi,  will  be  titled  “Hello 
Dere!”  In  it  the  two  comics  will 
play  a  newscasting  team  for  a 
Los  Angeles,  California,  tv  sta¬ 
tion.  The  pilot  film  wiR  be  shot 
in  Hollywood  in  October. 


■POTTSY'  PLEASES  POLlCE-^ay 
Irving  (right),  creator  of  the 
comic  cop  “Pottsy"  (Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndicate), 
was  given  a  laudatory  resolution 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Police  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  New  York.  Making 
the  presentation  is  Police  Chief 
Walter  Waring,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


Pegler  to  Cover 
Democratic  Meet 

Westbrook  Pegler,  whose  tur¬ 
bulent  career  as  a  syndicated 
columnist  spanned  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  will  come  out  of  retirement 
to  cover  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City. 

He  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Monitor,  a  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  covering  northwest 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pegler,  now  69  and  a 
resident  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  will 
provide  both  spot  news  and  col¬ 
umns  for  the  Monitor  and  other 
newspapers.  The  Monitor  will 
syndicate  the  Pegler  columns 
(three  a  week)  after  the  con¬ 
vention  on  a  temporary  basis. 

«  «  * 

Dr.  Stare’s  Column 

It  was  stated  in  error  by  E&P 
(July  25,  page  46)  that  the 
“Food  and  Your  Health”  col¬ 
umn  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare 
of  Harvard  is  distributed  by 
Adcox  Associates.  The  column 
formerly  was  handled  by  that 
syndicate  but  since  July  1,  1963, 
has  been  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

*  «  * 

BRITISH  ELECTION 

Newsday  Specials,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  is  distributing  a 
series  of  four  articles  on  “If 
Labor  Wins  In  Britain”  for  re¬ 
lease  on  or  after  Aug.  14. 

The  articles  are  by  Sir  Denis 
William  Brogan,  a  renowned 
British  professor,  political  scien¬ 
tist  and  author. 

• 

240-Pg.  Centennial 

Boise,  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
published  its  centennial  edition 
July  26  containing  240  pages. 
In  each  of  the  60,000  editions 
printed,  there  were  five  sections. 


Goldivater^s  New  Book 
Ready  for  Newspapers 

The  latest  book  by  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  Republican 
nominee  for  President,  entitled 
“Where  I  Stand,”  will  l)e  con¬ 
densed  into  installments  for 
newspapers  by  Books  In  the 
News,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Five  installments  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  words  each  will  be 
released  to  newspapers,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  17.  The  book  will  be 
published  Sept.  8  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  It  has  been  written  since 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention. 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Stories  about  behind-scenes 
incidents  when  foreign  digni¬ 
taries  visit  the  United  States 
fill  the  pages  of  “Red  Carpet 
at  the  White  House,”  August 
selection  of  Books  in  the  News, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Written  with  a  narrative  flair 
by  Wiley  T.  Buchanan  Jr.  (with 
Arthur  Gordon)  this  record  of 
notables  and  events  is  as  in¬ 
formative  about  White  House 
entertaining  as  it  is  about  the 
special  world  of  diplomatic  pro¬ 
tocol,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  served 
four  years  as  chief  of  protocol 
in  the  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Great 
Britain,  King  Baudouin  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Mohammed  V,  King  of 
Morocco,  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
Fidel  Castro  are  only  a  few 
among  the  world  notables  who 
figure  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 

“Red  Carpet  at  the  White 
House”  has  been  prepared  in  12 
installments  for  newspaper  use 
with  release  Aug.  9. 

*  • 

Copley  News  Service 
Opens  Beirut  Bureau 

San  Diego 

The  Copley  News  Service  is 
opening  a  bureau  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  its  eighth  overseas 
news  office. 

Rembert  James,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  CNS,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  he  has  as¬ 
signed  Lawrence  Mosher,  for¬ 
merly  a  roving  correspondent, 
as  chief  of  the  Beirut  bureau. 
CNS  has  other  full-time  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Paris,  Tokyo,  Hong 
Kong,  Mexico  City,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Carac¬ 
as. 

Mr.  Mosher  recently  made  an 
extended  trip  through  Southeast 
Asia,  covering  the  guerrilla 
fighting  between  Indonesians 
and  Malaysians  in  Borneo  and 
observing  the  battle  fronts  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and 
Thailand. 
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How  this  IBM  data-computer  helps  us  redeem  the 
more  than  95%  of  all  S&H  Green  Stamps  issued 


Every  day  this  electronic  computer  system  stays 
busy  keeping  track  of  all  the  merchandise  inven¬ 
tory  at  10  regional  S&H  warehouses  and  at  more  than 
850  S&H  Redemption  Centers.  The  IBM  computer  is 
the  heart  of  this  inventory  control  system  which  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  in  American  business. 


basic  ways  we  work  to  achieve  this  more  than  95% 
redemption  rate: 


1.  Quality  gifts.  We  give  our  customers  what  they 
want — top-quality,  famous  name-brand  merchandise. 


Millions  of  items  of  merchandise  are  involved  in  this 
system,  but  we  go  to  this  length  to  try  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  customers  always  get  the  gift  they  want, 
when  they  want  it. 

A  high  redemption  rate  is  essential  for  success  in  the 
stamp  business.  Our  customers  aren’t  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  and  our  job  isn’t  done  until  every  S&H  Green  Stamp 
is  redeemed  for  a  gift.  And  so  we  do  everything  ix)ssible 
to  make  certain  our  stamps  ivill  be  redeemed. 

Apart  from  such  things  as  computer  control  and  order¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  and  the  free  distribution  each  year 
of  more  than  32,000,000  S&H  catalogs,  there  are  four 


2.  Convenience.  We  make  our  gifts  easy  to  i  get  by 
operating  more  than  850  Redemption  Centers.  And  we 
add  a  new  S&H  Center  every  week. 


3.  Courtesy.  We  have  a  continuing  program  called 
“Patterns  for  Friendliness’’  aimed  at  improving  the 
already  high  standards  of  courtesy  in  our  Redemption 
Centers,  so  our  customers  will  enjoy  a  pleasant  visit 
every  time  they  come  in. 


4.  Advertising.  We  have  a  broad  year-round  program 
of  national  and  local  advertising  in  all  media  to  tell 
people  about  the  value  of  S&H  Green  Stamps,  the 
quality  of  our  gifts,  the  availability  of  our  Redemption 
Centers,  and  the  reliability  of  our  merchants. 
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Millions  of  Americans  from  all  over  the  country  will  have  a  chance 
to  try  this  radically  new  kind  of  Bell  telephone  service  this  year. 
Some  4,700  of  the  new  telephones  and  the  special  switching 
equipment  that  they  require  have  been  installed  at  the  New  Yark 
World's  Fair  in  the  biggest  demonstration  to  date  of  the  new 
TOUCH-TONE*  telephone  service.  And  TOUCH-TONE  service  is 
already  available  in  some  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Western  Electric’s  contribution  to  this  unique  communications 
advance  was  to  take  an  idea  that  originated  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  our  Bell  System  research  teammate,  and  make  it  an 
everyday  reality.  In  addition  to  producing  the  new  telephones, 
this  meant  manufacturing  complex  new  switching  equipment  to 


modify  existing  telephone  central  offices  so  that  they  work  with 
the  new  transistorized  TOUCH-TONE  equipment. 

When  it  was  time  to  install  the  switching  equipment  in  test  cities 
and  at  the  World's  Fair,  Western  Electric  crews  were  there, 
working  with  Bell  telephone  company  people. 

TOUCH-TONE  service  will  eventually  bring  millions  of  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  subscribers  a  faster,  easier  way  to  phone  because 
Western  Electric  and  its  Bell  System  teammates  worked  together 
towards  a  common  goal:  to  provide  Americans  with  the  finest, 
most  convenient  telephone  service  in  the  world. 

Faster  .  .  .  easier  (1).  The  new  transistorized  telephones  used 
in  TOUCH-TONE  service  save  time.  Extensive  field  tests  show  that 


This  new  Bell  telephone  from  Western  Electric 


lets  you  "dial"  as  fast  as  you  can  push  buttons 


the  average  telephone  user  saves  eight  seconds  in  making  a  call 
with  TOUCH-TONE  service. 

Now  available  (2)  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  a 
variety  of  telephones  for  use  with  TOUCH-TONE  service.  Some 
recently  completed  phones  ore  discussed  in  the  Model  Shop  at 
Western  Electric's  Indianapolis  Works  by  Western  Electric  Engi¬ 
neers  Bill  Halcomb  (left)  and  Bill  Graves. 

Working  together  (3)  Western  Electric  installers  Dick  Hannon 
(left)  and  Rick  Simcoviak  (center)  and  Jack  Davis,  chief  switch¬ 
man  of  the  local  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  office  test  complicated 


Bell  telephone  central  office  equipment  needed  to  provide  the 
TOUCH-TONE  service  in  the  test  city  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Push-button  telephones  (4)  for  touch-tone  service  were 
produced  at  Western  Electric’s  Indianapolis  Works  during  1963. 
Here,  the  skilled  hands  of  a  Western  Electric  assembler  put  to¬ 
gether  the  tiny,  precise  parts  of  the  TOUCH-TONE  caller. 

Final  voltage  test  (5),  one  of  dozens  used  to  ensure  ultra¬ 
reliability,  is  made  by  Janice  Gentry  on  a  new  TOUCH-TONE 
"dial"  before  it  is  moved  along  to  the  next  assembly  operation. 
Parts  are  again  tested  when  finally  assembled. 


\ 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  maker  of  TEiEPHONf  equipment  for  the  bell  system 
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LBJ  Dedicates 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


cal  and  communications  worlds. 

The  President  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  Lady  Bird. 
Also  on  hand  were  New  York 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and 
his  wife. 

The  dedication  was  a  sort  of 
family  reunion  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Newhouses.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  included  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
brothers,  Theodore  and  Norman, 
his  sons,  Donald  and  S.  I.  Jr., 
and  several  grandchildren. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  in  a 
talk  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Mr.  Newhouse  on  the  eve  of  the 
dedication,  said  that  the  new 
Communications  Center  is  “vir¬ 
tually  unlimited”  as  a  force  for 
world  peace  and  human  free¬ 
dom. 

The  Governor  said  the  Center 
“might  well  look  carefully  into 
the  problems  of  responsibility 
which  arise  from  the  speed  and 
immediate  impact  of  modem 
communications,  and  from  the 
fierce  competition  within  and 
among  the  media.” 

He  singled  out  reporting  of 
racial  news  in  New'  York  City, 
especially  from  sources  such  as 
Malcolm  X,  as  a  subject  that  the 
new  Center  might  explore. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  also  urged 
studies  of  such  things  as  so- 
called  “managed”  news  and  com¬ 
puter-projected  results  of  elec¬ 
tions  which  are  given  before  all 
people  have  had  a  chance  to 
vote. 

“I  believe  that  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  can  de¬ 
velop  a  body  of  information  and 
thought  that  will  be  of  lasting 
value  in  dealing  with  these  and 
many  other  problems,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said. 

The  te.stimonial  dinner  was 
preceded  by  a  reception  given 
by  the  Syraennc  HeraM-Joumal- 
American  Publisher  Stephen 
Rogers  and  Syrojcuee  Post- 
Standard  Publisher  Henry  H. 
Keller.  Mr.  Newhouse  owms  those 
papers  as  well  as  WSYR-tv  and 
radio  in  Syracuse. 

Mr.  New’house  also  owns  other 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tv 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  School  of  .Journalism 
is  on  the  eight-acre  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  site  just  north  of 
the  main  SU  campus. 

Classes  in  the  $3.9  million 
school  will  begin  in  September, 
according  to  Dean  Wesley  C. 
Clark.  The  imposing  structure 
was  designed  by  I.  M.  Pei,  in 
association  with  King  &  King, 
Syracuse  architects.  The  two 
buildings  still  to  be  built  will 
house  television  and  radio  facili¬ 
ties,  a  massive  library,  and  in¬ 
stitute  for  advance  study  of 


communications  and  facilities 
for  national  and  international 
seminars. 

National  news  executives  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  in¬ 
cluded  Miles  Wolff,  president  of 
the  America  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Gene  Robb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  and 
Mims  Tomlinson,  president  of 
United  Press  International. 

Herald-Journal-American  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Alexander  F. 
Jones  and  University  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Kenneth  Bartless  helped  to 
coordinate  the  dedication  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Publisher  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house,  w’ho  has  shunned  the 
limelight  over  the  years  as  he 
built  a  cross-country  empire  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  finally  took  a  bow. 

And  he  also  made  a  speech — 
reputedly  only  the  second  of  his 
long  career. 

Testimonial  Dinner 

The  occasion  was  an  overflow 
testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor 
Tuesday  night  on  the  eve  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

The  $15  million  center  w'as 
donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New¬ 
house  and  the  Newhouse  Foun¬ 
dation. 

More  than  850  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life  gathered  in  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  main  ballroom 
to  hear  the  publisher  extolled 
by  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  and  SU  Chancellor 
William  P.  Tolley,  who  gave  the 
dinner. 

“Your  decision  to  create  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter  here  at  Syracuse  University 
was  an  act  of  profound  imagi¬ 
nation  and  public  responsi¬ 
bility,”  the  governor  said.  “You 
have  made  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  democracy,  in  the 
preservation  of  individual  free¬ 
dom. 

*T  believe  very  deeply  in  what 
you  are  starting  here  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  For  communications  are 
the  nerve  system  of  the  body 
politic  —  the  absolute  essential 
to  the  functioning  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  I  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  our  free  American  com¬ 
munications  system  —  in  our 
great  tradition  of  a  free  press 
and  its  extension  to  the  newer 
media. 

“A  most  successful  publisher 
and  one  of  our  truly  great  in¬ 
dependent  universities  have 
joined  forces  to  assure  the  full¬ 
est  and  most  beneficial  use  of 
communications  for  the  preser- 
v'ation  and  enhancement  of  our 
democratic  society.  Our  society, 
our  w’orld,  and  generations  to 
come  will  benefit  from  this  in¬ 
spired  collaboration.”' 

With  the  applause  of  the 


throng  ringing  in  his  ears  .  .  . 
and  with  his  wife,  Mitzi,  clo.se 
by  .  .  .  Mr.  Newhouse  began 
his  response  by  pointing  out  the 
“dramatic  contrast”  between  the 
first  time  his  name  appeared  on 
the  record  and  how  it  now  ap- 
l)ears  on  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center. 

“The  first  time  it  appeared 
anywhere  was  on  a  birth  certifi¬ 
cate  written  in  a  New  York  City 
tenement,  where  I  was  born,” 
he  said.  “I  am  proud  of  that. 
Tomorrow  I  will  see  my  name 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  modern  School 
of  Communication  in  the  world. 
I  am  proud  of  that,  too.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  went  on  to 
praise  his  family,  his  friends 
and  especially  his  professional 
associates  “who,  ov'er  the  years, 
have  nourished  and  helped  de¬ 
velop  our  family  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“For  the  fact  is  that  I  look 
upon  our  newspapers  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  at  each  acquisition  as 
if  of  another  child,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Our  elementary  concern  is  of 
its  health  and  then  its  growth. 
Although  each  is  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  ink  of  our  ink,  each 
develops  in  its  own  way,  with 
its  own  looks,  its  own  views,  its 
own  independent  spirit  —  the 
way  children  do. 

“They  speak  differently  too  — 
for  they  are  the  voices  of  all 
America.  Their  accents  are  from 
the  far  Northwest,  the  East  and 
the  South  —  accents  from  all 
the  regions  of  our  land.  But, 
despite  the  differences  in  ac¬ 
cents,  they  are  united  in  one 
common  aim :  the  newspapers’ 
dedication  to  the  truth.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  looked 
to  the  new  center  to  train  the 
“brightest  possible  young  men 
and  women”  for  careers  in  mass 
media.  And  he  said  he  also  hopes 
that  great  leaders  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  world  “will  be  draw’n 
to  its  forums  and  seminars  to 
.shed  the  light  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  judgment  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.” 

In  a  surprise  ceremony,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Tolley  awarded  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newhouse  gold  medals  for 
“distinguished  service  to  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  accompanying  citation 
lauded  Mr.  Newhouse  for  giv¬ 
ing  his  publishers  and  editors 
a  free  hand. 

• 

Publisher  Elected 

The  Democrats  for  Goldwatcr 
in  Georgia  elected  James  H. 
Gray,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Albany  Herald,  as  state  chair- 
mana  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Gray  said  there  would  be  an 
organization  of  Democrats  back¬ 
ing  Republican  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  for  President  in  each 
of  Georgia’s  159  counties. 


Gov.  Rockefeller 
Discusses  Press 

Some  significant  romarks 
about  the  press  made  by  New 
York  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  at  an  -\ug.  4  dinner 
given  by  Syracuse  University 
in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
Communications  Center; 

“I  believe  very  deeply  in  what 
you  are  starting  here  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  For  communications  are 
the  nerve  system  of  the  body 
politic — the  absolute  e.s.sential  to 
the  functioning  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  process.  I  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  our  free  American  com¬ 
munications  system  —  in  our 
great  tradition  of  a  free  press 
and  its  extension  to  the  newer 
media. 

“I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
regards  the  commentators  of  the 
communications  media  as  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  good  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Republican  i)arty  or 
my  own  peace  of  mind. 

“This  center  might  very  well 
look  carefully  into  the  problems 
of  responsibility  which  arise 
from  the  speed  and  immediate 
impact  of  modem  communica¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  fierce  com¬ 
petition  within  and  among  the 
media. 

“An  interesting  example  in¬ 
volves  Mayor  Wagner’s  recent 
broadcast  appeal  for  re.storation 
of  law  and  order  in  New  York 
City.  Television  and  radio  per¬ 
formed  a  major  public  service 
in  making  facilities  available  in 
prime  broadcast  time  for  the 
Mayor’s  I'esponsible  and  well- 
reasoned  appeal.  Unfortunately, 
immediately  follow’ing  the  May¬ 
or’s  broadcast,  and  before  the 
people  even  had  a  chance  to  di¬ 
gest  what  he  had  said,  time  was 
also  made  available  for  .sensa¬ 
tional  and  negative  reactions  to 
the  Mayor’s  speech — thereby  un¬ 
dermining  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Mayor’s  appeal. 

Election  Problem 

“The  very  speed  of  communi¬ 
cations  raises  another  of  the 
problems  we  face  today — for 
exam|)le,  the  computer-projec¬ 
tion  of  the  outcome  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  based  on  partial  returns  in 
one  area — but  broadcast  into 
other  areas  where  the  polls  are 
still  open. 

“This  is  a  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion  from  two  points  of  view: 

“1.  The  projection  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  vote  through  band¬ 
wagon  psychology,  and, 

“2.  Probably  more  important, 
it  discourages  people  from  going 
to  the  polls  after  learning  of  the 
expected  outcome  in  a  national 
election — thus  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  vote  in  the  local  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  area  affected.” 
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Who  makes  the  tire 
that  adds  extra  miles  by 
the  thousands... 


and  fabrics 
that  make  new  cars 
look  like  a  million? 


born  in  top  design  studios.  For  sophisticated  elegance.  General 
Tire’s  vinyl  provides  the  perfect  fabric.  It’s  a  stylist’s  dream  when 
it  comes  to  color.  Its  bright  beauty  never  fades.  And  a  swipe  with 
a  damp  cloth  keeps  it  looking  new  for  years.  It’s  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  General  Tire  is  in  fabrics, because  every  day  our 
10,242  scientists  create  a  new  product— over  4.000  at  last  count. 


^  Make  it  better.  That’s  our  credo,  almost 

m  everywhere  you  look.  Take  the  1964 

H  General  Dual  90  tire,  for  instance. 

TIRE  ^  Because  it  uses  tough,  heat-resistant 
Duragen  this  remarkable  tire  will  roll 
up  as  much  as  30V.  more  mileage  than  ever  before. 

Flats?  Forget  them  forever.  An  exclusive  triple-sealant  in  Dual 
90  seals  punctures  as  you  drive.  Forget  blowouts,  too.  Strong-as- 
steel  Nygen  cord  assures  protection  against  such  hazards. 

High  Fashion's  in  the  Driver's  Seat. 

One  glance  tells  you  the  interior  decor  of  this  year’s  cal’s  was 


Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves  the  public,  in¬ 
dustry  and  government.  In  Rubber.  Aerospace.  Chemicals. 
Plastics.  Sporting  goods.  Metals.  In  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  t  RUBBER  COMI'ANY.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Newhouse  Tells 
Newspapers’ 

Prime  Aims 

Following  is  the  text  of  an 
address  S.  I.  Newhouse  delivered 
at  Syracuse  University: 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago  — 
some  five  years  —  since  Chancel¬ 
lor  Tolley  and  I  first  sat  down 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Syracuse. 

And  may  I  say  at  the  outset 
what  a  satisfying  experience  it 
has  been  to  work  with  our  Chan¬ 
cellor  on  this  project. 

It  has  been  stimulating  to 
watch  an  idea  grow  into  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  —  the  first  of 
three  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  promising  young  news  talent. 

Dramutic  Contrast 

I  cannot  be  unaware  of  a 
dramatic  contrast  that  concerns 
my  name.  The  first  time  it  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere  was  on  a  birth 
certificate  written  in  a  New 
York  City  tenement,  where  I 
was  born. 

I  am  proud  of  that. 

Tomorrow  I  will  see  my  name 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  modern  School 
of  Communication  in  the  world. 
I  am  proud  of  that,  too. 

But  I  am  proudest  of  my  ties 
with  the  people  gathered  in  this 
room  tonight  —  first,  of  course, 
my  immediate  family:  my  wife, 
my  sons  and  my  grandchildren; 
my  brothers  and  sisters;  and  my 
old  and  good  friends. 

They  all  know  how  I  cherish 
them. 

My  particular  embrace  to¬ 
night.  too,  is  to  my  professional 
associates  here.  It  is  to  those 
editors  and  publishers  who,  over 
the  years,  have  nourished  and 
helped  develop  our  family  of 
newspapers. 

For  the  fact  is  that  I  look 
upon  our  newspapers  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  at  each  acquisition  as  if 
of  another  child. 

Our  elementary  concern  is  of 
its  health  and  then  its  growth. 
Although  each  is  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  ink  of  our  ink,  each 
develops  in  its  own  way,  with 
its  own  looks,  its  own  views,  its 
ow’n  independent  spirit  —  the 
way  children  do. 

All  Accents 

They  speak  differently  too  — 
for  they  are  the  voices  of  all 
America.  Their  accents  are  from 
the  far  Northwest,  the  East  and 
the  South  —  accents  from  all 
the  regions  of  our  land.  But, 
despite  the  differences  in  ac¬ 
cents,  they  are  units  in  one  com¬ 
mon  aim:  the  new’spapers’  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  truth. 


New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  left,  greets  Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
at  Syracuse  dinner  in  honor  of  publisher. 


The  mass  media  are  enor¬ 
mously  influential.  They  affect 
human  judgment,  shape  our  de- 
sii’es,  and  influence  our  choices. 
They  can  lull  a  community  into 
complacency  or  charge  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  reforming  zeal. 
They  can  appeal  to  the  grossest 
urges  or  cultivate  the  highest 
aspirations.  They  can  subvert  an 
entire  nation  or  they  can  en¬ 
hance  an  open  society. 

Communication  is  a  two-way 
process.  We  may  print  words, 
broadcast  a  speech,  or  televise 
an  event  but  the  man  who  reads, 
or  listens,  or  watches  is  also  a 
part  of  the  process  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  mass  media  have  a 
.special  responsibility  in  making 
.sure  that  the  news  of  the  world 
is  reported  accurately.  But  all 
of  us  —  from  the  lowliest  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  to  the  highest  offi¬ 
cials  of  industry,  labor,  educa¬ 
tion  and  government  must  share 
in  this  responsibility. 

We  are  entrusted  with  instru¬ 
ments  of  massive  power  —  the 
press,  the  microphone  and  the 
camera.  Indeed,  they  are  the 
crucial  weapons  in  a  struggle 
for  men’s  minds  and  hearts. 
They  are  also  the  vital  imple¬ 
ments  for  creating  the  good  so¬ 
ciety. 

Our  ever-bigger  cities  call  for 
new  ways  of  keeping  things  in 
harmony  with  human  values. 
Complex  social  movements  must 
be  explained  clearly  if  each  per¬ 
son  is  to  play  an  intelligent  role. 
In  a  democracy,  political  life 
must  be  kept  meaningful  for  the 
average  man  if  he  is  to  remain 
a  vital  participant. 

^'orld  Interests 

It  is  right  and  fitting  that 
such  a  Communications  Center 
be  located  within  a  'd3mamic 
Univ’ersity  with  world-embrac¬ 


ing  interests.  The  many  fields 
of  study  provide  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  interplay  of 
creative  talents  of  the  first  rank. 

That  is  why  all  of  us  in  com¬ 
munications,  education  and  gov¬ 
ernment  have  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility'  to  report  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  to  our  own 
people,  and  in  reporting  today’s 
news  the  mass  communicators 
must  understand  the  forces  that 
work  in  the  world  around  us. 
Policies  of  nations  and  peoples 
alter  too  quickly  for  journalists 
to  make  inflexible  judgments. 
Today’s  so-called  enemy  is  to¬ 
morrow’s  friend.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  lasting  enemies  so  much 
as  we  have  ill-informed  peoples. 

In  the  end,  it  is  the  quality 
of  persons  who  choose  to  make 
mass  media  their  career  that 
counts.  We  hope  —  my  wife,  my 
sons  and  myself  —  that  the 
brightest  possible  young  men 
and  women  will  be  found  and 
awarded  scholarships  in  this 
Center.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  who 
can  be  found  will  continue  to  be 
added  to  the  present  outstanding 
faculty  as  an  incentive  to  jour¬ 
nalism  students  to  come  to  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

It  is  our  hope  that  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  nation  and  the  world 
will  be  drawm  to  its  forums  and 
seminars  to  shed  the  light  of 
their  experience  and  judgment 
on  the  great  issues  of  the  day, 
thus  making  this  city  and  this 
University  a  continuing  focus 
of  interest  and  culture. 

And  so,  I  am  grateful  to 
Chancellor  Tolley  for  having 
shown  me  the  way,  for  helping 
me  fulfill  the  responsibility  I 
feel  as  a  publisher  towards  his 
community  and  nation.  I  am 
happy  that  I  can  share  this 
pride  in  my  lifetime  with  all 


of  you  here  tonight. 

Tomorrow  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  iedicate 
the  great  building  vn.’  h  will 
bear  the  name  first  written  on 
a  birth  certificate  in  t'.e  tene¬ 
ments  of  New  York. 

For  all  of  this,  lovernor 
Rockefeller,  Chancelloi  Tolley, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  —  I  am  deeply'  grate¬ 
ful  and  proud. 


Law  Group 
May  Amend 
Press  Rules 


The  American  Bar  .\ssocia- 
tion  is  expected  to  amend  its 
canons  of  ethics  at  its  meeting 
in  New  York  next  week  to  for¬ 
bid  prosecution  and  defense 
lawyers  from  trying  their  cases 
in  the  press. 

The  amendment  was  drawn 
up  in  the  wake  of  widespread 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  both 
lawyers  and  news  media  after 
the  arrest  of  Lee  Harvey  Os¬ 
wald,  the  accused  assassin  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  Jack 
Ruby. 

The  amendment  states:  “It  is 
the  duty  of  a  lawyer  engaged 
either  in  the  prosecution  or  the 
defense  of  a  person  accused  of 
a  crime  to  refrain  from  any  ac¬ 
tion  which  might  interfere  with 
the  right  of  either  the  accused 
of  the  prosecuting  governmental 
entity  to  a  fair  trial. 

.Not  To  Express  Opinion 

“To  that  end  it  is  improper 
and  professional  reprehensible 
for  a  lawyer  so  engaged  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  public  or  in  any 
manner  extrajudicially  any  opin¬ 
ion  or  prediction  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against 
him  or  the  likelihood  that  he  will 
be  either  convicted  or  acquitted.’’ 

The  amendment  was  drawn  up 
by  the  association’s  standing 
committee  on  professional  ethics. 
The  national  association’s  House 
of  Delegates  will  take  up  the 
amendment.  If  passed,  it  would 
then  be  referred  to  state  bar  as¬ 
sociations.  If  adopted,  it  would 
provide  a  basis  for  disciplinary 
action  against  lawyers  who  vio¬ 
lated  it. 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  recently  es¬ 
tablished  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Alfred  Friendly,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  to  make 
a  new  appraisal  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  courts  and  the 
press.  Mr.  Friendly  said  that 
he  had  no  immediate  comment 
on  the  proposed  amendment. 
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POSTER  for  Nafionai  Newspaper 
Week,  Ocf.  11-17,  is  in  three  col¬ 
ors,  18x28  inches.  They  may  be 
ordered  from  the  NNW  Commit¬ 
tee,  P.O.  Box  434,  Mt.  Dora,  Flor¬ 
ida.  (10  for  $2,  25  for  $4.25,  50 
for  $7.50,  100  for  $12.50). 


Newspaper  Week 
Urged  As  Start 
For  Program 

The  National  Newspaper 
Week  Committee  this  year  pro¬ 
poses  a  year-’round  proj^ram  of 
public  relations  for  newspapers 
with  National  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  11-17,  as  the  startings  point. 

The  1964  NNW  promotion  kit 
which  will  be  distributed 
through  state  press  associations 
during  August  lists  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties,  the  reasons  why  “The 
Newspaper  Story"  needs  telling, 
and  .suggests  a  typical  year- 
’round  program  which  any  news¬ 
paper,  daily  or  weekly,  can 
adopt  or  revise  to  suit  its  own 
needs  and  resources. 

The  promotion  kits  for  daily 
newspapers  will  contain  a 
resume  of  the  plans  and  pro¬ 
gram  carried  out  by  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers  (Circ.  24,506) 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  to  observe 
National  Newspaper  Week  last 
year. 

“It  is  an  example  of  what  one 
medium-size  daily  did,”  said 
NNW  Chairman  W.  Melvin 
Street,  general  manager  of  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Star-News  Newspapers  began 
their  planning  in  mid-September 
and  by  Oct.  1  all  department 
heads  were  assigned  specific  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  carrying  out 
the  plan. 

The  promotion  kit  will  also 
include  the  speech,  “What  is  the 
Truth  about  Newspapers?”  by 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director 
of  American  Press  Institute ;  re¬ 


prints  of  advertisements  to  be 
made  available  in  October  mat 
services;  two  clip  sheets  of 

material  including  an  editorial 
j  page  cartoon  by  Elmer  Messner 
;  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  a  letter  of  appreciation 
'  to  the  press  from  President 

Johnson,  and  sample  NNW 

I  editorials. 

• 

Court  Applies 
Criticism  Rule 
To  Candidate 

A  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  justice  has  applied  the 
New  York  Times  Case  decision 
to  a  candidate  for  public  office 
who  sued  for  libel. 

The  ruling  came  in  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  $500,000  claim  by 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  against 
Kepr.  Charles  A.  Buckley, 
whom  he  defeated  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the 
House  from  a  Bronx  district. 
Mr.  Bingham  charged  that  Mr. 
Buckley  had,  in  effect,  accused 
him  of  being  anti-Semitic  and 
pro-Nazi  in  campaign  literature. 

Justice  Thomas  Dickens  said 
that  Mr.  Bingham  “in  seeking 
public  office,  of  necessity  placed 
his  entire  background  into  the 
area  of  scrutiny.” 

The  court  obser\’ed  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Times 
Case,  held  that  public  officials 
cannot  sue  newspapers  for  criti¬ 
cizing  their  official  conduct  un¬ 
less  the  criticism  can  be  shown 
to  be  malicious. 

While  Mr.  Bingham  was  not 
a  public  official  but  rather  a 
candidate  for  office.  Justice 
Dickens  said,  “the  rationale  of 
the  New  York  Times  Case  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  pleaded  here.” 

The  court  did  not  pass  on  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  made  by  Congressman 
Buckley. 

• 

Soiitham  Earnings 
Up  for  First  Half 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.,  operat¬ 
ing  eight  daily  newspapers 
across  Canada,  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  publications  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plants,  reports  im¬ 
proved  results  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1964.  Revenue  from 
operations  was  up  10.6%  to  $23,- 
672,061,  while  costs  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  were  up  8.8%  to 
$18,786,630.  Earnings  from  op¬ 
erations  were  up  9%  to  $4,203,- 
552  and  net  earnings  after  in¬ 
come  tax  up  16.4%  to  $2,497,- 
532,  or  83  cents  per  share  com¬ 
pared  with  71  cents  per  share  in 
the  first  half  of  1963. 
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Covering  Red  China 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


There  they  are  translated  into  English  and  the  translations 
are  made  available  free  to  scholars,  newsmen  and  just  about 
anybody  else  interested  in  keeping  abreast  of  Chinese  affairs. 

Diligent  reading  of  these  translations  gives  considerable  insight 
into  what  is  going  on  in  China,  although  the  publications  generally 
avoid  anything  that  might  paint  a  dark  or  pessimistic  picture. 

It  is  these  translations  that  provide  some  of  the  most  valuable 
information  on  significant  developments  in  domestic  iwlicies. 
This  is  because  the  newspapers  are  one  of  the  main  methods  used 
by  the  Peking  regime  to  get  party  policy  down  to  the  Chinese 
people. 

Numerous  periodicals  published  in  English  and  other  foreign 
languages  by  the  foreign  language  publishing  house  in  Peking 
also  are  a  source  of  information.  "These  are  available  at  nominal 
cost  by  subscription  or  on  bookstands  in  many  major  cities  of 
the  world. 

Most  important  of  these  is  Peking  Review,  which  describes 
itself  as  “a  weekly  magazine  of  Chinese  news  and  view.”  It 
carries  in  whole  or  in  part  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
documents  as  well  as  those  domestic  policy  matters  the  regime 
wants  to  make  public  outside  the  country. 

The  most  authoritative  of  all  the  publications  is  Red  Flag 
magazine,  a  fortnightly  and  the  leading  theoretical  journal  of 
the  Communist  Party’s  Central  Committee.  This  is  not  published 
in  English. 

KcfugecH  &  Tra\x‘llers 

Other  sources  of  information  on  China  are  refugees  and 
travellers.  These  are  the  most  direct  sources,  but  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Most  of  the  refugees  willing  to  talk  to  newsmen  usually  possess 
little  hard  information  about  overall  conditions  inside  China.  To 
get  any  kind  of  picture  entails  interviewing  a  large  number  of 
refugees,  a  time-consuming  task. 

Another  difficulty  with  refugees  is  that  many  of  them  often 
say  what  they  think  the  interviewer  wants  to  hear,  regardless 
of  the  facts. 

Travellers  generally  are  not  much  better.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  them  visit  China  and  come  out  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
impressions  they  had  going  in.  Impressions,  it  seems,  often  match 
prejudices. 

Probably  the  best  sources  among  the  various  types  of  travellers 
to  and  from  the  China  mainland  are  legitimate  businessmen. 
They  often  are  taken  on  extensive  tours  of  factories  and  farms. 
Many  of  them  are  well  qualified  to  make  comparisons,  especially 
in  technological  fields.  And  they  often  make  good  comparisons. 

The  trouble  is  getting  them  to  talk.  Most  of  them  are  reluctant 
to  talk  with  newsmen  unless  they  have  a  personal  acquaintance. 
And  even  then  most  of  them  do  not  want  to  be  quoted. 

But  those  who  will  talk  often  give  valuable  information  and 
impressions  to  the  correspondent  trying  to  keep  tabs  on  China. 

Evaluation  of  all  the  information  that  is  available  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  one  man,  or  two  or  three.  This  is  where  the  experts 
— men  who  devote  their  full  time  to  .studying  China  or  some 
specific  area  of  Chinese  affairs — come  in. 

A  talk  with  a  few  of  these  people  on  a  specific  problem  or 
event  concerning  China  often  can  1)e  cf  tremendous  help  in 
evaluating  and  interpreting. 

Some  inaccurate,  and  often  unfair  dispatches  about  China  are 
written  by  correspondents  in  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo  and  other 
listening  posts  on  the  rim  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  rests  with  the  author.  But  the  blame  must  be  shai-ed 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  itself,  which  refuses  to  permit 
the  vast  majority  of  correspondents  covering  Asia  to  have  a 
firsthand  look  at  China. 

Even  the  few  Western  correspondents  permitted  to  maintain 
residence  in  Peking  do  not  get  much  opportunity  to  do  any  real 
digging  and  reporting.  They  can  travel  but  only  by  special 
permission.  Their  travel  is  severely  restricted. 

Their  access  to  sources,  according  to  some  newsmen  who  have 
worked  in  China  in  recent  years,  is  limited  severely.  They  usually 
get  only  official  Peking  reports  which  also  are  received  by  newsmen 
outside  China  through  the  official  broadcast  sendees  of  Peking 
Radio  or  New  China  News  Agency. 
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Hate 
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The  Herald  was  50  miles  from 
Menard  and  in  the  circulation 
area  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan 
for  which  he  had  written  as  a 
convict. 

Many  people  in  Carterville 
knew  him  and  accepted  him  as 
a  member  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Saunders  became  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Club,  the  Merchants 
Association  and  w’as  asked  to 
become  a  member  of  the  school 
board  (an  office  he  can’t  hold 
as  a  parolee.)  He  was  appointed 
city  Civil  Defense  director. 

Last  year,  the  towmspeople 
nominate  him  for  the  Illinois 
Press  Association’s  “Editor  of 
the  Year”  award;  Mr.  Saunders 
w’as  one  of  the  six  finalists. 

Human  Liberties 

Morris  Ernst,  New  York  law¬ 
yer,  civil  libertarian  and  author, 
led  a  discussion  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  human  liberties.  Mr. 
Ernst,  a  member  of  the  bar  for 
50  years,  writes  a  column  for 
the  Villager,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Greenwich  Village. 

Mr.  Ernst  lamented  what  he 
called  the  paucity  of  “good  news 
as  news”  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  said  that  in  1956,  he 
received  a  $20,000  Foundation 
grant  to  investigate  whether 
there  were  news  stories  on 
peaceful  integ^ration  in  the 
South.  Expecting  to  find  30  or 
40  such  stories,  his  researchers 
turned  up  3,000  on  integration 
in  churches,  movies,  hospitals, 
theaters,  swimming  pools. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic 
published  this  information  in  a 
booklet,  Mr.  Ernst  continued, 
and  distributed  25,000  copies  to 
media  around  the  country.  “But 
there  was  not  a  single  reference 
in  any  media  to  this  good  news,” 
he  added.  “I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  never  have  a  chance 
to  read  good  news.” 
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LETTERS-TO-THE-EDITOR : 


Goldwater  Fans-Foes 
Write  to  Newspapers 


New  York  newspapers  are 
receiving  hundreds  of  pro-Gold- 
water  and  anti-Goldwater  let¬ 
ters -to -the -editor  from  their 
readers. 

Editors  have  noticed  that  some 
of  the  mail  from  ardent  fans  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  come  from  non-readers 
of  the  New  York  newspapers 
who  live  far  away,  especially  in 
California,  where  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  known  to  have  a  very 
militant  and  devoted  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  most  of  the  mail 
is  local  and  gives  no  evidence  of 
being  prepared  on  an  organized 
basis. 

The  newspapers  all  reported 
they  try  to  select  for  publication 
letters  representing  all  shades 
of  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  Goldwater.  Originality  of 
ideas  and  the  mode  of  their  pre¬ 
sentation  is  sought  in  making  a 
selection.  Inflammatory  hate 
letters  often  are  discarded  be¬ 
cause  of  their  intemperate  lan¬ 
guage. 

Some  New  York  Newspapers 
reported  mail  is  running 
strongly  for  Goldwater  while 
others  said  it  was  running 
heavily  against  him. 

Letters  about  Senator  Gold- 
w'ater’s  candidacy,  arriving  by 
the  hundreds  at  the  New  York 
Times,  were  reported  to  be  run¬ 
ning  roughly  five-to-one  against 
him.  Many  letters  protest  edito¬ 
rials  in  which  the  Times  has 
criticized  Goldwater.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  always  more 
readers  who  disagree  with  an 
editorial  write  about  it  than  do 
those  who  agree. 

Follow  No  Pattern 

Many  of  the  pro-Goldwater 
and  versus-Goldwater  letters  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Times  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  strongly-worded.  It 
\vas  explained  that  the  letters 
do  not  reveal  a  set  pattern  and 
no  organized  movement  was  dis¬ 
cerned  in  them.  They  are  mainly 
from  local  readers  but  some  come 
from  all  over  the  country.  From 
the  hundreds  received  daily,  the 
Times  selects  representative 
letters  to  publish  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  include  some  repre¬ 
senting  all  viewpoints. 

The  Times  recently  ran  three 
columns  of  letters  favoring 
Senator  Goldwater  one  day  and 
a  few  days  later  ran  three  col¬ 
umns  opposing  him. 

“Our  Goldwater  mail  is  very 
heavy,”  reported  a  New  York 


Daily  News  spokesman.  “It 
mostly  is  for  him.  It’s  notice¬ 
able  that  many  Democrats  are 
switching  to  Goldwater.  Not 
many  use  strong  language. 
Letters  that  are  used  have  to  be 
limited  because  of  space  con¬ 
siderations.  While  most  of  them 
are  local,  the  letters  come  from 
quite  a  wide  range  of  territory.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  reported  that  Goldwater 
letters  have  begun  to  taper  off 
in  number  and  that  they  now 
seem  to  represent  a  50-50  split 
between  readers  who  are  for  him 
and  those  who  are  against  him. 
This  is  a  change  from  the  pre¬ 
convention  period  when  much  of 
the  mail  was  pro-Goldwater  and 
not  much  anti-Goldwater  mail 
was  received. 

From  .411  O^-er 

It  was  estimated  that  during 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  immediate  pe¬ 
riod  after  it  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  receiving  100  letters-to-the- 
editor  a  day,  with  about  60  of 
them  concerned  with  Republican 
politics.  Most  of  the  letters  are 
local,  but  some  come  from  all 
over  the  country  and  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe. 

The  Herald  Tribune  explained 
that  it  attempts  to  balance  the 
letters  that  are  published,  using 
the  same  percentage  of  pro- 
Goldwater  or  anti-Goldwater  let¬ 
ters  as  the  mail  that  comes  in. 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  reported  it  is  receiving 
heavy  Goldwater  mail,  more 
letters  for  him  than  against  him. 
Many  more  are  received  than 
can  be  published,  of  course,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  divide  them 
evenly  to  offer  all  sides  and 
issues.  While  most  of  the  letters, 
are  local,  it  has  been  observed 
that  a  number  come  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  Senator  Goldwater 
has  a  large  and  ardent  follow¬ 
ing. 

Hate  Ix'lters 

The  New  York  Post  reported 
that  its  space  is  limited — it  has 
a  tabloid  format — and  it  can 
publish  only  about  25  of  from 
150  to  250  letters  received  a 
w’eek  and  some  of  those  used 
have  to  be  edited  considerably  to 
shorten  them.  The  Post  reported 
it  runs  letters  for  and  against 
the  candidate.  However,  it  has 
received  many  hate-tyqje  letters 
attacking  minorities  that  it  finds 
too  inflammatory  to  publish. 


Anti-Mental  Health 
Smear  Investigated 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
starting  Aug.  2,  ran  a  series 
of  five  articles  on  “Target :  Men¬ 
tal  Health”  by  Bill  Burrus,  a 
staff  writer.  An  editor’s  note 
explained:  “There  has  !)een  a 
steady  movement,  mostly  anony¬ 
mous,  against  the  mental  health 
cause  in  Dallas  for  several  years. 
It  has  been  accelerated  this  year 
and  is  continuing.  This  five-part 
series  examines  the  issues.” 

Mr.  Burrus,  in  his  first  article, 
wrote: 

“Newspapermen  who  reported 
the  campaign  against  the  mental 
health  movement  were  called 
biased  in  anonymous  letters  and 
telephone  calls,  and  a  publisher 
was  called  a  vile  name  by  an 
unidentified  telephone  voice  be¬ 
cause  the  stories  were  run.  This 
writer  was  warned  that  he  had 
better  watch  what  he  wrote  in 
the  future  ‘for  your  own  sake.’  ” 

More  than  500  volunteers  re¬ 
signed  during  a  fund  drive  of 
the  Dallas  Association  for  Men¬ 
tal  Health  in  May  when  they 
received  veiled  threats  from 
anonymous  telephone  -  callers, 
who  denounced  the  mental 
health  movement  over  the  nation 
as  communist-inspired. 

The  Post  reported  that  the 
week  before  July  3  it  received 
seven  anti-Goldwater  letters; 
the  week  before  July  10  it  re¬ 
ceived  seven  anti-Goldwater  let¬ 
ters  and  one  pro-Goldwater 
letter;  the  week  before  July  17 
it  received  letters  from  six  who 
were  for  Goldwater’s  nomination 
and  two  against  it  and  13  letters 
that  were  against  Goldwater 
generally  and  one  for  him;  the 
week  ending  July  24  the  Post 
received  13  anti-Goldwater  let¬ 
ters  (general)  and  four  from 
readers  who  were  for  his  nomin¬ 
ation  and  12  who  were  against 
his  nomination. 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  estimated  that  its 
mail  is  running  around  three 
letters  for  Goldwater  to  one 
against.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
when  an  editorial,  a  column  or 
a  cartoon  in  the  newspaper  is 
critical  of  the  candidate  his  sup¬ 
porters  immediately  reply.  These 
replies  then  often  generate  anti- 
Goldwater  letters. 

The  newspaper  regularly  pub¬ 
lishes  letters  from  both  sides. 
Editors  of  the  World-Telegram 
said  they  had  received  only  a 
few  mimeographed  letters  for 
Goldwater  from  California  and 
Florida,  indicating  that  they 
are  part  of  an  organized  cam¬ 
paign  to  use  letter-to-the-editor 
columns  to  promote  their  favor¬ 
ite.  None  of  the  mimeographed 
letters  are  published. 
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Detroit 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Hills,  publisher  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  si^ed 
a  long  question  -  and  -  answer 
letter  mailed  July  31  to  5,500 
Detroit  civic  leaders,  stating  the 
newspapers’  side  of  the  dispute. 

The  letter  said  all  other 
unions  have  signed  two  year 
contracts.  It  compared  press¬ 
men’s  pay  of  $11,000  and  paper 
handlers  of  $8,300  during  1963 
to  average  time  workers  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  of  $7,495,  Ford, 
$7,197,  and  Chrysler,  $6,905. 

The  publishers  have  offered 
pay  increases  to  members  of 
both  unions,  the  letter  states, 
the  pressmen  $4.55  a  week  the 
first  year  and  $3.75  the  .second, 
the  paper  handlers  $4.55  the 
first  year  and  $4.90  the  .second 
or  $2.50  a  week  and  a  four  week 
vacation  with  pay  for  employes 
of  five  years  standing.  Now 
the  paper  handlers  are  asking 
more,  the  letter  states,  adding 
that  another  demand  would  give 
the  union  “veto  power  over  the 
publisher’s  right  to  make  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary  changes  in 
equipment  and  procedures.” 


Toronto 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Other  terms  of  the  contract 
call  for  an  end  to  the  hiring  of 
apprentices.  Until  now  publish¬ 
ers  hired  one  apprentice  for 
every  eight  journeymen.  The 
union  dropped  a  demand  for  a 
four-day  week  and  settled  for 
the  prevailing  35-hour  five-day 
week. 

The  wage  increases  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  amount 
to  $23,  with  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  $750  for  the  time  back 
to  May  1,  1963.  A  $16  raise  be¬ 
came  effective  Aug.  1. 

A  fourth  week  of  vacation  is 
provided  after  18  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  This  has  been  the  practice 
but  it  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  spelled  out  in  the  contract. 

In  the  event  of  a  layoff  for 
other  than  automation  reasons, 
dismissal  pay  is  to  be  one  week 
for  each  five  months  of  continu¬ 
ous  service  to  a  maximum  of  38 
weeks. 

• 

N.Y.  Guild  Nomination 

John  E.  Deegan,  staff  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  nominated  a  candi¬ 
date  to  succeed  M.  Michael  Po- 
toker  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York.  Nominations  close  Aug, 
14.  If  no  other  candidates  are 
nominated,  Mr.  Deegan  will 
automatically  take  office.  Other¬ 
wise  an  election  will  be  held 
Sept.  3  and  4, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netespapcr  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnenhip.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
i)Oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  8S.  Norton.  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Ila. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Asency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA-nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


IT’S  NOT  'THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  'lliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  2M-3743,  day  or  night. 


1.  SOUTHEaiN  CALIFORNIA.  A  fast 
growing  community.  Publisher  wants 
to  retire.  Gross  $130,000.  Priced  at 
$130,000.  Terms. 

2.  DEEP  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $115,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  necessitate 
sale  of  solid,  prize-winning  Michigan 
weekly.  $40,000  with  $12,500  down,  less 
for  cash.  Box  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  CALIF.  WEEKLY. 
Gross:  Newspaper  $135, OOO — job  print¬ 
ing  $67,000.  Earning  $28,000  (includ¬ 
ing  depreciation  and  interest)  plus 
$13,000  publisher’s  salary.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  growing  area  —  no  local  com¬ 
petition,  Please  include  professional  and 
financial  qualifications  in  first  letter. 
Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EASTERN  N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLY, 
complete  plant.  Established  in  1870’s. 
$10,000  down  will  handle — long  pay¬ 
ment  on  balance.  Box  229,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


FLORIDA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
and  modern  job  plant  available  to 
quick  buyer  at  distressed  price.  Very 
profitable  until  former  owner-manager’s 
death  in  1956,  Since,  victim  of  mis¬ 
management — no  profits,  shopper  com¬ 
petition.  Write  Box  241,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HIGH  PROFIT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
$10,000  down  I  Includes  receivables  and 
building.  J,  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Area  Code  714  533-1361 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

STRONG  IOWA  WEEKLIES,  $35M 
Gross  class,  offset  or  letterpress.  Re¬ 
quire  down.  D.  C,  Griggs  c/o  Hop¬ 
kins  Real  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa. 


WEEKLY  CHAIN  in  Midwest  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Some  paid,  some  free 
circulation  papers.  $10,000  down.  Give 
background.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  Box 
8,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

Newspapers  IFanted 

PUBLISHERS  with  excellent  record 
seek  small  daily  or  large  weekly  upper 
Midwest  or  West.  Confidential  negotia¬ 
tions.  Howard  Sanstadt,  3815  Monona 
Drive,  Madison,  Wis. 

Business  Opportunities 

NEWSPAPER  EXEXIUTIVE  for  State 
publishing  corporation.  Permanent, 
growing  concern.  Between  6  and  $10,- 
000  investment  required.  Zone  9.  Box 
167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

PUBLISHER  PAST  60  will  sell  inter¬ 
est  in  midwest  daily  to  young  man 
capable  of  heading  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  or  mechanical  dei>artment8.  Box 
202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Fillers 

HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costa.  P.O.  Box  6461.  San  Franeiseo. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  SI,  New  York 
JAckaon  2-6106 

Newspaper  Prsaase  and  Conveyors 

’THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
’TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  Sooth  and  S.W,  since  1900 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State . 


By. 


g  Classification, 
I  COPY _ 


g  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

a  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

i  Mail  to:  | 

g  IDITOI  ft  PUIUSHER  •  850  ThM  Avenae  e  New  York.  New  York.  lOOS  | 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKE^  PLACE 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

ELLIO'PT  Addre^ine  E<]ui|).  for  sale. 
One  No.  3000  Addrenain^r  machine  with 
200  selector  iK>sltion.  matching  mc^ile 
unit,  with  10  seimrate  counters ;  one 
pantog^raph  selector  punch.  7  steel 
cabinets,  2r>''  x  55'*'.  240  trays,  other  ' 
supplies.  All  for  4x4  stencils,  (iood 
condition.  AvailaVile.  H.  L.  Peace  Pub¬ 
lications,  624  Gravier.  New  Orleans, 
La.  Call  Baudier,  JAckson  5-7388. 

1  Model  #6740  Specdaumat  Automatic  I 
Graphotype 

2  Model  ^740  Tape  Perforators 

100  77-drawer  Speedaumat  Cabinets  ] 
ASSOCIA'TED  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ! 
1214  N.  Wilminf^ton,  Compton.  Calif.  | 

SCRIPTOMATIC  10-S  addressinK  ma-  | 
chine,  complete  with  ta|)e  lister,  auto-  j 
matic  feeder,  friction  drum  attachment 
and  conveyor  stacker :  1  Scriptomatic  | 
master  cardwriter:  Wripht  line  vertical  | 
cabinet  complete  with  trays,  holds  90.- 
000  cards.  Like  new.  No  reasonable 
offer  turned  down.  Write  H.  L.  Peace  . 
Pubs.,  624  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans  | 
30,  La.,  or  call  JAckson  5-7388.  I 

Compotinft  Room 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  l>uty  New8pa|>er 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  KIkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 


Composing  Room 

(l)  Linotype  #36  S#61027  Quadder  (re¬ 
built  by  Star)  Mohr  saw,  elec,  pot, 
2/72  —  2/90,  6  pocket  disc  relmilt 
channel  entrances,  Marsach  feeder 
:  (1)  Linotype  Model  29  w/quadder,  Mohr 
saw.  Blower,  Star  drive,  2/72,  2/90, 
S#51608,  elec,  pot 

,  (1)  C-3A  Intertype  S#7383  w/quadder, 
blower,  elec,  pot,  90  channel  maga¬ 
zine 

I  (1)  C-3A  Intertype  S#6793,  w/blower, 
Mohr  measure  device,  elec,  pot,  90 
channel  magazine 

I  (1)  C-3A  Intertsrpe  S#9909  w/quadder, 

!  blower,  Mohr  saw,  gas  pot 
I  (10)  90  Channel  magazine,  lower  split 
j  Goss  Press — 4  decks,  color  compensators, 
32-64  pages,  with  quarter  folder.  76 
H.P.  Motor,  A.C.  Priced  very  low. 
Other  miscellaneous  equipment. 

Write  to:  B.  J.  Gold. 

'  1167  Trafalgar  St.. 

West  Englewood,  New  Jersey 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Uae  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserHea 

SITUA'nONS  WANTED  (PsyskI*  wHIi 
erdsr)  4  tiacs  •  80c  per  list  Mtk 
iMsrtien:  3  tiac,  •  90c;  2  9  Sl.OO 
1  tlas  81.10  pa  liac.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
fa  box  service  and  count  u  1  addi- 
thMial  line  in  yeur  copy.  9  lina  ainiaua. 
Air-aail  service  on  blind  ids  81  CIO  extra 
Da  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps.  etc 
in  raponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirat  request  is  made  fa  thea.  EtrP 
cannst  be  raponsible  fa  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaa  9  81.25  pa  line  each  insertion; 
3  tiaa  9  81.35;  2  •  81.45;  1  tiae 
81.55  pa  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  fa  be> 
service  and  count  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  ainiaua.  Air-asil 
service  on  blind  ads  SI  00  eatra 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  ader) 

52-Tiae  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  pa  line 

MEASURFMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classiAed  idvatisini  is  set  in  6-paint 
type.  Advatiseaents  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  I  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  spaiSed  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  xaiout  numbers  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  Fa  example 
an  adxatisement  of  ten  lina  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  clattiAed  lint 
rate.  etc. 

Adeertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/a  display  heads,  text,  a  sipnature 
in  Vopuc  Lipht  8.  10,  12.  a  14-poinl 
maximum,  will  be  charted  by  apate  rule 
measurement — (14  lints  pa  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  fa  the  nuaiba  af 
insations. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  uh  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  a  otha  decaations 
chanpet  your  clattlAed  ad  ta  “clattlAcd 
display.**  The  rate  fa  ClattiAtd  Display 
it  $2.50  per  apate  tint— 835  pa  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuotdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  Aet  avaape  wads  ft  the  Hat.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders*  identitia  held 
io  strict  couAdcnct.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Edita  A  Publitha  raarra  tha  ripht  ta 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  TMrd  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  PLoia  2-70S0 


I  Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8**  or  14"  (lia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy  , 
FURMAN  O.  RUIT  SALES  ' 

P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

- I 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  i 
irerforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  ] 
for  S"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  I 
I  %  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  | 
Oi'iler  now  from:  ' 

i  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  , 

44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  , 

PhoUtengraving  Equipment  ‘ 

,  NEW  DUAL  COLOR  engraving  plates  ^ 
I  for  Fairchild  machines  for  greater  con-  ; 
,  traat  @670  and  popular  clear  CAL-  , 
PLATES  for  maximum  savings  (3)47c.  ^ 

[  all  prices  including  styli  service.  Being  |  j 
I  sold  all  over  the  U.S.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  complete  price  list.  Calu-  ; 
met  Crafts.  Inc. — P.O.  Box  26 — Naiier-  ^ 
ville.  III.  J 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $2800.  Hartley  News-  ' 
i  lutpers,  2465  W,  Broad  St..  Columbus, 
Ohio  43204.  I 

Presses  &  Machinery  j 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  | 

Arch  Type — 22-^4,"  < 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two  i 
lleverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 

I  Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with  ' 
I  Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  Augnsl. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

’  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED  single 
j  drive  press  with  12  8-column  chases, 
$1,950.  2/0  Miehle  with  cross  automatic 
fee«ier,  $2,075.  Dexter  folder  with 
■  cn>ssfeed  and  DC  motor,  $450.  All  good 
'  o|)erating  condition.  Mr.  Garrett.  Vir- 
I  ginia  Publishing,  Inc-,  Warrenton. 

I  Virginia.  70.3-347-4222. 

HOE  96-PAGE  FOLDER  1 

Equipped  with  double  delivery  and 
balloon  formers.  Now  in  use.  but  avail-  | 
able  immediately.  Purchasing  Dept.,  | 
Times,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  | 


VANGUARD  PRESS 
3  Units— used  less  than  3  years  to 
:  print  small  daily,  numerous  other  pub- 
I  lications.  We  no  longer  need  press. 
Write  or  call  for  samples.  $38,000. 
Harto  Ptg.  Co.,  West  JefTerson,  Ohio. 


GOSS  Model  45-S  mat  roller.  220  V.  I 
3  ph.  in  giKxl  condition.  STA-HI  Master  ! 
Former  #T-7319  like  new.-  Now  offset.  ; 
Make  offer.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Puti- 
I  lisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 

Standard  model  2/1  press  with 
regular  half  pag:e  folder  delivery 
GE  40  H.P.  AC  motor  drive. 
Electric  metal  furnace  &  pump. 
Casting  box  vacuum  back,  heavy 
duty  finishing  machine  &  tubular 
router. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  MU  5-4774 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

'.•6  -  */4  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16-|>age,  2  to  1  model.  10  H.P.  .\t' 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  .S.  DIXON  C  O. 
"Newspaiier  K<iuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

14  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is 
straightline  units.  23  ft''  cut-off,  A  C 
drives,  used  as  two  7  unit  presses 
with  4  color  decks  each.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  45,000  per  hour. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS, 
model  AB-491.  Kept  in  top  condition, 
under  service  contract.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled  by  Goss  Oimpany  1959.  Roll  fed 
— 3,800  per  hour.  Complete  with  chases, 
spare  rollers  and  other  parts.  Can  be 
moved  without  dismantling.  Port 
Angeles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 

TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
24-Page  capacity,  long  frame,  standard 
2  to  1;  complete  stereo  equipment;  new 
motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition; 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  Catholic 
Transcript.  786  Asylum  Ave-,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

DUPLEX  FLAT-BED  newspaper  press, 
8-page  cat>acity,  motor,  controls  in¬ 
cluded.  Now  operating.  12x18  Chandler 
and  priee,  motor,  automatic  feeder ; 
7x11  Platen  press,  motor,  foot  fee<l. 
Attractive  terms.  Frisbie  Publishing 
Co.,  Bartow,  Florida. 


'  Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  2^97i?* 

With  2  extra  color  cytniers,  tm 
reversible  units  for  full  olors.  Tw* 
double  folders,  C-H  con-reyjrs,  reels 
AC  drives. 

I  Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
'  Available  immedtauhl 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

;  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 

'  HARRIS  S7L,  running  giHsl  —  S.iOO 
I  copies  24  luiges  weekly:  l>i|;  No.  3 
Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer.  3 
yr.  old;  4-page  vacuum  frame  with  are; 
all  for  $5500.  Going  web.  Knterprise', 
j  Natchiloches,  La. 

I  EXCELLENT  MODEL  E  nirPT.fT 
'  available  at  bargain  price.  Gone  offset, 
j  Nebraska  City  (Nebr.)  News-Preit. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

,  lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu- 
<  matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  2IV4 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  ^ 
I  Shulman  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

I  - - - — — — - 

1  .SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  Molding  Ms- 
chine.  Good  condition.  Make  offer.  H. 

'  Schaede,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif. 

j  Wanted  to  lluy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


1  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlowi 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

!  THREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with  or 
.  without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Box 
83.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTBD— MAT  ROLLER 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Watertown,  Wisconsin 

GOOD  USED  JUSTOWRITER 
Near  Zone  2 

I  Box  238  Editor  &  Publisher 

j  HOE  OR  GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
unit  with  underside  lock  up,  22%  cut- 
I  off,  68"  maximum  web,  with  reel. 
I  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Ix>ui8ville, 
I  Ky. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  epecific  Identification 
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He^p  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Uademic  | 

Classified  Advertising  | 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial 

NSTRUr 
.iiing  bar 
xtct  beK*: 


with  news  ami  uUver* 
uml  for  y-month  con- 
Sept.  3.  Phototfraphy 


lelpful  bu'  >1  essential.  More  perma- 


lent  posit 
^rite :  • 

kMthern 


for  Journalism  P.H.1>. 
Huckley,  University  of 
ississippi,  Hattiesburg. 


tfiss..  or  I  ■  ••ne  601-266-7330.  1 

Circulation 

DISTANT  CM  for  7-day  daily, 
fS.OOO  circulation.  Must  be  promotiun- 
ninded  aiiu  >.‘xi>eriericed  in  all  phases 
>f  circulation.  Must  know  “Little  Mer- 
isnt  ?ian.  '  Cood  salary  and  future 
B  growint  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper.  Give  complete  details  first  letter. 
Box  208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  Circulation  j 
District  Supervisor  for  challenging 
Msition  on  morning  daily  in  highly 
iompetitive  Kastem  area.  Excellent 
idvsneement  opportunity.  Full  details 
Irst  letter,  please.  Box  212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi- 
mc^  all  (ihuses,  small  5-day  morning 
lb  locateii  center  Wyoming’s  Big 
Born  Basin.  Hugh  Knoefel,  Publisher, 
N'orthern  Wyoming  DAILY  NEWS, 
A'orland,  Wyo. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  14M  week- 
y  going  daily.  Real  opportunity  I  Zone 
I.  Box  228.  bklitor  &  Publisher. 

5XPER1BINCED  MEN  to  manage  small 
laily  newspaper  circulation  depart- 
Tients  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send 
ull  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago  3,  III. 

!  HOME  DEUV'ERY  District  Man- 
igers  for  East  Coast  morning-Sunday 
resort  city  newspaper.  Rapid,  growth 
expansion  creates  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Starting  salary 
1106  per  week,  includes  gas  allowance 
for  small  area  district.  Liberal  increase 
bonus  enables  producers  to  enjoy  above- 
iverage  earnings.  Scheduled  6-month 
Mdary  increases.  Give  complete  resume 
of  experience.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-experienced, 
for  5U  daily,  city  15M.  Preference  to 
man  or  woman  able  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
play.  Paper  has  never  attempted  to 
dtrel(9  classified  in  a  field  with  ex¬ 
cellent  potential.  Salary-bonus  on  in- 
msasa.  Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

We  are  looking  for  an  outside  salesman 
who; 

I»  young,  personable  and  aggressive. 
Gets  an  idea  once  in  awhile  and  can 
•ell  it.  Make  a  passable  layout — quickly. 
Can  build  on  what  we’ve  got,  and  go 
after  the  rest. 

Here’s  what  we  have  to  offer: 

An  established  territory,  loaded  with 
Wtrotial;  a  fine,  fast-growing  a.m. 
wly  (25M)  in  one  of  the  finest  locations 
jn  Southern  Fla. 

salary,  plus  commission,  on  every 
inch  of  advertising  in  your  territory. 
*J4c  per  mile,  all  big  company  benefits. 
Write  all  info  and  salary  wanted  to; 
^e  Lowe  CAM.,  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Santinel,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
■nst  possess  supervisory  ability, 
■f^g  on  telephone  solicitation.  Go^ 
•Inry  plus  bonus,  paid  vacation,  sick 
"»*e,  insurance.  Write:  Tom  Ricket- 
■w.  Gainesville  Sun,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


CLASSIFTM)  SALESMAN 
VV'ith  3  to  5  years  of  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Ohio  Metro|>olitan  paper.  Real 
opiiortunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
8125  a  week  plus  l>onus  and  exi>ense. 
Give  complete  resume.  Box  242,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ARE  YOU  an  advertising  salesman  ^ 
with  initiative  and  an  interest  in  your  i 
future'/  If  so,  a  challenging  and  re-  I 
warding  opportunity  on  1  16,00U  daily  I 
in  Chart  Area  5  awaits  you.  Pleasant  I 
community,  ideal  for  families.  Write  | 
full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  145,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  GROW?  ! 

Opportunity  for  aggressive  young  re-  i 
tail  ad  manager  to  grow  with  top  14,- 
000  midwest  daily  (Eastern  Zone  T). 
Self-starter  with  promotional,  staff 
training  ability.  College  town;  fine 
recreational  facilities.  Moilern  new 
plant;  best  equipment.  Send  complete 
resume,  working  layouts,  picture  to 
Box  162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  daily  in  Western 
Michigan.  Be  number  two  man  in  the 
department.  Good  salary,  bonus  and 
employe  benefits.  Must  be  able  to  act 
on  own  initiative,  be  personable  and 
know  advertising.  Write  Box  188,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGBR-an  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  as  this  seldom  comes  along. 
Man  we  seek  must  be  hard  worker,  out¬ 
standing  in  sales,  layout,  ideas,  pro¬ 
motions  and  able  to  train  staff.  Cap¬ 
able  of  moving  up  to  BM  when  ability 
proved.  Knowledge  of  offset  helpful. 
Prefer  under  age  35.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
clude  past  employment,  present  and 
expected  salary  and  how  soon  available. 
Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN.  Aggres¬ 
sive  ad  salesman  wanted  to  manage 
four-man  local  advertising  department. 
10.000  circulation,  class  daily  news¬ 
paper  located  in  central  Illinois.  Want 
man  with  desire  for  eventual  general 
management  tiosition.  Pension  plan, 
hospitalization  plan,  salary  and  bonus. 
State  all  details,  qualifications,  salary 
range  and  references  in  first  letter.  All 
correspondence  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  AD’VER'nSING  MANAGER, 
daily  newspaper,  50,000  community, 
30,000  circulation.  Masoned  experi¬ 
enced  man  capable  of  assuming  com¬ 
mand  of  present-day  aggressive  sales 
staff  in  local,  national,  and  classified 
areas.  We  want  an  idea  man  in  his 
30‘s  who  is  capable  of  carrying  out  a 
continuing,  effective  selling  program. 
We  are  not  looking  for  the  individual 
who  is  out  of  a  job.  rather  a  man 
now  working  who  seeks  greater  op¬ 
portunity.  One  of  America’s  finest 
communities.  Zone  5.  Give  complete 
background  to  Box  180,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  include  photo  and  references. 

ABLE?  AMBITIOUS? 

Could  you  prove  yourself  on  the  job 
for  promotion  in  less  than  a  year  to 
I  executive  imsition  ?  Accustomed  to  use 
BoA  and  NAEA  material  for  retail  as 
well  as  general?  Promotions-minded ? 
Newspaper  of  13,500  in  growing  indus- 
trial-agricultural-college  city  in  South¬ 
east  and  setting  new  advertising  and 
I  circulation  records  each  month  is  ex¬ 
panding  and  modernizing  staff.  Write 
I  fully  about  yourself.  Box  245,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  man  with  the 
knowl^ge  and  aggressiveness  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  working  part  of  man- 
:igement  team.  Must  be  strong  on  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  research  and  marketing, 
rate  structure.  Twice  weekly  leading 
ABC  paper  in  strong  growth  area.  Zone 
2.  Send  photo,  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AI)  SALESMEN  wante<l  by  New  Eng-  j 
land  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete  > 
resume  to  New  England  Daily  News- 
pai>er  Association.  340  Main  Street. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  I 
and  classifietl,  for  <laily  newspapers  in  : 
l-i&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  | 
tyiwwritten  resume,  references  to  In-  ! 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn.  ' 
Chicago  3.  III.  I 

A(K’.RESSIVE  SALESMAN  for  weekly 
newspaper  chain.  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

ARE  YOU  NOW  2ND  OR  3RD  in  your 
advertising  department?  Would  you 
like  to  l>e  Advertising  Manager  of  a 
five  thousand  circulation  daily?  We 
have  an  opening,  the  job  will  pay 
86500  to  $7000  a  year.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  or  call  513-878-3993, 

J.  G.  McMillan,  Daily  Herald,  Fair-  j 
lK)rn.  Ohio. 

Due  to  t>romotions  within  our  organiza-  i 
tion  we  have  two  jobs  open  for  display  i 
advertising  salesmen. 

The  men  we  wish  to  employ  are  presently 
working  on  daily  newspapers,  have  a  I 
minimum  of  three  years  experience,  and  ' 
:ire  willing  to  advance  to  a  better  job  j 
that  offers  more  pay  and  a  brighter 
future.  I 

We  are  a  fifty  thousand  class  daily  that  I 
has  a  96  page,  4  color  press,  photo  com-  | 
position,  engraving  department,  com-  I 
plete  layout  department  and  efficient  | 
dispatch  department,  and  all  this  is 
geared  to  help  the  salesman  sell  more  I 
:tdvertising. 

Our  pay  is  based  on  a  salary  with  a  j 
commission  that  is  far  above  average,  I 
and  we  have  a  liberal  profit  sharing  i 
plan,  credit  union,  hospitalization,  and  | 
a  planned  personnel  advancement. 

For  further  information  and  an  inter-  • 
view  piease  contact  W.  V.  Wright,  Las  I 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  Las  Vegas.  ; 
Nevada. 


BUSINESS  NEWS  &  REAL  ESTATE 
Large  p.m.  daily  (Zone  4)  seeking 
aggressive,  sharp  reporter  for  business 
and  real  estate  beat.  Dynamic  growth 
area  provides  many  major  news  breaks 
on  this  beat. 

Daily  experience  on  business  and/or 
real  estate  preferred,  but  will  consider 
others  with  exceptional  talent.  All  re¬ 
plies  in  confidence.  Box  161,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

EDITO.RIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Exiieri- 
ence  on  smaller  paper  preferred.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  ^x  175,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  moderate 
conservative  Democratic  afternoon 
daily  in  university  community.  Zone  3. 
Should  be  exiierienced  man,  30  to  45. 
Box  154,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DESK  MAN 
wanM  to  take  his  place  in  4-man 
desk  of  prize-winning  middlewest 
daily.  Will  do  editing,  headwriting — 
join  in  general  news  coverage  planning 
— back  up  city  editor,  Eixcellent  future, 
many  extra  benefits,  congenial  staff 
I  amid  modern,  pleasant  surroundings. 

I  Attractive  beginning  salary,  merit 
I  raises.  Send  details  of  training,  ex- 
I  iierience;  also  references  and  picture  to 
Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR 

Stimulating,  versatile  job  with  a  future 
'  on  three-man  copy  desk.  Must  be  effici- 
I  ent  and  skillful  with  a  desire  to  help 
a  growing  company  move  ahead.  Large, 
progressive,  suburban  chain  of  five 
j  award-winning  offset  weeklies  on  Chi- 
'  cago’s  North  Shore.  Competitive  salary 
I  with  the  right  potential.  Very  good 
I  fringe  benefits.  Modern  offices.  A  good 
:  step  up  for  a  reporter  who  writes 
j  clean,  tight  copy.  Under  36.  David 
I  Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
;  III. 


Oi.'cr.r-.XICIDI  f  oriciTirixT  .  i,  EDITOR  OR  ASSISTANT  with  imagi- 
RLSPONSIBLE  I OSITION  foi  adver-  nation  and  ability,  for  all-around  de- 
tising  salesman  on  pnze-«unning  |  j^il  with  growing  small  bi-weekly  na- 
Mam  Coast  weekly.  Must  be  ambitious,  i  tjonal  tabloid.  Salary  open.  Send  full 
seeking  challenge  with  op^rtunity  to  •  history  and  phone  number  first  letter, 
grow  with  fast-moving  publishing  firm,  525.3,  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

Write  Box  248,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 


2  STAFF  OPENINGS,  August  1st 
1964.  Young  experienced  Display  Sales¬ 
men.  36,000  circulation.  Progressive 
Texas  daily  needs  two  (2)  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesmen.  Must  be  good  on 
layout  copy  and  sales.  Excellent  salary 
plus  commission  and  car  allowance. 
(5ood  staff  and  working  conditions. 
Many  fringe  lienefits.  Write  Lavon  C. 
Mj’ers,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Tex. 

YOUNG  AD  MAN  by  progressive 
newspaper  in  growing  city  with  2.1500- 
pupil  girls  college.  Evening  Herald, 
Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 


SPORTS  DESK — New  Jersey  morning 
daily — strong  on  sports — seeks  experi¬ 
ence  deskman  to  round  out  6-man 
staff.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

BIG-TEN  UNIVERSITY  wants  top- 
notch  newspaperman  to  supervise  staff 
of  student-operated,  prize-winning  cam¬ 
pus  daily.  Will  join  faculty  composed 
of  former  professional  newspapermen 
and  teach  some  journalism  courses.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  advanced  degree. 
This  isn’t  a  soft  job,  so  no  slouches 
need  apply.  We’ll  start  at  $10,000  for 
the  right  man.  Box  157,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  Managing  Editor  or 
Slot  Man  to  join  faculty  of  major 
midwest  journalism  school,  $10,000  to 
start.  We  are  growing  and  need  a 
working  newsman  who  would  like  the 
challenge  of  translating  his  practical 
experience  into  effective  classroom 
work.  Bachelor’s  Degree  required.  Box 
152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPETRIENCED  REPORTER  or  recent 
graduate  for  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Challenging  assignment  under 
g(^  working  conditions.  The  Editor, 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

EDITOR  for  established  suburban  off¬ 
set  weekly  in  Zone  2.  Must  have  good 
knowledge  of  news  writing  and  re¬ 
porting;  also  feature  writing  and 
camera  knowledge,  or  willing  to  learn 
some  camera.  Write  giving  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  210,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  small 
daily  (5000  cir.)  Right  man  has  real 
opportunity  here.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  p.m.  daily  in  Central  Virginia. 
Prefer  Southerner  with  2  or  3  years 
experience.  Good  pay.  Short  hours  with 
most  afternoons  free.  Box  195,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  will  soon  need 
good  right-hand  man  assist  news,  wire, 
heads;  8-M  afternoon  daily.  Write 
fully  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch. 

NETWS  EDITOR  on  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity  suburban  16,000  circulation. 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
man  with  full  benefits  and  starting 
range  $85  to  $125.  Airmail  resume- 
examples  to  Tom  Holmes,  Box  6906, 
Milwaukie,  Oregon  97222. 

NEWSPAPEaiMAN  for  faculty  of 
leading  journalism  school.  $10,000  to 
start.  Box  215,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER  for  county  seat  weekly 
(man  or  woman).  $90  to  $100  per  week. 
The  Woodford  County  Journal,  Eureka, 
Illinoii. 

REPORTER  capable  of  handling  any 
beat;  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate. 
Five-day,  40-hour  week,  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan 
area.  David  W.  Wright.  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  for  genial 
auignmenta  and  part  of  expanding 
city  hall-courthouse  routine.  Vacations, 
sick  leave,  paid  life  insurance — other 
benefits  of  Zone  3  coastal  living.  Give 
full  background,  references  and  salary 
desired.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  needed  to  lioost 
morning  paper  sports  staff  to  four. 
One  to  4  years  experience,  capable  of 
doing  desk  work  and  possessing  ability 
to  cover  many  sports  well.  Tight 
writing  background  a  must.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Write:  Tom  Blount,  Sports 
^itor.  The  Statesman  Newspapers, 
Box  2208,  Boise,  Idaho. 

2  REPORTBHIS  for  prize-winning  32.- 
000  daily.  Must  be  aggressive  and  able 
to  handle  hard  news  and  features 
quickly  and  accurately.  Experience  in 
covering  local  and  county  government 
and  school  board  beats  necessary.  Send 
full  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Beaver  County  Times.  Beaver.  Pa. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  someone  to 
fill  our  top  reporter’s  position.  He  (or 
she)  should  be  heavy  on  writing  ex¬ 
perience  and  long  on  initiative.  Must 
be  able  to  dig  below  the  surface,  yet 
come  up  with  a  bright  feature  on  oc¬ 
casions  for  our  Lake  Erie  daily.  Salary 
open.  Top  benefits.  Box  220.  Elditor  & 
I^blisher. 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  early  a.m.  trick. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  fine 
organization.  Rare  opportunity  to  learn 
newest  production  method.  Box  172, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUREAU  CORRESPONDENT  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  M.D.  contacts 
to  ccnrer  non-clinical  medical  news  in 
Gulf  States,  including  Florida  and 
■Texas,  for  national  professional  maga¬ 
zine.  To  $13,900.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTACT  EDITORS 

The  man  we  want  knows  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  throughout  the  country 
and  also  knows  something  about  news¬ 
paper  features.  Some  traveling  would 
be  required  after  a  period  of  indoctri¬ 
nation  in  New  York  office.  The  position 
is  contacting  editors  in  person,  and  by 
telephone,  on  features  and  other  news¬ 
paper  services.  Salary  and  expenses 
paid.  Our  company  is  well-known,  with 
excellent  reputation.  Applications  in 
strictest  confidence.  Our  people  know 
about  this  ad.  Write  background  of 
experience  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired  while  in  training.  Box  250, 
IMitor  &  Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITOR  &  REPORTER 
We  need  a  copy  editor  who  combines 
respect  for  solid  editing  with  a  flair 
for  imaginative  headlines  and  layout. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  young  copy 
editor  who  wants  to  build  a  future  with 
a  top  metropolitan  daily.  Also,  we  have 
a  bureau  opening  for  an  aggressive 
young  reporter.  Send  full  details  to: 
Roland  I^pson,  News  Dept,,  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Fla, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  general 
assignment  reporter  and  night  copy 
editor.  Prefer  someone  with  midwest 
background.  Give  all  details,  including 
salary  expected.  Contact:  Forrest  Kil¬ 
mer,  ^ecutive  Editor,  Times-Demo- 
crat,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


NA'nONAL  TRADE  WEEKLY  wanU 
reporter  for  Chicago  office.  Recent 
college  graduate.  Some  daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferable,  but  not  necessary.  Box 
230,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 
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DIGGER  WITH  WRmNG  FLAIR  I 
General  assignment  reporter  Illinois 
prize-winning  P.M.  daily  near  30-M 
circulation.  Photographic  experience 
helpful.  Generous  starting  salary, 
merit  raises,  many  fringe  benefits, 
modem  plant.  List  age,  education,  ex- 
(terience  in  detail.  Box  235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  Maine  Coast  Weekly 
seeks  alert  young  man  to  cover  news 
of  growing  coastal  community.  Position 
offers  growth,  chance  to  write  features 
and  sixirts  as  well  us  straight  news. 
Write  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-UEWRITEMAN  with  copy- 
desk  ability  for  growing,  vigorous 
weekly  newspaper  ^uth  Jersey.  G<xkI 
exi)erience.  Salary  to  $140.  Catholic 
Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden- 
2,  N.J. 


REPORTER- WRITER,  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  Interpretive  features. 
Zone  2.  $10-$13,000.  Box  243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  wanted  by  New  England 
dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  New  England 
Daily  Newspaiier  Association,  340  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
new8pai>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  S. 
Experienced  or  qualified  l)eginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  HI. 


SPEECH  WRITER 

National  professional  association  with 
headquarters  in  (Thicago  seeks  editorial 
writer  or  newsman  with  similar  writing 
experience  for  speeches  and  articles. 
Some  travel.  Salary  $9,000  to  $11,000. 
Please  submit  resume.  Box  234,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  and  b^inning  re¬ 
porter  for  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review- 
Times.  Permanent  for  right  persons. 
Roth  positions  open  Sept.  1  or  sooner. 
Call  or  write:  E.  M.  Hopkins  or  R.  H. 
Manecke — Area  Code  419  435-6641,  or 
P.  O.  Box  147,  Fostoria.  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  to  produce  the 
kind  of  bright,  human  interest  women’s 
pages  women  (and  a  lot  of  men)  would 
like  to  read.  Should  be  fast  movers, 
accurate  with  names — quick  to  handle 
routine  so  tney  can  concentrate  on 
news  and  features  about  the  wide 
range  of  women’s  interests.  Candidates 
should  l>e  familiar  with  layout  and 
camera.  Thomas  L.  Mezick.  Managing 
Editor,  SANDUSKY  REGISTER,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  STAFFER  for  Sun¬ 
day  60,000  and  p.m.  47,000,  J-School 
graduate  preferred,  strong  English 
major  with  experience  considered.  In 
addition  to  routine,  makeup  and  fea¬ 
ture  work  important.  40-hour  week: 
pleasant  working  conditions;  fringe 
benefits.  Send  recent  photo  with  appli¬ 
cation  to:  Helen  Haggle,  Women’s 
News  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


YOUNG.  COOPERATIVE  REPORTER 
Write:  Managing  Editor 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  HI. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  bureau  of 
large  newspaper.  Chart  Area  1.  Some 
experience  desirable.  Chver  hard  news, 
features  in  pleasant  area.  Immediate 
opening.  State  all  first  letter.  Box 
249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  q>ecializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Editor 
NA’nONAL  TATTLER 
2717  North  Pulaskt  Ro^ 
Chicago,  Illinois  60689 


FREE  LANCE  WRITERS.  Unusual 
news  stories  wanted.  Off-beat,  exciting 
human  interest  items.  Factual  account 
or  own  words.  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  F.alls, 
Ohio  44222. 


$2  if  Lew  Little  Sjmdicate  uses  funny 
newspaper  tyix>,  double-meaning  you 
mail  first.  210  Post,  #91S-E,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


UNU.SUAL,  DII’FE’RENT? 

rOP  RATES  PAID  FOR  THE  UN¬ 
USUAL  &  DIFFERENT  NEWS 
STORIES.  EXPOSE  CONFIDENTIAL 
&  CONFESSION  TYPE  FEATURES, 
ETC. 

NATIONAL  EXAMINER.  INC. 

57  OLD  COUNTRY  RD. 
WESTBURY.  N.Y. 
phone:  EDGBWOOD  4-1111 

Management  Sales 


NATIONAL 
SALES  MGR. 

School  Textbook  Division 

MAJOR  PUBLISHER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Top  Salary  for  Top  Man 
Vice  Presidential  Caliber 

FEE  PAID 

STITT  AGENCY 

PUBLISHING  SPECIALISTS 
54S  Fifth  Ave.  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

MU  7-7660 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaiier  in  central  I  rrma.  Night 
shift,  10  hot  metal  mach:i.,-!,,  2  photo- 
setters.  Union  shop.  Box  .'32.  lUin,, 
&  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS-JOURNHYMEN.  la. 

mediate.  Competency  37'  lines  pet 
hour.  Ideal  Sports  ttnd  Fiunily  area, 
hunting,  fishing,  Itoating,  :,nd  skiing 
Reply  to  Bob  McLellan.  foreman,  Thj 
Statesman,  P.  O.  Box  2208,  Boise 
Idaho. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
California  metropolitan  seeks  a  strong, 
first-class  man  with  proven  recoid  of 
accomplishment  for  a  "difficult”  room. 
Union  shop;  operating  in  and 

cold  type.  Will  pay  tap  dollar  for  right 
man.  Send  resume  and  i  cosons  for 
thinking  you  can  handle  the  job  to 
Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  progressive 
experienced  leader  as  tn.inagement’s 
representative  in  ITU  mailroom  of 
modern  metropolitan  newspaper — morn¬ 
ing.  evening,  Sunday — give  personal 
statistics  and  complete  )>ackgroand  in 
letter — Area  6,  Box  182,  Editor  &  Pu|>. 
Usher. 


Miscellaneous 


PROFESSIONALS-BEGINNERS 

Suburban  chain  needs  men  or 
women  for  .  .  . 

ADVERTISING  SALES  &  LAY¬ 
OUT:  REPORTER  with  photo  ex¬ 
perience;  AMBITIOUS,  all-around 
compositor. 

Send  samples,  age,  exiierience,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  PUBUCATIONS 
Brookfield,  Illinois 


JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper.  For  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
Journeyman  to  serve  as  assistant  to 
head  machinist.  Modern  letterpress 
plant,  employing  26  printers.  Union 
shop.  Attractive  wage  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Located  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Full 
resume  first  letter.  Box  185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WAl^TED 

Linotype — Intertype 
Mechanic  .  .  .  Unique, 
Well-Paying  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Rebuilding 
Typesetting  Equipment 

Must  know  TTS.  SAWS, 
QUADDERS  etc.,  LUDLOW, 
ELROD.  Work  with  experi¬ 
enced  helpers.  We  will  pay 
better  than  existing  scale.  If 
you  are  an  unusually  qualified 
man,  the  sky’s  the  limit  in  this 
old,  progressive  and  successful 
company. 

Send  resume  to  Box  170, 
Editor  &.  Publisher 


ATTENTION  PRINTERS:  Have  im- 
me<liate  oitening  in  progressive  'Tennes- 
.see  daily  nwspaper  for  an  experienced, 
fast  iid  markup-printer.  Must  lie  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  responsibility.  Also  one 
combination  printer-otterator,  ability  in 
all  phases  composing  operation,  ^pliee 
confidential.  Reply  to  Box  244,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  - 
Capable  administrator  who’s  willing  to 
work  wanted  for  offset  compoeition 
shop  of  progressive  suburban  New 
Jersey  weekly  group.  Good  pay — good 
conditions — good  future ;  we  want  a 
good  man.  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publis^r. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  OPERA'nON 
seeks  pnxluction  manager  for  all  phases 
in  offset.  Box  125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Chicago-based  national  health  associa¬ 
tion  has  opening  for  a  man  under  age 
35  to  handle  all  aspects  of  production 
of  journals,  l>ooklets.  books,  etc.  Plant 
experience  not  necessary  but  most 
know  production  processes,  Chicago 
suppliers,  printing  buying.  Promising 
future  for  young  man  with  right  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  eye  for  detail  and 
esthetics.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements.  Box  240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

MAJOR  HEALTH  ASSOCffATION  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  seeks  Oonununi- 
cations  Coordinator,  experienced  in 
writing,  layout  and  media  relations. 
Starting  salary,  $6600-$7000  depending 
upon  exiterience.  Liberal  benefits  and 
four  weeks  vacation.  Write  Irving 
Zeitz,  973  East  Avenue,  Rochester, 
New  York  14607,  giving  particulars. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instructioo 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Academic 

YOUNG  AND  EAGER— Seeking  col¬ 
lege  sports  information  poet.  BA  jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  Experience  with: 
dailies,  UPI,  tv  and  university  sports 
and  PR  departments.  Any  Zone;  prefer 
1,  5  or  9.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


VETEI’  AN  political,  court  reporter 
for  STM  daily  in  Zone  4  wiihei  to 
handle  publications,  public  relations 
for  colletre  or  university.  29.  Married. 
BA  depiree.  Ebcperience  includes  fea¬ 
tures.  Kencral  assignment,  militairy  and 
police  coverage.  Aiso  editing  and  me¬ 
chanical  nackground.  Box  173.  Ekiitor 
&  Publ.aher. 

Administrative 
FXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRE! 

Experienced  circulation,  advertising, 
news  "pro" — enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  .  moothly  into  your  organisation. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  per¬ 
former.  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
rseord  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed : 
■esking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
confidence.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSIN  ESS /ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Twelve  years’  diversified  man¬ 
agement  experience  on  newspapers 
from  lOM  to  SOOM.  Seek  new  (g>por- 
tunity  for  growth  with  progressive 
publisher,  preferably  in  medium-sized 
market.  Good  administrator,  communi¬ 
cator.  Extensive  background  in  sales, 
promotion,  research,  finance.  BA  plus 
graduate  work  in  social  sciences  and 
marketing.  Age  36,  family.  Box  161, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  small  daily 
desires  similar  post  in  Zone  2  or  Zone 
5.  Has  worked  in  all  phases  of  paper. 
Will  consider  Managing  EMitorahip  or 
City  Elditor’s  position.  Write  Box  183. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHEHl  with  record  of  growth 
seeks  general  manager’s  position. 
Doubled  volume  of  4-weekly  chain  in 
four  years.  Skilled  in  editing,  adver¬ 
tising,  job  work  estimating.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  conversion  to  offset.  Would 
invest.  Howard  Sanstadt,  368  Mac- 
Arthur  St.,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

NO.  3  MAN  IN  40-M 
OPEniA’nON  WANTS  TO 
MEET  NO.  1  MAN  IN 
NEED  OF  TOP  ASSISTANT 
Nearly  20  years  of  advertising,  news, 
sales  direction  and  labor  bargaining 
have  prepared  this  youthful  civic 
trader  to  assume  second-in-command 
duties  with  skilled  publisher  or  general 
manager.  Has  never  "floated."  ‘nils  ad¬ 
vancement  is  required  (1)  to  exploit 
his  abilities  and  sound  judgement  in  all 
phases  of  newspapering,  and  (2)  to 
put  his  children  through  college  in  the 
immediate  decade.  Kindly  send  inquiry 
to  Box  197,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  Thank 
you. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  papers  up  to  30.000. 
I^m  complete  reorganization  to  help¬ 
ing  out  during  temporary  crisis.  A 
tremendous  record  of  circulation  and 
revenue  gains.  Offers  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram,  including  full  short  or  long 
term  promotion  programs.  For  com¬ 
plete  details  and  rates  write  Box  183. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEHl  of  20.000 
wMts  bigger  challenge.  Experienced, 
with  top  record  of  net  revenue  increase. 
College  grad.  Young — industrious.  Box 
146.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MGR.  AVAILABLE 
Veteran  Circulator.  Assistant,  and 
Supervisor.  ABC.  Expert  with  "Little 
Merchant."  Dealers  and  District  Ad¬ 
visors.  Sound  promotion.  Cost-con¬ 
scious.  Top  references.  Box  196,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  willing  to 
relocate.  Young,  aggressive,  cost-con¬ 
scious,  promotion-minded,  family  man. 
Seventeen  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  including  “Little 
Merchant  Plan”.  Would  like  position 
with  strong,  aggressive  company  that 
offers  a  challenge.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER,  "Home 
Delivery  Specialist."  E'ourteen  years’ 
experience.  Creative,  aggressive  pro¬ 
moter.  Cost-conscious.  Proven  top  rec¬ 
ord.  Wants  to  locate  with  sdert,  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Reasonable  notice. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  163,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM — Twenty-five  years’  experience, 
(36,000  to  326,000);  producerl 
Box  127  Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 15  years’ 
experience.  Small  to  medium  paper. 
Best  references.  Box  143,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN,  Ten  years’  solid  experience. 
Salesman,  manager,  weeklies,  dailies. 
Tops  in  sales  and  layout.  Family.  Can 
relocate  with  3  week’s  notice.  Area  8. 
Box  186,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 
Absolutely  finest  production  record, 
references,  ability,  experience  —  na¬ 
tional,  retail,  promotion,  merchandis¬ 
ing;  22  years’  experience  at  43  .  ,  . 
want  to  return  to  profession  after  two 
years  self-employment.  Looking  only 
for  iiermanent  possibilities.  Zone  4,  6, 
9  preferred.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
177,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  AD  MAN  (25),  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (both  classified  and  display), 
in  26,000  and  76,000  circulation 
brackets.  Some  college  and  promotional 
I  background.  Looking  for  a  demanding 
situation  offering  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

8  year  above  average  record 
for  150M  daily  and  Sunday  paper. 

Available  and  ready  to  relocate 
immedately.  Any  size  paper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  man 
with  ability  to  develop  and  or¬ 
ganize  promotional  events,  with 
knowledge  of  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  with  the 
foresight  that  will  provide  your 
paper  with  a  stable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  leadership. 

Write  Box  222,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Resume  and  Progress  Report 
Available  upon  request. 


Editorial 


EDITOR 

Industrial  PR  man,  at  6-figure  salary  in 
national  corporation,  wants  editorship 
of  medium-size  publication  or  re¬ 
sponsible  spot  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Previously  edited  Sunday  background 
section  on  quality  daily;  also  edited  36- 
page  suburlmn  weekly.  Family  man.  46. 
Planner,  doer.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

REPOR’TER-MUSIO  CRITIC,  38.  six 
years  with  metro  daily  (including 
straight  news,  rewrite,  beats),  20  years’ 
background  as  conductor,  pianist, 
teacher;  widely  traveled,  6  languages, 
solid  knowledge  music  and  how  to  re¬ 
port  it.  Box  96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL- ABOUND.  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
who  can  dig  and  write  or  edit  and 
display  stories  so  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  them  looking  for  publisher  who 
recognizes  such  work.  Married,  family, 
degree,  prize-winner.  Box  138,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

INTEGRI’TY,  IN’TELLIGENCE— 

Is  there  a  market  for  these,  combined 
with  technical  skills?  Medium  daily 
managing  editor  achievement.  J-degree, 
youth,  vigor,  enthusiasm.  Box  164, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


EIXPE3RIE2ICEa>  GIRL  REPOR’TER 
seeks  women's  page  job  area  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box 
1826,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

THE  GREATEST  —  Hard  working, 
young  sportswriter  (28),  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  currently  with  large  South¬ 
ern  daily;  desire  position  with  Zone  1, 
2  daily — 100,000  or  above.  Have  good 
flair.  Don’t  mind  hard  work  if  pay  is 
commensurate.  Graduate  good  Elastem 
coilege;  Army  vet,  married.  Resume, 
samples  available.  Current  employer 
can’t  afford  me  and  doesn’t  recognize 
talent.  Prefer  suburban  locale.  Paper 
must  be  good.  Box  107,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Feature  Writer  — 
Newsman,  currently  employed  on  small 
daily.  Experienced.  Family.  Want 
Zone  3,  6,  7  or  8.  Box  139,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

UNSTEniE»TYPE3D.  tWAFRAID 

Young,  seasoned  editorial  writer 
No  for-motherhood,  against-sin  an¬ 
swers  wanted.  Careful  thought — stimu¬ 
lating  statements ;  a  fighter  for  public 
interest.  Elxperienced  news  chief  — 
aware  of  human  complexities.  No  man 
on  white  horse.  A  thoughtful  friend. 
Box  163,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR^Skilled  man,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  mature.  Elxperienced  in  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  copy.  Writes  spark¬ 
ling  heads.  Zones  2,  6,  1,  9  and 

Florida.  Newspaperman,  4106  Fessen¬ 
den  St.,  Waahington-16,  D.C. 

FEATURE  WRITER- 

REPORTEHt-CRITIC 
Imaginative  women’s  editor.  Now  in 
California.  Box  181,  Elditor  4c  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRIZEJ-WINNING  NEWSMAN  who  has 
written  by-lined  stories  for  N.Y. 
Times,  seeks  writing-photography  job 
here  or  abroad.  31  and  unencumbered, 
ambitious  and  fuily  experienced.  Write 
for  details,  references.  Box  217,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SEIASONED.  SKILLED 
MATURE  EASTERN  NEWSWOMAN 
bogged  down  as  editor  internal  maga¬ 
zine,  financial  publicity  writer  in  West. 
Seeks  to  relocate  San  EYancisco  area. 
Area  2  or  IHorida.  Offer  10  years  news¬ 
paper,  over  7  years’  weekly  book  re¬ 
viewing  and  6  years’  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Know-how  of  pictures,  layout. 
Strong  on  features — general  and  wom¬ 
ens.  Resume,  references,  clips.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-REDORTER.  Sports 
editor  20,000  daily;  wants  advance¬ 
ment.  E’ive  years’  experience  in  lay¬ 
out,  column,  prep,  college,  pro  cover¬ 
age.  Age  28.  ma^ed,  8  children.  Box 
189,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter-Photogra¬ 
pher,  feature  writer  who  can  cover 
police,  council  and  general  news.  Seek¬ 
ing  spot  on  Florida  daily  or  weekly. 
Rraume  and  samples  available.  Box 
246.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


J-GRAD — 34,  family  man,  heavy  week¬ 
ly  editor  experience,  seeks  midwest 
daily  editorial  position  by  early  Sept. 
Strong  in  pix,  features,  sports,  hard 
news.  No  minimum  wages,  please. 
Write  Box  236,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  10- 
15.000  daily  sought  by  department  edi¬ 
tor,  29.  Currently  supervising  news 
staff  of  8.  Present  position  is  satis¬ 
fying.  but  offers  no  advancement.  Will 
wait  for  right  job  to  open.  Box  226, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Former  British  news¬ 
paperman  now  living  in  Canada.  B. 
Kimble,  1405  Queen  Victoria  Ave.. 
Lome  Park,  Ontario,  Canada. 

"PRO” — 20  years  a  top  man  in  all 
newsroom  operations,  metropolitans  to 
weeklies.  Much  city  desk,  rewrite, 
wire,  makeup.  Forty,  family,  go  any¬ 
where  for  right  permanent  job.  right 
money.  Box  223,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  to  dupli¬ 
cate  success  in  converting  dull,  shoddy 
newspaper  into  sound,  comprehensive, 
highly-readable  daily  of  68.500  circula- 
tien.  More  than  20  years’  experience 
in  all  editorial  cq>erations  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  San  EVancisco.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  challenging  editorial  iioet. 
Air-mail  replies  to:  Ernest  A.  Richter, 
Managing  Elditor,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes.  APO-i>03,  San  E’rancisco,  Calif. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Editorial 
Cartoonist  seeks  daily,  weekly  or  maga¬ 
zine  i>o8t  in  Southern  California,  pre¬ 
ferably  Los  Angeles  area.  Experienced, 
creative,  as  clips  will  prove.  Box  231, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Elmployen  and  Eknployees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
110?  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operator  s-Machinistt 


TOP-FUGHT  HEAD  MACHINIST  — 
Linotype,  Intertype,  TTS  —  wants  day 
position.  West  Coast  preferred.  Box 
136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTO  GRAPHER-REDORTBR,  4 
years’  with  college  publicity  office;  2 
years’  with  daily.  College  grad.  Prefer 
Zone  2,  3  or  9.  Box  179,  Elditor  A  Pib- 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  married,  15  years’ 
staff  on  recently  defunct  N.Y.  daily. 
EUitorial  experience.  Would  relocate 
for  permanent  position.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  237,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
COMPOSING  FOREJMAN 
seeks  connection  with  aggressive  pub¬ 
lisher  in  South-Southwest.  Age  44, 
steady,  sober,  reliable.  Elxperienced 
color,  TTS,  systems  development;  in¬ 
terested  new  processes.  Non-union. 
Presently  employed,  good  reason  for 
relocation.  Box  121,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTER,  now  running  hot  metal 
paste-up  department  with  exi>erience 
in  all  forms  of  paste-up,  desires 
change.  Box  132,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Public  R^ations 


AGENCY/CORPORATE  SLOT  —  Four 
years’  experience  industrial  copy,  non¬ 
profit  PR.  Will  relocate  for  creative 
responsibility.  Specialties  in  graphics, 
copy.  Age  27,  BS  degree,  family. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  142.  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  REDATTONS-JOURNALIST, 
33,  married.  Sober.  Beet  references. 
Ten  years’  experience.  ABJ  Degree. 
Presently  working  in  Latin  America. 
ETuent  in  Spanish.  Desire  to  relocate  in 
Texas  or  Los  Angeles  area.  Reply  Box 
211,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PR  ASSISTANT  has  experience,  imagi¬ 
nation.  intelligence.  Seeks  position  in 
New  Jersey.  Strong  on  photo  editing, 
copy  writing,  design,  production.  Now 
employed  with  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion.  Box  227,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Special  Promotions 

SPEICIAL  EDITIONS,  Business  Pages, 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Detroit  and  New 

Last  year  the  principal  labor 
crises  in  the  newspaper  business 
occurred  in  Clev'eland  and  New 
York. 

This  year  and  next  it  appears 
it  will  be  in  Detroit  and  New 
York. 

New  York’s  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  is  basing  its 
collective  bargaining  strategy  on 
something  the  pressmen  and  the 
paper  handlers  started  in  De¬ 
troit.  The  latter  are  the  same 
two  unions  that  have  struck  and 
closed  down  the  two  Detroit 
newspapers. 

The  history  of  the  impeding 
difficulties  in  New  York  (com¬ 
pletely  aside  from  the  con¬ 
tractual  demands  that  have 
brought  on  the  strike  in  De¬ 
troit)  goes  back  a  few  years  to 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 
the  “Buffalo  Linen”  case  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  truck 
drivers.  At  that  time  the  High 
Court  held  that  where  a  labor 
organization  engages  in  a  “whip¬ 
saw”  strike  against  one  meml)er 
of  a  multi-employer  bargaining 
group  in  support  of  its  contract 
demands,  the  other  employer 
members  may  temporarily  lock 
out  their  employes  as  a  defen¬ 
sive  measure  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  unity  of  their  joint 
bargaining  unit. 

In  other  words,  the  decisions 
of  publishers’  organizations  in 
many  major  cities  to  declare 
that  a  strike  against  one  is  a 
strike  against  all  is  a  perfectly 
legal  defense  weapon  under  the 
labor  laws. 

It  was  under  this  decision  that 
all  of  the  New  York  newspaper- 
members  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  closed  down 
when  the  ITU  struck  four  of  the 
members  late  in  December,  1962. 


at  Thirty 


York 

For  many  years  most  of  the 
newspaper  unions  have  been 
bargaining  jointly  with  all  the 
newspapers  in  each  of  the  major 
cities.  That’s  the  way  they 
wanted  it.  In  Detroit  they  have 
been  negotiating  jointly  with 
the  Sews  and  Free  Press  for 
25  years,  and  since  1945  it  has 
l)een  through  the  Detroit  New's- 
paiier  Publishers  Association.  In 
New  York  City  joint  bargaining 
with  the  newspaper  craft  unions 
has  been  going  on  since  1897 
when  the  publishers  association 
was  formed. 

Now,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  legality 
of  joint  action  by  publishers 
under  these  circumstances  as  a 
defense  against  the  joint  action 
of  unions  (a  strike  by  one  and 
obser\’ance  of  a  picket  line  by 
all  the  others  bringing  about  a 
suspension  is  joint  action,  in  our 
opinion)  some  of  the  unions 
want  to  change  the  ground  rules. 

They  want  to  destroy  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations  or  at  least 
take  away  their  legally-recog¬ 
nized  right  to  act  in  defensiv’e 
concert  against  whipsawing 
“tactics.”  They  figure  that  if 
they  bargain  individually  with 
the  newspapers,  instead  of  joint¬ 
ly  through  an  association  of 
publishers,  it  will  make  any 
joint  action  (such  as  a  shut¬ 
down  by  all  when  one  is  under 
strike)  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Last  winter  both  the  paper 
handlers  and  the  pressmen  in 
Detroit  served  notice  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  that  they 
wanted  to  withdraw  from  the 
multi-employer  bargaining  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  association  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  demands 
and  decline  to  bargain  separate¬ 
ly  whereupon  both  unions  filed 


charges  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  their  refusal 
to  bargain. 

The  paper  handler’s  case  was 
decided  first  by  NLRB  Examiner 
George  J.  Bott  on  April  25.  He 
held  for  the  employers,  said  they 
did  not  commit  an  unfair  labor 
practice  by  refusing  to  bargain 
separately,  and  that  the  union 
did  not  show  good  cause  or  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  withdrawal 
from  the  existing  method  of 
bargaining. 

*  *  * 

Another  NLRB  Examiner, 
Paul  Bisgj'er,  decided  on  May  29 
for  the  pressmen  and  said  a  un¬ 
ion  has  the  same  right  to  with¬ 
draw  from  a  multi-employer  bar¬ 
gaining  relationship  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  noted  that  the  news¬ 
papers  understandably  wanted 
to  maintain  the  association  bar¬ 
gaining  pattern  because  it  in¬ 
sured  them  the  use  of  the  lock¬ 
out  weapon  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  “fundamentally  unlawful  in 
the  union’s  determination  to 
strengthen  its  bargaining  hand 
by  seeking  to  regain  an  un¬ 
hampered  statutory  right  to 
.strike  individual  employers  in 
recreated  single  employer  units, 
if  necessary,  to  secure  contract 
concessions.” 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said,  it 
is  okay  for  the  union  to  destroy 
the  only  defense  weapon  avail¬ 
able  to  employers  and  regain 
the  one-sided  advantage  of  the 
“whipsaw”  —  “if  necessary,  to 
.secure  contract  concessions.” 

Both  of  these  cases  await  final 
adjudication  by  NLRB  and  the 
courts.  It  may  take  years.  But 
the  head  of  ITU  in  New  York 
won’t  wait.  He  has  already  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Examiner’s  decision 
in  the  Detroit  pressmen’s  case 
as  final  and  has  filed  unfair 
labor  charges  against  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  following  rejection  of  his 
demand  to  negotiate  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  papers  individu¬ 
ally. 


This  sort  of  harrassi  nt  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  in  tune  v  th  the 
declaration  of  the  presichmts  of 
four  newspaper  craft  rmions 
(E&P,  July  11)  when  '.y  ap¬ 
proved  two  fact-finding  tudies 
by  a  combined  publishi  union 
group  and  stated: 

“The  newspaper  busin  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore  the  auses 
of  misunderstandings  th.at  re¬ 
sult  in  work  stoppages,  lo.  t  pro¬ 
duction,  and  increa.sed  costs.” 

• 

Senate  OK’s 
FOI  BiU; 

Up  to  House 

Washington 

\  “Freedom  of  Information” 
bill  won  Senate  approval  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  July  31  and  went  to  the 
House  with  its  fate  there  un¬ 
certain. 

Urged  by  newsmen  and  many 
others,  the  measure  spells  out  in 
detail  the  right  of  the  public  to 
information  from  many  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies. 

The  Senate  bill  was  developed 
by  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long,  I)-Mo., 
with  cooperation  of  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dirksen,  R-Ill.,  through 
lengthy  hearings  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

It  first  breezed  through  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  without  a 
record  vote  despite  opposition  of 
some  federal  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  officials. 

But  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humph¬ 
rey,  D-Minn.,  assistant  major¬ 
ity  leader,  later  moved  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  passage  action  and 
this  stalled  the  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Humphrey  and  Long  agreed 
upon  several  technical  amend¬ 
ments  which  Humphrey  said 
should  clarify  the  measure. 
Then  the  bill  was  passed  again 
without  opposition  and  now  goes 
to  the  House. 
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Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


PHOTON 

^  SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


With  the  Photon  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

This  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  etticiency  and  flexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon’s  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

—  Less  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  sizes 
—  Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
—  Fewer  keystrokes  required 
—  Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
—  Larger  point  sizes  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

—  Simpler  setting  type  in  position 

Simpler  mixing  of  point  sizes  within  a  line 

With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  belter  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon’s  higher  productivity.  Get  the  facts.  W'rite  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 
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newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Here  Are  the  Demographic 
Facts  You  Want- 


This  is  a  Reproduction  of  an  Actual  Page  From  a  Study  in 
Depth  of  the  Readers  of  Memphis  Newspapers.  The  report 
includes  data  on  income  . . .  education  . . .  ages  . . .  home,  auto, 
appliance  ownership. .. plus  other  important  information.  Copies 
are  available.  Write  or  telephone  for  “Image  of  Quality  No.  2.” 

Address  the  General  Advertising  Department  at: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Phone  526-8811,  526-2141,  Direct  Dial  Code  901 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 

Or  contact  Scripps-Howard  General  Advertising  Offices:  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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